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PREFACE 


THE International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in pursuit of one of the purposes for which it was 
created, has undertaken the publication of an annual volume, 
an Educational Yearbook, in order to make available to 
students of education the educational theories and practices 
of the world. It is hoped that a convenient summary of the 
developments in education, which in the case of some coun- 
tries will be given annually, in the case of others at longer 
intervals, will help to elucidate the problems of education 
and will promote an exchange of experiences on which intel- 
lectual and human progress depend. The need of such a 
volume has long been felt by students of education in its 
broadest sense. If the Yearbook succeeds in meeting this 
need, it is due to willing codperation of those who have col- 
laborated in this volume, and to the ready and timely re- 
sponse which has made its publication possible. 

Jig lbp ACS 
New York, 1925 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2021 with funding from 
University of Illinois Urbana-Champaign 


https://archive.org/details/educationalyearb1924unse 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue last decade has witnessed the development of an 
interest in education that is almost unparalleled in history. 
This interest represents the culmination of influences that 
preceded but were undoubtedly crystallized by the Great 
War. Countries with established systems were compelled 
to take stock of them; the new countries that have been 
created since the War have recognized in education the best 
means for establishing themselves on sound foundations ; 
everywhere the fuller implications of democracy, citizenship, 
and humanity have sought expression in improved schemes 
of education. Sufficient time has now elapsed since the 
War to afford a better estimate of what can and what cannot 
be attained and of the probable tendencies. Educational 
literature, schemes, and plans affecting organization, cur- 
ricula, and methods have during the last ten or fifteen years 
been so extensive that any real evaluation was impossible 
until a status of stable equilibrium was reached. In educa- 
tion the post-War movement for reconstruction or for the 
organization of new systems has virtually come to a close. 
This does not mean that the problems of education are set- 
tled but that it can in general be predicted what the main 
lines of development during the coming generation are likely 
to be. Education is still the shuttlecock of political parties, 
a fact which may be regarded as fortunate to the extent that 
it helps to keep education in the foreground of public con- 
sciousness. Yet while finality has not been and never can be 
reached in education, the period that is just beginning will 
probably not be as epoch-making as that which has just 
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closed, but will be rather one of experimentation, criticism, 
adjustment, and slow evolution. 

It is because the discussions of the last few years have 
resulted in some form of settlement in education that the 
International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has undertaken the task of bringing together and 
making available in the form of a Yearbook the experiences 
of different countries. It is planned to include an account 
of education in the leading countries of the world in every 
issue of the Yearbook and to select a number of other coun- 
tries in turn for consideration in successive volumes. It is 
expected that it will be possible to discuss the educational 
systems of every country in the world every five years. A 
separate section of each volume will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of some special problem in education which 
appears to be of broadest interest. 

There is in education today a movement in the direction 
of a general tendency or norm, a result perhaps of the almost 
universal recognition of the right of the individual to the 
best education compatible with his needs and abilities. So 
widespread is this movement that it is affecting slowly but 
surely even those countries that have hitherto been called 
backward. This does not mean that uniformity in educa- 
tional theory and practice will ever be attained, even if it 
were desirable. The traditional social and other influences 
in each country are far too strong and far too complex to 
permit of such a result. On the other hand, with the gradual 
approximation to similarity of aims, whether they be inspired 
by conceptions of democracy or of individual self-realiza- 
tion, or by similar ideas, each country will in conformity with 
such ideals develop theories and practices best adapted to 
its own peculiar tradition and genius. Hence the world 
will become in education an aggregation of countries serving 
as laboratories or experimental stations, each devoted to the 
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solution by methods properly suited to it of virtually the 
same problems. It will continue to be true, none the less, 
that the solution of one country can never be adopted bodily 
by another. And yet much will be gained for the progress 
of the world by an exchange of experiences in education as 
in other scientific and intellectual fields. Educational 
systems cannot be transferred from one country to another, 
but ideas, practices, devices, developed under one set of 
conditions, can always prove suggestive for improvements 
even where the conditions are somewhat different. 

There is accordingly a well-defined need of a clearing-house 
in education, a medium through which experiences will be 
pooled, standards set up or suggested, ideals and philosophies 
discussed. National rivalries are to be decried, but in one 
field alone can it be claimed without contradiction that 
competition is wholesome and that is in education, properly 
conceived. The study of educational systems of countries 
other than our own should help to make us more keenly 
conscious of our own system, its strong and weak points, 
the features in which it falls short of others, the places that 
need improvement. The study of national educational 
systems has values that reach beyond education itself. Edu- 
cational systems represent the considered formulation of a 
country’s ideals, affected as they are by its history and present 
needs, and of its hopes for the future. The study of such sys- 
tems cannot therefore stop with a contemplation of achieve- 
mentsin education, but must go behind these to discover what 
they represent. If it is true that rivalries are due to mis- 
understanding, the study of national educational systems 
furnishes one of the most all-embracing approaches to the 
comprehension of national aims and ideals. 

No attempt has been made in this volume to institute 
comparisons or to develop interpretations. Such compar- 
isons and interpretations are needed and have already been 
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undertaken elsewhere by the International Institute in its In- 
ternational Series of studies in education.! The author of 
each article has presented the account of education in his own 
country in his own way, the only limitation being a plan 
that was submitted to each in order to preserve some uni- 
formity throughout the volume. As far as possible an 
objective standard has been preserved, although where each 
author is a master of his subject it was inevitable that per- 
sonal views should intrude from time to time. In so far, 
however, as these were genuinely representative, it was 
considered that their inclusion did not interfere with the 
general picture that was presented. 

One difficulty which will readily be recognized presented 
itself in the preparation of this volume, and that is in the 
field of statistics. Nomenclature, while it is not standard- 
ized in education, is readily comprehended from the context. 
In the case of international statistics uniformity of standards 
are not yet available. Frequently statistics are not available 
for the same year; in each case the latest published by the 
official departments have been used. In the case of finan- 
cial statistics the difficulty has been aggravated by the 
fluctuating values of the post-War period. No attempt has 
been made to reduce such figures to a common standard. In 
course of time this will become increasingly possible. Before 
that time is reached, however, the realization of these diffi- 
culties may, it is hoped, lead to the development either of 
some international agency for the collection and interpre- 
tation of such statistics, or for the general acceptance of some 
system of educational records and reports that approach 
a semblance of uniformity. 


1Two volumes have already appeared in this series: Schools of Bulgaria 
by W. F. Russell, and The Reform of Secondary Education in France by I. L. 
Kandel. Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 
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The second part of the present volume is devoted to a study 
of educational method in a few representative centers. 
No branch of education shows so much uncertainty and has 
produced so much controversy as the problem of method. 
An attempt has been made to present both the practices 
and conflicting theories on this subject. The presentation 
of varied experiences and ideas in this field will, it is hoped, 
help to elucidate the problem, not with the expectation of 
leading to uniformity — instruction is too much a personal 
matter to be subject to the limitations of uniformity — but 
to suggest standards, to clarify thought, and to furnish the 
basis for an approach to a science of education. 
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AUSTRALIA 


INTRODUCTION 


Protected by her insularity and isolation, Australia is 
spared many of the trials and problems of other lands. Her 
soil has not been violated by the hand of war, a fate unshared 
by any other country. She has no color problem; people 
not of substantially European descent are excluded; and 
the handful of aborigines in settled districts is maintained 
on reservations. She has no race problem, for her people 
are almost uniformly Anglo-Saxon. Like Canada, she is 
entirely self-governing, controlling her own army and navy, 
and consulting with the Imperial Government upon matters 
of trade, foreign policy, and other common interests. In 
height and weight Australian school children exceed those of 
the old world, thanks no doubt to the amicable climate, open- 
air life, abundance of good food, and general prosperity of 
the nation. The tone of social intercourse is democratic, 
friendly, and free from pretentiousness. The arts of paint- 
ing and literature are cultivated to a degree above medioc- 
rity ; science, both pure and applied, is pursued with im- 
partiality and zeal. Religion is chiefly that of the Church 
of England and other Protestant denominations; about one 
fourth of the population is Roman Catholic. 

Two alternatives confront the student of Australian edu- 
cation. He may divide his attention equally between the 
states; or may make a thorough study of conditions in one 
of them. The six Australian systems follow a pattern 
which is essentially the same; and to treat each proportion- 
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waste. On the other hand, an account of educational 
progress in one state may fail to do justice to the others. 
Hence a compromise has been adopted: The system of 
New South Wales, the oldest and in respect of population 
the largest of the states, is described with some approach to 
fullness; while incidental references are made to Victoria, 
Queensland, etc. The section on statistics offers a summary 
of conditions in each of the states other than New South 
Wales. It should be recognized at the outset, however, that 
the center of gravity of Australian progress in education is 
not always New South Wales or its capital, Sydney. Mel- 
bourne has ways of its own; and a prophet may come out of 
Adelaide. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 


The Commonwealth of Australia was born on the first 
day of the twentieth century. Six self-governing colonies 
had agreed to enter into a federation, which was brought 
into being for certain specific purposes, such as defense, 
customs tariff, posts and telegraphs, currency, external 
affairs, marriage and divorce, etc. In part the Australian 
constitution has been modeled upon that of the United 
States of America, inasmuch as certain definite powers have 
been handed over to the federal or commonwealth govern- 
ment, the residual powers resting with the states. Neither 
in Australia nor in America is education relegated to the 
federal authorities. The Commonwealth Government of 
Australia has nothing to do with education, except in con-- 
nection with military and naval defense. The control of 
education remains purely a state concern. Mention should 
be made, however, of the Commonwealth’s two teaching 
institutions, the Royal Naval College at Jervis Bay, and the 
Duntroon Military College, situated at Canberra. To the 
federal authorities also belongs the credit of establishing a 
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rather attenuated Institute of Scientific Research. It re- 
mains doubtful whether the federal government may, in 
time, establish a Bureau of Educational Statistics, or inter- 
est itself in vocational training. Both schemes have been 
suggested. Possibly an amendment of the Constitution 
may become necessary before much progress can be made 
in this direction. 

Each of the six states— New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas- 
mania — like the Commonwealth, is governed on the par- 
liamentary and cabinet system of Great Britain. Each has 
its governor, as the Commonwealth has a Governor-General, 
appointed by the British government, and representing the 
Crown. Each, like the Commonwealth, has a Parliament 
elected by a suffrage practically universal, consisting gen- 
erally of two houses, the one a nominee chamber correspond- 
ing in its functions to the House of Lords, the other elected 
and corresponding to the House of Commons. Queensland 
has abolished its upper house. In each case the executive 
government consists of a premier, called in the case of the 
Commonwealth prime minister, together with a number 
of colleagues of his own choice from among his own party, 
which must command a majority in the elective house of 
Parliament. Each member of the ministry holds a port- 
folio, and controls one or more of the state, or common- 
wealth, departments. Thus in every state there is a Min- 
ister for Education, in full executive control of the state 
educational system but compelled to retire at any time 
when his government is defeated, as is most liable to occur 
after one of the triennial elections. 

As the Minister for Education is not necessarily an expert, 
and as he rarely holds office for a long term of years, the 
continuity of educational policy depends mainly upon the 
Under-Secretary for the Department, who is a permanent 
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officer, and who is generally given the additional title of 
Director of Education. In general the Under-Secretary, or 
Director of Education, has been appointed from among the 
higher officers of the department; but occasionally a selec- 
tion is made from abroad or from another Australian state. 
Some of the states have Public Service Boards which make 
all appointments, except to newly created positions; these 
may be filled by the Minister in charge of the department 
concerned. As a rule all appointments to the higher posi- 
tions in the service are recommended by the Under-Secretary 
to the Public Service Board for approval. The Public 
Service Board makes the exertion of political influence diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 

Responsible to the Under-Secretary, and in charge of im- 
portant subdepartments, comes a hierarchy of officials. Let 
New South Wales, the oldest state and the largest in point 
of population, serve as example. Here we find an Assistant 
Under-Secretary, a Chief Inspector of Primary Schools, a 
Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools, a Teachers College 
Principal, a Principal Medical Officer, and an Accountant. 
Within their subdepartments are other officials whose posi- 
tions carry more or less prestige, notably a body of inspectors 
of primary schools, each in charge of a large district and ful- 
filling many, though not all, of the duties of a superintend- 
ent; and a body of specialist subject-inspectors or superin- 
tendents, some of primary, others of secondary, work. The 
system as a whole is efficient, being pervaded by a reason- 
able sense of freedom tempered with responsibility, and by no 
means inelastic. 

Educational legislation.— The Colony of New South 
Wales was founded January 26,1788. In early days it was 
a penal settlement, although the natural resources of the 
colony soon attracted adventurous spirits in such numbers 
that by 1840 the practice of sending out convicts had to 
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be abandoned. As early as 1792 a school was founded in 
Sydney, aided by the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. This Society and the London 
Missionary Society rendered valuable financial assistance 
and encouragement to the clergy in their efforts to establish 
schools in a very mixed and highly reckless community. 
Almost, perhaps quite, from the outset the government was 
obliged to render assistance to teachers in the way of victuals. 
Soon state aid was extended to orphanages, charity schools, 
provision of buildings, etc. The Church of England was 
first in the field with schools, being followed by other denomi- 
nations, all receiving a modicum of government assistance. 
An attempt to endow the Church of England with one 
seventh of the land of the colony for the support of churches 
and schools failed after a brief trial, largely because of the 
natural opposition of the other churches. 

In 1848 the National Education Act was passed, under 
which the state established its own “ national ’’ schools 
alongside the denominational. The government appointed 
two boards, the one to control the new national schools, the 
other to distribute state support to the schools of the various 
churches. The Public Schools Act of 1867 abolished both 
boards, substituting a Council of Education, which controlled 
the national schools entirely and the denominational schools 
in part. A more drastic measure, the Public Instruction Act, 
which with various amendments is still in force, followed in 
1880. This act abolished the Council and erected the state 
Department of Public Instruction, now generally known as 
the Department of Education. ‘The primary schools were 
made compulsory, nonsectarian, and nearly free — in the 
case of needy families entirely so. State aid to denomina- 
tional schools was discontinued as from 1882, and most of 
the church schools other than the Roman Catholic elected 
to be taken over by the Department of Public Instruction. 
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Provision was made for state technical, high, and evening 
schools, the latter being supplanted at a later date by con- 
tinuation schools. The Free Education Act of 1906 abol- 
ished all fees in primary schools; the Bursary Endowment 
Act of 1912 erected an adequate system of scholarships and 
bursaries from the primary to the secondary institutions, 
and from. the latter to the University; and the Public In- 
struction (Amendment) Act of 1916-1917 tightened the 
provision for the compulsory school attendance. 

While the history of educational legislation in the other 
states is simpler than in New South Wales, owing to their 
more recent foundation, each now works under an act simi- 
lar in essentials to the Public Instruction Act of 1880. In 
each state, education is controlled by a minister of the Crown 
in charge of a state department ; and in each, public primary 
instruction is compulsory, free, and nonsectarian, while 
reasonable provision 1s made for secondary, technical, and 
university education. 

Centralization of authority.— The peculiarity of the 
educational systems of the Australian states is that there is 
no divided control. The centralization of authority is com- 
plete.. No local bodies have any powers in relation to the 
schools. Local codperation, however, is generally secured 
by the establishment of parents’ and citizens’ associations, 
the degree of activity of any such association depending 
mainly upon the personality and initiative of the teacher. 
Parents’ and citizens’ associations frequently donate pianos, 
garden tools, pictures, playground apparatus, prizes, etc., 
for school purposes and exercise a real though unofficial 
influence upon educational progress. All appointments, 
transfers, dismissals, regulations, details of organization, and 
curricula are controlled from the head office of the depart- 
ment, though in matters affecting the personnel of the service, 
teachers have the right to appeal to the Public Service Board. 
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It should be remembered that national schools, now offi- 
cially known as public schools, were first established when 
the population was small and scattered. At that time local 
authorities were too weak, and often too ignorant, to be en- 
trusted with much educational power or responsibility. The 
state was the only agency capable of maintaining good 
schools. Even at the present time, the rural schools of a 
small population distributed over a vast area could not be 
kept at their present level of efficiency by local support. 
Under the centralized system the smallest rural school has 
the same type of teacher, indeed the same teacher at a dif- 
ferent state of his career, as the urban. All teachers are 
required to take at least four years’ service in the country 
districts, reducible to three years in a few unfavorable locali- 
ties. Schools with a relatively poor environment are as 
well staffed and equipped as in the wealthiest suburban 
areas. Overhead charges, friction between governing bodies, 
overlapping of efforts, petty local interference and persecu- 
tion, undue influence by neighboring magnates, and other 
bugbears of decentralized systems are minimized or alto- 
gether eliminated. Many of the most troublesome problems 
of other school systems do not exist for Australia. 

Naturally, complete centralization has drawbacks as well 
as advantages. Localities do not vie with one another to 
have the best schools. ‘Towns take less pride in school build- 
ings than if the money to provide them had come directly 
from the pockets of the townsmen. ‘Teachers are not free 
to take employment where or as they choose, or to move 
from one system to another within the state. Yet the gen- 
eral opinion is that such limitations are more than compen- 
sated by the fact that every teacher is a civil servant, with 
practically certain employment, regular promotion, state 
pension rights, general security of tenure, and exemption 
from those petty and mischievous attempts at interference 
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that often proceed from the envy of mediocrity and the 
spite of ignorance, especially in small provincial centers. 

Victoria has gone a little further than the other states 
towards enlisting the codperation of local bodies. When a 
new school is to be established, the Victorian Education 
Department expects the people of the locality to find a site. 
Should there be competition with reference to the location of 
a proposed school, offers of further contributions are enter- 
tained before the education department makes its decision. 
Yet complete control and the obligation of future support 
remain with the central authority. 

Educational finance. — On the whole, educational finance 
in Australia is a simple problem. Each of the government 
departments, of which education is one, submits an estimate 
through the Minister to the Cabinet for the financial year, 
which runs from July 1 to June 30. The estimates when 
approved by the Cabinet are submitted to Parliamentary 
approval. Practically the whole support of public educa- 
tion is drawn from the consolidated revenue, no special rate 
or tax being imposed. Thus the taxpayers of the state 
meet the whole cost of the system. Any surplus at the end 
of the financial year is returned to the Treasury. The 
Cabinet sometimes reduces the estimates for education, 
which are compiled by the Under-Secretary with the help of 
the heads of subdepartments, but Parliament never. In 
each of the states education is the largest spending depart- 
ment; nor is public opinion antagonistic, although news- 
papers in the interest of the taxpayer rather than of the citi- 
zen voice an occasional murmur at the ever-rising cost. 
Since 1880 the Roman Catholic schools have never ceased 
to agitate for a subsidy; but the general sentiment of the 
people deprecates any interference with the principles of the 
Public Instruction Act, namely, that education should be 
as far as possible free, nonsectarian, and compulsory. In 
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New South Wales in 1922 the total expenditure on a mean 
effective enrollment of 304,729 pupils, or a mean average 
attendance of 257,509, was £3,698,563, of which £464,014 
was spent on buildings, additions, repairs, etc. For salaries 
and maintenance the cost per pupil on mean average attend- 
ance was £11.4.4, of administration £0.11.2, of medical 
inspection £0.1.9, of teacher training £0.6.9, of conveyance 
and subsidies £0.3.1, of bursaries and scholarships £0.3.11, 
of buildings, additions, repairs, furniture, etc. £1.16.0; the 
total cost per pupil on mean average attendance was £14.7.3. 

Inspection and supervision. — Each state is divided into 
districts, within which headmasters report upon all matters 
affecting the school to the district inspector. This officer 
refers all important decisions to the chief inspector at the 
head office, Sydney ; but in the great majority of cases the 
recommendation with which the district inspector indorses 
the application or other business becomes the decisive factor. 
Each school in the district is thoroughly examined by the 
local inspector of schools at least once a year, attention being 
paid to school tone and to teaching processes as well as to 
results. Many schools are visited more frequently. . After 
the annual inspection a numerical skill mark is suggested for 
each teacher on the staff by the inspector of schools. The 
inspectors are regarded as the keystone of the administrative 
arch, and are generally appointed from headmasters who 
are recognized as possessing special qualifications for the 
work. Some of the districts are extremely large; and an 
inspector’s work involves much traveling as well as clerical 
and administrative duties. New South Wales, with a net or 
individual enrollment in 1922 of 351,393 at primary and sec- 
ondary schools, increasing at the rate of about 10,000 per 
year, has now 47 inspectors of schools. In the other states 
the number is approximately in the same proportion to the 
school population. 
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PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


It is difficult to estimate the extent of preschool educa- 
tion, but a considerable proportion of school pupils has 
learned to read and to count at home. Infant departments 
are found in connection with the larger primary schools. 
In such departments both kindergarten and Montessori 
methods are extensively applied. The infant school covers 
the work of classes I and II, representing ages from 6 to 7 
and from 7 to 8 respectively. Kindergarten classes for 
children below class I are conducted in many schools in order 
to bring young children in the cities under refining influences 
and to provide means for the free and appropriate develop- 
ment of their minds. In New South Wales during the year 
1921 there were 152 specifically kindergarten classes in 
operation in public schools. In these classes 9,296 children 
were enrolled, the average attendance being 7,148. 

In addition to the kindergarten work of the state or public 
schools, mention must be made of the Kindergarten Unions 
which exist for charitable purposes in each of the Australian 
states. These Unions conduct kindergartens in congested 
city areas, aided by government grants. In New South 
Wales the department of education provides an annual sub- 
sidy to the Kindergarten Union of £1,000. The Kinder- 
garten Union has its own Training College, which provides 
teachers for kindergarten departments in many private 
schools and in the kindergartens of the Union. The latter 
are twelve in number with 36 teachers. On roll in Decem- 
ber, 1922, were 720 scholars, all under seven years of age, 
the average attendance being 552. 

There is a tendency to recur to Froebel’s view that the 
proper place for young children is out of doors. Hence in 
certain areas kindergarten playgrounds have been established 
for the exclusive use of young children under skilled super- 
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vision. Playthings and apparatus are supplied, games 
organized, and hygienic habits inculeated. In Sydney three 
such playgrounds are provided by the Kindergarten Union, 
one by the Child Welfare Association, and one by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Primary work is accomplished by a large number of public 
schools, at which eighty per cent of Australian children at- 
tend. The following table showing the number of primary 
schools of various types at the end of 1922 and their fre- 
quency in point of size, is from the Official Year Book of 
New South Wales, and may be taken as typical of Australian 
conditions as a whole. 


TABLE 1 
Oi ceio il ee orem log RAR, etoxa zx, Oren. 

I Over 1000 48 
II 751-1000 33 
TET 541— 750 43 
IV 201— 540 146 
Vv 41— 200 526 
VI 20— 40 1181 
Provisional 10-20 488 
Half-time 95 

Traveling and House to 
House 3 
Correspondence 3 
Infants ; 19 
Subsidized 542 
Reformatory 3 
Evening Continuation 47 


Two features of the table are noteworthy, the great fre- 
quency of small schools necessitated by the distribution of a 
small population over vast rural expanses, and the consider- 
able number of very large schools due to the concentration 
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of more than one third of the population of the State in the 
metropolitan district. In New South Wales there is only 
one Sydney. Similarly in Victoria there is only one Mel- 
bourne. The existence of two large cities in Australia has 
at least the advantage of broadening the national outlook. 

Public schools may be established in any locality where 
the attendance of no fewer than twenty children is assured. 
Coeducation is practiced in all the smaller schools; but 
where the average attendance exceeds 360 the boys and girls 
are taught in separate departments. Where the attendance 
exceeds 600, a third department is added for infants, who take 
a two-year course before proceeding to one of the primary 
departments. 

In New South Wales compulsory school attendance was 
instituted by the Public Instruction Act of 1880; but in 
1916 an Amending Act was passed in order to remedy certain 
deficiencies which had become apparent in the earlier meas- 
ure. Children between 7 and 14 years old are now required 
to attend not a certain number of days or half days, but 
every day of the school year. Satisfactory explanation may 
be required of parents for a single absence. A number of 
attendance officers appointed under the Act have done good 
service in bringing the necessity of regular schooling home to 
the people; although there is still some difficulty in persuad- 
ing magistrates to impose adequate penalties, and not to take 
too lenient a view of irregularities. . 

As to courses, the New South Wales system is typical. 
From about 6 to 8 years the child attends an Infant School 
or Department (Classes I and II); and from about 8 to 12 
takes the primary course (Classes III to VI), leading to an 
examination for Permit to Enroll in High Schools or schools 
of an intermediate character. The primary course to this 
point includes English in its various branches, mathematics, 
geography, elementary science, nature knowledge, civics and 
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morals, history, Scripture (undenominational, and taught by 
the class teacher), art and manual work, music, and physical 
education. An outline of the work for each year is provided 
in the Syllabus of Instruction issued by the state department 
of education, which prescribes certain subject matter and 
- standards, and even suggests certain methods of teaching, 
while admitting of wide local modification in respect of detail. 
During the year 1924 a marked tendency towards introduc- 
ing more exact and scientific methods of testing ability and 
attainments in relation to school conditions has been dis- 
cernible in the several Australian States. Several local in- 
ventions of teaching material, especially in relation to ele- 
mentary arithmetic, have achieved prominence; and the 
output of local educational literature has been considerable. 

Rural schools. — In New South Wales the term “rural 
school” is applied officially to certain large schools in country 
towns, at which the curriculum is varied by the inclusion of 
agricultural, domestic, and manual training in a higher ratio 
to other subjects than elsewhere. Although not known by 
the name ‘‘rural,’”’ several types of small schools are found 
in the sparsely settled districts. In settlements having 
an attendance of from ten to twenty pupils, or of a 
merely temporary character, provisional schools are estab- 
lished by the department of education. If aminimum attend- 
ance of ten pupils can be collected in two groups not more 
than ten miles apart, a half-time school is established, one 
teacher dividing his time between the two places. Whenever 
practicable, the education department pays for daily convey- 
ance of pupils in the neighborhood to central schools. In 
1923 about 7,500 pupils were thus conveyed to 1,012 central 
schools. New South Wales has three traveling schools, 
which visit isolated families, teaching each for a week at a 
time. The masters of these picturesque institutions are 
equipped with a vehicle and a tent, the latter to be used as a 
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schoolhouse. Again, there are subsidized schools, the teach- 
ers of which are employed by two or more families and 
subsidized by the State. Of recent years an increasing 
number of isolated children is being reached by correspond- 
ence schools with their headquarters in Sydney. Under 
certain conditions, too, the department of education makes 
payments in aid of boarding children in a township for the 
purpose of schooling. ‘Thus the problems of the isolated 
child and the isolated family are faced with some courage ; 
and it should be recollected that wherever twenty children 
can be gathered together a permanent public school is estab- 
lished and wholly supported by the State. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 


Between the primary schools and the full five-year-course 
high schools, the State of New South Wales provides: (a) Dis- 
trict schools in various country centers with both primary 
and secondary departments, (b) superior public or day-con- 
tinuation schools with classes numbered VII, VIII, and IX, 
and divided into the commercial, junior technical, and domes- 
tic types (the last for girls), (c) intermediate high schools 
offering, like the district schools, the first three years of the 
ordinary high-school course, (d) composite schools, essentially 
primary but taking secondary pupils who are not within 
reach of a secondary school or one of the regular types. 
Instruction in all of the above classes of schools is entirely 
free. Only in the full high schools are fees charged. 

Mention must be made of the evening continuation schools 
which have been established by the State for those who, 
after completing the primary course, have left school in order 
to follow various occupations. The average age of pupils 
in attendance is eighteen, and the course offered, whether 
commercial, junior technical, or domestic (for girls), is de- 
signed for completion in two years. Attendance is volun- 
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tary, the average weekly enrollment in New South Wales in 
1922 at 47 such schools being 4,170, and the average weekly 
attendance 3,127. The fee of sixpence per week is refunded 
at the end of each year to students whose conduct and attend- 
ance have been satisfactory. 

Intermediate school curriculum. — The content of the 
intermediate courses in Australian schools may be briefly 
indicated. The intermediate high schools cover the first 
three years of the full high-school course, on completion of 
which pupils may advance to high schools, being given free 
railway passes, if travel is involved, in order to facilitate their 
attendance. The curriculum of schools of this type is indi- 
cated under the heading “‘ Secondary School Curriculum.” 
The commercial schools include courses in economics, busi- 
ness principles and practice, and shorthand, in addition to a 
continuation of the chief subjects of the primary curriculum. 
The junior technical schools offer instead of the subjects 
enumerated above, drawing, woodwork, and metal work. 
The domestic science schools substitute for these subjects 
needlework and garment construction, household cookery, 
household laundry, advanced cookery, and domestic arts. — 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In the field of secondary education the Australian States 
provide a ladder by which intelligent children may mount 
to success of any kind that may be desired. In addition to 
the state secondary schools of various types there are many 
important religious schools and colleges of secondary rank, 
as well as endowed and proprietary schools. In New South 
Wales, although state high schools of an effective type had 
existed from 1881, it was only in 1912 that a comprehensive 
system of state secondary education was established. Fees 
in state high schools were abolished, but reimposed in 1923 ; 
great numbers of bursaries and scholarships were instituted, 
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and in the next nine years the number of students attending 
high and district schools was trebled. High schools offering 
a regular five-year course are supplemented by intermediate 
high schools which provide for the first three years of such 
a curriculum, by district schools which have both primary 
and secondary departments, by continuation schools, and 
even by certain primary schools which have composite super- 
primary courses. ‘The following table is for the year 1922: 





TABLE 2 

Sc N Gross En- Rasary= 

CHOOL UMBER ROLLMENT ats pall 
High and Districha), oo) tase eee 66 16,620 12,962 

Superior or Public 
(Day Continuation)", yr a — aa — 
CWommercial vs coitades meth Tee eke 16 1,213 684 
JUDIOT: LCCODIO8 | gt ae nee 25 4,544 2,874 
TIOMESTICHS at | Seen er 48 7,041 4,095 
Total.superior . ahaa 89 12,798 7,653 
Composites eo) 2 asic eek oe te 151 2,017 2 1,781 
Total Secondary and Super-Primary 306 31,435 22,396 
1 Secondary pupils. 2 Net enrollment. 


Controversy still rages in New South Wales about the 
reimposition of high-school fees in 1923. The fees are only 
two guineas (about $10) a term, and in Victoria similar fees 
have always been required. Children whose parents have 
small incomes are admitted free and their identity is not dis- 
closed. Yet in New South Wales the tradition since 1912 
had been free high schools ; and it remains uncertain whether 
the future will indorse any other policy. The object of the 
return to fees was that the interest on a special loan, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary annual appropriation for primary 
school buildings, might be paid without recourse to in- 
creased taxation. 
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An important movement in favor of the erection of hos- 
tels (dormitories) in connection with country high schools 
is still proceeding. Australian opinion does not counte- 
nance small high schools; hence the necessity for hostels so 
that pupils from remote places may live and study under 
suitable conditions. Places in state high schools are al- 
lotted as the result of competitive examination in connec- 
tion with the Permit to Enroll, formerly known as the 
Qualifying Certificate. About 1,000 bursaries with money 
allowances are granted annually to high-school students 
whose parents have comparatively low incomes. Every pupil 
who obtains a Permit to Enroll can be accommodated at 
some form of middle or intermediate school, but not all at 
the full high schools; hence the necessity of a competitive 
element. In no country in the world, however, is the path 
to secondary and university education easier than in New 
South Wales for children of ability above the average, be- 
cause of the thousand annual bursaries to high schools and 
the two hundred annual bursaries to the University, all 
carrying sufficient allowance for the support of the student 
as well as remission of fees and a grant of textbooks. 

Election of subjects in high schools is limited. Pupils 
who are not to take languages or higher mathematics find 
a place in the middle or continuation schools. 

Secondary school curriculum. — Secondary education in 
Australia adheres mainly to the New South Wales model, 
which may be described in some detail. In the full five- 
year high schools there is limited election of subjects during 
the first three years. During this period each pupil takes 
English, history, geography, mathematics, including arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and elementary trigonometry, at 
least one language in addition to English, at least one science, 
and an option in music, art, technical subjects, commercial 
subjects, or domestic arts or sciences. The content of tech- 
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nical, commercial, and domestic subjects is indicated under 
the head of intermediate courses. Mathematics being re- 
garded as one, the number of subjects normally pursued at 
a time is seven. At the end of the first three years of the 
secondary school course a public intermediate examination 
is held by the Department of Education, candidates par- 
ticipating from the nonstate as well as from the state high 
schools. 

During the final two years of the high-school course the 
election of subjects is entirely free. Usually seven subjects 
are taken. For convenience of arrangement the curriculum 
is divided into a number of subject groups. The English 
group includes English, history, and geography; in the 
mathematics group are arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trig- 
onometry, and mechanics; the language group comprises 
French, German, Latin, Greek, and ancient history; the 
science group embraces chemistry, physics, botany, geology 
(practical and theoretical), physiology and hygiene, zodlogy, 
and agricultural science (physics, botany, chemistry, en- 
tomology, and theory of agriculture) ; the commercial group 
includes economics, business principles and practice, and 
shorthand; the miscellaneous group includes music, art, 
practical drawing, manual training (woodwork), metal work, 
and domestic subjects as outlined for domestic science 
schools. The conclusion of the full five-year course is 
marked by the Department of Education’s Leaving Cer- 
tificate examination. 

In New South Wales the intermediate and leaving ex- 
aminations are controlled by a Board of Examiners con- 
sisting of four representatives of the Department of Edu- 
cation and four representatives of the University. A 
generous proportion of bursaries (scholarships) is allotted 
to high schools by the State on the results of the Qualifying 
Certificate examination which marks the termination of the 
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primary school course. High-school bursaries include the 
grant of textbooks, remission of fees, and an allowance of 
£12 a year to pupils living at home, or £40 a year to pupils 
boarding, for the first three years. In the fourth year the 
allowances are £18 and £50 respectively; and in the fifth 
year £24 and £50. From the high schools as many as 200 
bursaries of an increased value are granted each year on the 
Leaving Certificate examination to the University. Thus 
the educational path of all children of ability is made smooth, 
even to the completion of professional courses in law, medi- 
cine, etc. At first the system appears to be dominated 
unduly by examinations; but it must be remembered that 
these are set upon the course of study, not the course of 
study upon the examinations. 

High-school bursaries are tenable at nonstate as well as 
at state secondary schools; and University bursaries are 
also open to candidates from every school approved by the 
state inspectors. One result of this system is that the 
‘Great Public Schools ’’ (nonstate) open their doors to 
inspection by the Department of Education; and that they 
follow the elastic syllabus provided by the Department. 

Bursaries are awarded by a Bursary Board which includes 
representatives of denominational and other nonstate 
schools as well as representatives of the Department of 
Education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Classes for technical education in New South Wales date 
from 1865. In 1883 the State took over the control of the 
movement. In 1892 the Sydney Technical College was 
opened. ‘Technical education has its own superintendent 
and is organized independently of the other educational 
subdepartments. Codrdination is established with the 
technical high schools, trade schools, junior technical 
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(continuation) schools, and technical classes in primary 
departments of public schools. While the Sydney Technical 
College is the center of the state system, important branch 
colleges exist at Newcastle, Broken Hill, and East Sydney, 
and trade schools in seventeen other centers. An important 
feature of the system is that no student is admitted to a 
course unless actually engaged in the specific trade to which 
the course relates. Advisory committees composed of rep- 
resentative employers and employees help to keep all the 
work in touch with trade requirements. In a few trades 
such committees have been able to arrange for technical 
instruction to be given in the employers’ time. 

The trade schools offer lower trade courses of three years’ 
duration, leading to a certificate of trade competency ; 
while the Technical College adds higher two-year courses, 
leading to the college diploma. ‘The University extends a 
measure of recognition to certain of the highest courses. 
A series of scholarships facilitates progress from junior tech- 
nical to trade schools, trade schools to the Technical College, 
and the Technical College to University. Otherwise low 
fees are charged. The following statistics for 1922 relate 
to the Technical College and trade schools of New South 
Wales:' Number of classes 646; lecturers and teachers 
470 ; total enrollment, counting students in each class joined, 
21,328; total number of individual students 9,806; fees 
received £13,627; net expenditure £127,638. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


In New South Wales 19.9 per cent of school pupils attend 
private schools, while the remainder are to be found in those 
provided by the State. Under the so-called Truancy Act 
of 1916 children between 7 and 14 years of age must be 
efficiently educated; hence private schools, both primary 
and secondary, have to satisfy the Minister of Education 
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as to standards, qualifications of teachers, and adequacy of 
premises. Although the State ceased to subsidize private 
schools in 1882 in the case of scholars who obtain bursaries 
at secondary schools, under the Bursary Endowment Act 
the State does subsidize pupils. Within limits bursars 
may elect the schools which they desire to attend. In this 
way private and denominational secondary schools may 
obtain a little indirect support from public funds. ‘This 
system has the advantage of leading private secondary 
schools to pursue courses which are in general sympathy 
with the syllabus of instruction devised by the Department 
of Education. A similar correspondence obtains between 
state and private primary schools, as the latter are expected 
to reach the state standards. 

Whereas the State of New South Wales virtually licenses 
schools, that of Victoria licenses the teachers. In this 
matter Victoria has gone farther than any other part of the 
British Empire. 

In New South Wales in 1922 there were 72,488 day pupils 
and 7,759 boarders enrolled at private schools, mainly de- 
nominational. The position as regards denominational 
schools in 1922 will be clear from the following table: 


TABLE 3 








ENROLLMENT] AVERAGE 
CLASSIFICATION ScHoous | Teacuers | DecEMBER | DatLty AtT- 
QUARTER TENDAN CE 


Undenominational . . .. . 150 478 8,255 7,049 


Roman Catholic. . . . . .| 451 | 2,070 | 64,693 | 52,874 
Srurch-of England... 20. :. 60 298 5,288 4,629 
BPR VCOVIAL Mee: OAR eee on 5 A7 888 810 
Methodist . 2 28 639 579 
Lutheran .. Bis SA 2 2 59 56 
Seventh Day Adventist vee v4 16 314 261 
Hebrew. . . as’ — a — —_— 
Theosophical . 1 7 81 82 


Pt aeeie etn. fea es | O78 2,946 80,217 66,340 
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TEACHERS 


Teachers are not admitted to the public schools of New 
South Wales without a course of training which may ex- 
tend from one to four, or, in a few cases, even to five years. 
The training of teachers is concentrated at the Sydney 
Teachers College, one of the largest and best equipped in 
the world. This College has made provision for training 
more than 1200 students in 1925, all receiving a money al- 
lowance which they are under bond to refund if they leave 
the state service within a few years, and all doing full-time 
work, averaging twenty-one hours per week, at day courses. 
The majority of the students upon entrance have com- 
pleted the five-year high-school course and have attained 
their leaving certificate; but some are allowed to enter at 
the intermediate state, only three high-school years having 
been completed. Students who are to be appointed to 
small country schools at present have only one year’s train- 
ing; others have at least two years. If matriculated, they 
may take one or more years at the University before pro- 
ceeding to their professional year’s course at the College. 
Graduates may be awarded the diploma of education on com- 
pleting their year of professional training. In most cases they 
are then appointed to high schools. Special courses of train- 
ing are provided to meet the needs of subprimary, com- 
mercial, domestic, junior technical, and rural schools. 
Somewhat similar arrangements for the training of teachers 
are made in each of the other states, although several re- 
quire a year in the schools prior to training. 

Teachers are classified according to attainments and 
practical skill, the former estimated by college and depart- 
mental examinations, the latter by inspectors of schools. 
In New South Wales the grades are Unclassified, 3B, 3A, 
2B, 2A, 1B, 1A. 
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Salaries. — It is possible to give some indication of the 
general level of the salaries of teachers. In 1921 the rates 
of salary for the lowest classified male teachers in charge of 
the lowest class of school, and for the highest classified male 
teachers in the highest class of school (primary schools only) 
were shown in the following table: 


TABLE 4 
N 
Avarmaita| Sours | Vioronsa | Q7eNS | Soom | TASMANTA 
Towest:<./ 2’. £222 £312 £156 £185 £210 £210 
Highest... -. 570 637 600 600 550 650 





More recent and detailed information may be given as to 
salaries in New South Wales, the general level being a little 
higher than in other states. At present it is proposed that 
considerable increases shall be made in the salaries of teach- 
ers in charge of the highest class of schools. In 1923 New 
South Wales had 443 teachers in high schools, not including 
intermediate high, district, or continuation schools, at a 
salary expenditure of £194,290, the average salary of a 
teacher in one of these schools (man or woman) being 
£438.2.7. In general throughout the Department of 
Education in this State the salary of a woman teacher is 
fixed at four fifths of that of a man on the same grade and 
doing similar work. The following table gives details of 
the salaries of teachers in New South Wales, the average 
for men being more than four fifths of the average for women, 
because the average man advances higher in the service 
than the average woman, especially as many women leave 
the service through marriage before reaching one of the 
higher positions. 
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TABLE 5 


AVERAGE SALARY OF PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN NEw SoutH WALES 


AVERAGE AVERAGE 


NuMBER OF MEN NuMBER OF WOMEN 











SALARY SALARY 
Headmasters . . . 848] £536 | Headmistresses . . . 293| £443 
Teachers in charge of Teachers in charge of 
small schools . . 1422] 358 small schools '.... .  Ib2ameza7 
First assistants . . 273] 448 | First assistants .. . 239) 361 
Assistants <= . «+ 698) 346. | Assistants...) 920 So o7eeeeee 
Hix-students .. ... .. 234) 268° | Ex-students ........5)°2)e7uLy eau 
Junior teachers Junior teachers 
(under 21 years) . Sisty GLz2 (under 21 years) . . 444] 138 
Temporary assistants 46| 232 | Temporary assistants . 456| 178 
Teachers of needlework 163 | 230 
Total and average . 3608)| £3651| Total and average . . 4515| £2391 


1 These averages are not based on the columns immediately above them. 


Pensions. — New South Wales has a public service pen- 
sion scheme. All teachers in common with other civil serv- 
ants are required to contribute in proportion to the pen- 
sion desired, the maximum attainable being £6 per week. 
The government contributes an amount approximately 
equal to the sum of the contributions of public servants. 
The pension is payable to women retiring at 55 years of 
age, or to men retiring at 60. It is payable also to any who 
may be incapacitated by illness, ete. Should a man die, 
his widow is entitled to half pension. 

Tenure and status. — The great attraction of a teacher’s 
career in all the Australian states is the permanence and 
security of his tenure. Hence about 40 per cent of the staffs 
of schools are men who have no thought of exchanging their 
career for another. In New South Wales only two teachers 
out of 8,464 were dismissed during 1922. It is quite im- 
possible for a teacher to lose his position except as a result 
of grave fault on his own part. He can rely upon the sup- 
port of the powerful Teachers’ Federation, the protection 
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of the Minister and even of Parliament, and the right of 
appeal to the Public Service Board in case of undue admin- 
istrative interference. It is his own fault if he does not 
receive steady and almost regular promotion. His status in 
the community depends almost exclusively upon the quali- 
ties of his own personality ; but there can be no doubt that 
recent large increases in teachers’ salaries have done much 
for the prestige of the profession in the public eye. Salaries 
are highest in New South Wales, where the lower and middle 
ranks of teachers are well paid, although the senior officers 
of the department have less financial reward than is properly 
due for their important services. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


In all the Australian states attention has been focused 
recently upon this topic; but use of exact scientific measures 
of school work in place of the older forms of examination 
and inspection is still not far beyond the experimental stage. 
The most important advance yet made is signalized by the 
appearance this year of the Sydney revision of the Binet- 
Simon Scale by Dr. G. E. Phillips of the Sydney Teachers 
College. This work, founded upon fifteen hundred complete 
applications and several thousands of partial applications of 
the tests, will give the most reliable measure yet available 
for testing general ability. Many other experimental 
studies, for the most part verifications of English and 
American tests, appear in the various educational periodi- 
cals published in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, 
Perth, and Hobart. In Schooling (Sydney Teachers College) 
Professor Mackie and other members of the College staff 
have endeavored to interpret the movement towards 
scientific measurement in education. Physical measure- 
ments are systematically applied by the Department’s 
medical officers. 
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MEDICAL AND SocIAL WorkK 


The medical inspection of school children is conducted by 
the medical officers of the Department of Education. In- 
spection is arranged so that each child may be examined 
every three years. In New South Wales a metropolitan 
dental clinic, and for the rural districts a traveling school 
hospital and traveling clinics, provide treatment for children 
with physical defects. The functions of the medical branch 
of the education department include the investigation of 
epidemics, lectures on personal cleanliness, sick-nursing, 
home hygiene and care of babies, the teaching of school 
hygiene to students in training, lectures to parents, ete. 
Physical exercises are the responsibility of class teachers, 
who are trained for the work, aided by a limited number of 
specialists. Expeditions are regularly organized to swim- 
ming baths, if such be accessible. Nature study excursions 
and the celebration of Anzac Day, bird days, and similar 
periodical functions are generally regarded as conducive 
to the social welfare of school pupils. Neither is any sight 
more inspiring than the gigantic annual sports meeting of the 
Public Schools Amateur Athletic Association on the Sydney 
Cricket Ground. Vacation schools for swimming are widely 
patronized. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Each of the state capitals, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, 
Brisbane, Perth, and Hobart, has its University. Inno case 
is the university a state institution, but the states subsidize 
the universities and erect buildings for them. The Report 
of the Minister for Education for 1922 gives the following 
summary of conditions in the University of Sydney: 

Two thousand nine hundred and sixty-five students, 


including 706 women, attended lectures during 1922. The 
number of students admitted to matriculation was 464. 
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Five hundred and sixteen degrees were conferred during 
the year, namely: M.A. 16; B.A. 122; B.Ec. 14; LL.B. 
peeve Vibe tla) Cn Me fl 2-6 B Dis. Lh D.Se: 2° 
Piece. aod IV. Ie Bsc. Apr. 335. V.8¢6. 3° 
B.Arch. 8; total 516. 

The University staff consists of 32 professors, 6 associ- 
ate professors, 2 assistant professors, and 170 lecturers 
and demonstrators, of whom 8 professors and 8 lecturers 
and readers are paid out of the Challis Fund. There were, 
in addition, 13 honorary lecturers and demonstrators 
and 4 honorary curators. 

The year’s expenditure was £199,074, and included 
salaries £119,919; scientific apparatus and maintenance 
of departments, etc., £28,381; printing, stationery, and 
general charges, £6,326; building and repairs, etc., 
£36,470 ; scholarships, bursaries, ete., £5,265 ; unexpended 
income of benefactions invested, £3,569. An amount of 
£68,470 was received from Government as statutory and 
annual endowment, £50,000 for building vote, and £400 
from the Federal Government; £59,350 was derived from 
private foundations, including Challis and McCaughey 
Funds, for the payment of professorships, lectureships, 
scholarships, bursaries, prizes, etc., for the Fisher Library, 
and for the maintenance of the P. N. Russell School of 
Engineering. New endowments totalled £8,509. The 
total income for the year was £228,404, including building 
vote. 


In university government there is a tendency towards an 
increase of state control, accompanying increased demands 
on the part of the universities for financial assistance from 
the governments concerned. In New South Wales a minor- 
ity of members of the senate, the governing body of the 
University, is appointed by the State. Agitations for local 
branches of the University in country centers, and for a 
. system of external degrees with tuition by correspondence, 
have not as yet achieved tangible results. At present the 
general opinion is against the transformation of the univer- 
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sities into state institutions, on the ground chiefly that pri- 
vate endowment would tend to be limited and discouraged. 

The University of Sydney was founded and endowed by 
Act of Parliament in 1851. Melbourne University, founded 
in 1853, although not quite so large or so well endowed as 
Sydney, is in every way comparable to it. The University 
of Adelaide also is well established and of wide reputation. 
The remaining three universities, those of Brisbane, Western 
Australia (at Perth), and Tasmania (at Hobart), exist at 
present upon a smaller scale, but all maintain high stand- 
ards of admission and of scholarly instruction. 


STATISTICS 


The following statistics regarding education in the Aus- 
tralian states, except where otherwise stated, are for the 
year 1922. The position in New South Wales has already 
been illustrated. 

Victoria. — The activities of the Victorian Education 
Department are carried on in the following types of schools 
(see Report of the Minister of Public Instruction) : 


Elementary schools, 2,305 ; total attendance, 213,738. Iso- 
lated and invalid children taught by correspondence, 210. 
Subsidized schools, 16; total attendance, 124. 
Teachers: Classified, 4,556; temporary, 232; junior, 

1,765; sewing mistresses, 316. 

High Schools, 31; higher elementary schools, 37. 

Central schools, 15; higher elementary classes, 3. 

Total attendance for secondary education, 11,410. 

Technical schools: senior, 25, in 20 of which the course 

of work outlined for junior technical schools is carried 
out. Total attendance, 13,295. 

Schools of domestic arts, 5; total attendance, 930. 

Cooking centers, 60; total attendance, 5,633. 

Woodwork centers, 70; total attendance, 8,225. 

In addition, woodwork is taught as an ordinary time- 
table subject in 53 rural schools. 
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Special Schools : 
Deaf mutes, 110 pupils; blind, 37 pupils; 
Mentally deficient, 2 schools, 125 pupils ; 
Epileptics, 31 pupils; Open-air School for Anzemics, 
fe? pups: 
Total number of pupils under instruction in the Depart- 
ment’s schools, 225,290. 
In the schools of the Free Kindergarten Union, which 
receives a Government subsidy of £1,000 a year, 
there are 1,489 pupils under six years of age. 


South Australia.— The number of schools under the 
South Australian Education Department in 1921 was 1,016, 
including 1 Adelaide High School, 21 high schools including 
commercial schools, 13 domestic art centers, 8 woodwork 
centers, 12 technical schools, 443 primary schools of classes 
I to VI, 490 primary schools with class VII, 4 part-time 
schools, 23 infant schools, and 1 correspondence school. 

The total number of children taught in all schools under 
the department during the year was 91,856. The number 
of individual pupils in attendance was 79,769, as 12,087 at- 
tended more than one school; this shows an increase of 
3,778 on the net number under instruction during 1920. 
The daily average attendance for the year in all schools was 
63,808, an increase of 2,159 on the record of the previous year. 

From the annual statistics furnished by the teachers the 
following returns have been compiled: — 





TABLE 6 
NUMBER 
Gross ATTEND- Net NuMBER INCREASE 
NumpBer |inc More INSTRUCTED 1921 
INSTRUCTED|THAN ONE OVER 
1921 Seno. |_| IRAE 
1921 1920 1921 
High schools. a 3,114 47 2,828 3,067 239 
Primary schools, L to VI . .| 79,165 | 10,554 | 66,092 | 68,611 | 2,519 
Class VII schools . . . .| 9,577 | 1,486 | 7,071 | 8,091 | 1,020 





ome te 2. |) 01856. | 12.087) | 175,991 | 79,709.51 3.778 
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The average daily attendance was: High schools, 2,569.8 ; 
Primary schools, classes I to VI, 54,872.6; Class VII schools, 
6,365.8; total, 63,808.2. 

Queensland. — At the end of 1922 the Queensland Edu- 
cation Department had 1,632 schools in operation, 11 of 
which were high schools, 3 rural schools, 111 ordinary pro- 
visional schools, 33 part-time provisional schools, 3 aborig- 
inal schools, and 1 farm home school. 

The attendance of children is thus described in the Minis- 
ter’s Report: 


For the year 1922 the gross enrollment was 2,096 in 
state high schools; 1,231 in rural schools; 148,915 in 
state primary schools; and 3,121 in provisional (primary) 
schools, making a total of 150,363. The corresponding 
total for 1921 was 147,434. The net enrollment, or num- 
ber of distinct children, was 1,325 in state high schools ; 
1,126 in rural schools; 125,577 in state primary schools ; 
and 2,436 in provisional schools; total, 180,464. The 
corresponding total for 1921 was 128,225. ‘The average 
daily attendance was 1,336 in state high schools; 831 in 
the rural schools; 98,611 in state primary schools; and 
2,025 in provisional schools; total, 102,803, showing an 
increase of 3,651 over the daily attendance for 1921. 
The average daily attendance was 78.8 per cent of the net 
enrollment — an increase in the percentage on the return 
for 1921 of 1.5 per cent, and an increase of 2.9 per cent 
on the return for 1920. The regularity of the daily 
average attendance during the year was satisfactory, the 
quality of the attendance having been little affected by 
unfavourable weather conditions and epidemics. 


Western Australia. — The average enrollment in this State 
in 724 primary schools for 1922 was 50,636, the average at- 
tendance being 45,068. The average enrollment for 6 high 
schools was 1,230, with an average attendance of 1,164. 
Apart from those attending high schools, 382 boys and 526 
girls took commercial courses, 795 boys an industrial course, 
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448 girls a domestic course, and 416 boys and 345 girls a pro- 
fessional course. Many of those taking the professional 
course proposed to become teachers. Evening continuation 
classes at 22 centers had an average enrollment of 2,831 in- 
dividual pupils. ‘Technical schools had an average enroll- 
ment of 3,503. The regular adult teachers numbered 1,530, 
the average salary of all adult teachers being £244.4.64. 

Tasmania. — The condition of education in the compara- 
tively small State of Tasmania in 1922 may be illustrated 
from the Minister’s Report: 


The total number of children enrolled for the year was 
40,532, but of these, 4,679, through removal and other 
causes, attended more than one state school, so that the 
number of individual children on the rolls was 35,853, 
an increase of 921 over the figures for 1921. The total 
average for the year was 27,161, an increase of 1,015 over 
the average for 1921. Although the net enrollment was 
35,853, many of the children were not on the books for 
the whole year. Some young children were enrolled after 
the beginning of the year, whilst others left during the 
year to go to work. ‘The following table shows the steady 
increase in attendance for the past five years: 





TABLE 7 
2 in 3 * 4 2 

Y G E ¥, N : E VERAGE VERAGE ERCENTAGE 

Re cet nee ore Damp bios 4 ovens 
1918 38,159 33,829 30,329 28,650 81 
1919 38,239 34,144 30,522 25,082 81 
1920 39,360 34,463 31,027 25,499 82 
1921 39,127 34,932 32.530 26,146 82 
1922 40,532 30,8599 32,303 27,161 83 


In many cases the work of the teacher is ably seconded 
by the members of the board of advice, who take a per- 
sonal interest in the school or schools. With the ap- 
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proval of the Commissioner of Police, all police officers 
outside the cities of Hobart and Launceston have been 
empowered by the Minister to act as truant officers, with 
full power, at the request of the chairmen of boards of 
advice, to take proceedings under the compulsory clause 
of the Education Act. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


All the Australian states are in the position of having to 
secure the appropriation of a great sum each year from con- 
solidated revenue for the support of education. Although 
parliaments never attack the education estimates, it is often 
difficult for a ministry to make adequate provision for school 
buildings, which have been erected almost entirely from 
revenue. In recent years a policy of loans for school build- 
ings, under suitable conditions of repayment, has been in- 
stituted not as a substitute for building from revenue, but 
as a supplement to the usual annual building vote. An- 
other serious problem is that of obtaining a sufficient number 
of qualified teachers, but the development of public high 
schools and of the teachers’ training colleges will gradually 
overtake the shortage. 

Compulsory education has not yet been extended beyond 
fourteen years. There are few more urgent problems than 
that of securing proper education at least to the age of six- 
teen. The question has received considerable attention in 
Australia; but financial and other difficulties have hitherto 
proved insuperable. 

Tasmania has the most complete legislation regarding 
mental deficiency. New South Wales is erecting extensive 
schools for defectives at Macquarie Fields; but it cannot be 
said that the problem has been adequately solved. Special 
classes for retarded but not defective children have been 
established in a number of large schools, notably in Queens- 
land. By the aid of such classes many retarded children 
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have been enabled to catch up with other pupils of their 
own age. 

On the whole the Australian systems have solved the prob- 
lem of the one-teacher school better than most others. 
Such schools have trained teachers and standardized courses, 
with state support and control. The educational oppor- 
tunities of the rural child are little if at all inferior to those 
of the urban. 

The question of placing education under a state com- 
mission independent of political control is now receiving con- 
siderable attention ; but public opinion appears to incline to 
the present system, under which no government can escape 
responsibility for its actions towards the schools. 
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BULGARIA } 


INTRODUCTION 


A study of the educational movement in the Balkans 
will show that the benighted and otherwise slow, stolid, and 
conservative Bulgarians have made the greatest strides in 
their educational development in comparison not only with 
their immediate, but also with their more distant neighbors. 
It has already been pointed out by many foreign authors 
that statistically within a decade Bulgaria has outstripped 
her older and more advanced sister states in point of literacy? 
It has also been repeatedly stated by alien educators posted 
on the matter that Bulgaria possesses one of the finest 
educational systems in the world. In that respect Bulgaria 
has often been compared to Germany. The Bulgarians 
themselves, on the contrary, consider their educational 
system and methods far from ideal. No other ministry in 
the country has been exposed to harsher criticism than that 
of Education. It is the department most dear to the heart 


1'The accompanying article assumes a knowledge of the reform movement 
initiated by Mr. Omarchefsky, Minister of Education under the Agrarian 
Party. The movement is the subject of a monograph by Professor William 
F. Russell, published in 1924 under the title, Schools of Bulgaria, by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. The work is de- 
scribed by the author of the present article as ‘‘the best reference manual on 
the subject published outside of the country.” 

2 Professor W. 8. Monroe in his book, Bulgaria and Her People, p. 236, 
has a statement to the effect that in 1913, when Serbia and Greece had been 
free from Ottoman rule more than 80 years, Rumania more than 50, and 
Bulgaria only 36, the illiteracy of new recruits in the Greek army was 30 per 
cent, in the Rumanian 41, and in the Bulgarian 5. Serbian statistics are 
not given, but the illiteracy of the whole Serbian nation was 83 per cent. 

39 . 
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of the people. Two things in this peasant state have from 
time immemorial been held sacred by its citizens, their soil 
and the education of their youth. Because they minded 
their own business, 2.e., tilled their ground and “‘ said noth- 
ing,’ the Turkish Pashas took a liking to the Bulgarian and 
called him his “‘ most faithful rayah.” They indeed tilled 
their fields and kept silent for centuries, but never forgot 
their book. When the wave of general awakening swept 
across the Balkans at the beginning of the last century, 
they too rose to the occasion. Since then their march in 
the field of education has been phenomenal. The late Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in an article in the Outlook of November 23, 
1912, said: ‘‘ No other nation has traveled so far and so 
fast as Bulgaria has traveled in the last third of a century. 
Not the rise of Japan itself has been more striking 

and unexpected than the rise of Bulgaria.”” Roosevelt was 
also justified in stating further that “‘ the Americans have 
just cause to feel proud ”’ in that rapid progress made by 
Bulgaria, as Robert College and: other American institu- 
tions ‘“‘ gave to many of the leading Bulgarian citizens their 
education.’”?> Few Americans realize that outside of the 
Anglo-Saxon countries no other state can show such a large 
percentage of Anglo-Saxon graduates as small Bulgaria. 
In and outside of it there may be met alumni and alumnz 
of London, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Princeton, and other universities and institutions of 
learning, in addition to hundreds of them that have obtained 
their training at Robert College, in Constantinople, and in 
the three American secondary schools in Bulgaria proper. 
Such a large number of American and English graduates 
exert no small influence on the cultural development of the 
Bulgarian people. It should be remembered at the very 
start, however, that the school movement among the Bul- 
garians anteceded any Anglo-Saxon influence by several 
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decades, and that it is the inborn love for education in that 
race that accounts for the Bulgarians’ availing themselves 
so readily of the opportunities that were subsequently offered 
them for more advanced study abroad and at Robert Col- 
lege and the other American and English schools and uni- 
versities. Until recently the Bulgarian Exarchy, which was 
formally recognized by Turkey in 1871, was actually, though 
unofficially, the Ministry of Education of all the Bulgarians, 
wherever found, for Bulgaria as a state did not as yet exist. 
Though its professed function was to look after the religious 
welfare of its flock, its efforts, nevertheless, were directed 
chiefly towards the promotion of better education among the 
various Bulgarian communities under its jurisdiction. It 
is to that great Bulgarian institution which was composed 
of earnest, stubborn, and devoted reformers, that the Bul- 
garians owe most for their educational growth in the past. 
Its noble mission was subsequently continued by the newly 
constituted state of Bulgaria, whose Ministry of Education 
came to be considered one of the three most important port- 
folios. 

The unrest in education. — But as was the case with the 
Exarchy, so its successor, the Ministry of Education, has 
always been an object of incessant and unrelenting criticism 
on the part of the people. In Turkish times it was the so- 
called School Sobors or Congresses composed of delegates of 
all the Bulgarian parishes, which in their annual meetings 
used to discuss, criticize, and denounce the school policy 
of the Exarchy. Although by 1875, or prior to Bulgaria’s 
independence, the number of the Bulgarian schools in Tur- 
key had become larger than that of free Serbia and Rou- 
mania, and the Bulgarian school movement was heralded 
as a great achievement by all friends of the oppressed Bul- 
garians, nevertheless the Exarchy was nearly always scan- 
dalously assailed at the Sobors. 
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Since then every Bulgarian Minister of Education has 
been made a target for attacks, not only by the Teachers 
Congresses that supplanted the old Sobors, but also by a 
well-organized press and an established public opinion. 
That is why most of the Ministers of Education in the coun- 
try retire from office disappointed and crestfallen men. 
None of them seem to satisfy the people by their reforms, 
no matter how hard they have tried to accomplish their 
exceedingly difficult task. Very popular public men such 
as Jivkoff, Velichkoff, one of Bulgaria’s best writers, Vasoff, 
Bulgaria’s greatest poet, Shishmanoff, a noted author and 
one of the most gifted professors of the University of Sofia, 
not to mention others, all had to taste of the bitterness of 
that exalted office and leave it with a greatly diminished 
reputation, some of them even in disgrace. Even the pres- 
ent Minister, Tsankoff, who by the way is also the premier 
of the Government in power, and who prior to his elevation 
as head of the Department of Education was enjoying the 
rare reputation of being one of the leading reformers in school 
matters as well, has already lost much of his former fame. 
He too has helped to strengthen the conviction among the 
people that a good professor is seldom a good administrator. 
Perhaps the disillusionment to which Bulgarian Ministers 
of Education are being exposed is due to the fact that they 
try to accomplish too much in their short tenure of office. 
Every one of them comes in with his new and radical reforms 
in hand, and every one of them hurries up with a new school 
code. Shishmanoff, perhaps the greatest authority on 
education, as Minister in 1906 introduced about the best 
educational system the country has ever had. Nevertheless, 
he had to resign prematurely, a thoroughly disappointed 
man. Though the beneficial results of his program are still 
in evidence, no other minister has reaped so much of 
popular opprobrium for his innovations as he. Omarchefsky, 
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the young and energetic Minister of Education of the 
Agrarians, became a victim of his orthographic reform which 
he tried to force upon the nation, as it were, by the stroke 
of his pen. That embroiled him in a conflict with the 
University and the Academy of Sciences, caused the closing 
of the University in midwinter, and finally helped to bring 
about the sudden overthrow of the Stambolisky régime in 
June, 1923. The present Minister of Education had not 
been in office a month when by a ministerial decree the 
orthographic reform of Omarchefsky was abolished and 
replaced by a modified one, which though approved by the 
majority of people is, nevertheless, rejected by the Socialist, 
Agrarian, and Communist parties, that continue their publi- 
cations in the Omarchefsky orthography. 


ADMINISTRATION OF HDUCATION 


The central authority for all the schools of the country 
is the Minister, aided by a general secretary, four chiefs of 
sections for the various kinds of schools, namely, primary 
schools, secondary schools, higher schools, and the two 
universities, by the cultural institutions, and by a com- 
mittee on education, composed of five members, three of 
whom are teachers selected from the National Council on 
Education. 

1. All schools, school staffs and subordinates, and cul- 
tural institutes in the Kingdom fall under the control of 
eight chief inspectors. 

2. The general secretary, the chiefs of sections, the mem- 
bers of the committee on education, and the chief inspectors 
constitute the administrative council. 

3. At the Ministry of Education is established a National 
Council on Education, whose business it is to consider and 
discuss projects, programs, regulations, and principal ques- 
tions. It consists of about eighty members, a number of 
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them ex officio, the rest elective. The Council is convoked 
by the Minister. 

4. The schools of the Kingdom are administered by dis- 
trict inspectors and directors (principals). The district 
inspectors are aided by subinspectors for the secondary 
schools and the primary schools. Their number depends 
upon the number of the school counties found in the school 
district. The directors are in charge of the secondary 
schools (gymnasia), whether full or incomplete, and the 
pedagogical schools. 

The supervision of all full and partial secondary schools 
is devolved upon the chief inspectors, who are stationed in 
Sofia and are subordinate to the Minister. The control 
over the elementary schools (kindergarten, primary, and 
progymnasial) is exercised by the district school inspectors 
and their assistants. It is their duty to look after the ap- 
plication of the school laws and regulations, programs, and 
ministerial orders and instructions, and to bring them to the 
attention of the school boards and the teachers. 

Local administration. — The care for the management 
and support of the elementary schools (primary and pro- 
gymnasial) is intrusted to the hands of the elective and 
autonomous school committees or boards. ‘They also look 
after the incomplete gymnasia when there are such. The 
school committees or boards have the right to appoint the 
teachers for the elementary schools, and to prepare the 
school budget. Their actions fall under the control and 
must have the approval of the district inspector, and in 
some cases of the district school council, which is made up 
of some twenty members, ex officio and elective. The dis- 
trict school council looks after the school interests in general 
for the entire district. All local school authorities men- 
tioned above, however, are directly responsible to the Min- 
istry of Education. 
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Educational finance. — The necessary expenses for the 
maintenance of the schools are supplied for the elementary 
schools, the progymnasia, and some of the coeducational 
gymnasia, by the school committees and municipalities, and 
for the majority of the boys’ and girls’ gymnasia, coeduca- 
tional gymnasia, and pedagogical schools, by the State. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Primary education is free and obligatory for all Bulgarian 
citizens. It covers a course of four years for children of 
both sexes, and is provided at the primary school. Each 
school is administered by a headmaster as the chief authority. 
Kindergarten schools are obligatory only for the cities and 
towns which count more than 20,000 inhabitants. 

The curriculum of the primary school includes: Religion, 
Bulgarian, arithmetic, practical geometry, geography with 
civil government, object lessons, natural science, drawing, 
singing, gymnastics, and handwork. 

There has been a tendency recently towards an adaptation 
of the principle of self-activity in the elementary school, 
with a view to converting it into an activity school, but only 
a few experiments have been made thus far. 

In accordance with the amendments of the Law of 1921, 
compulsory attendance was lengthened by three more years 
to be spent in the higher course of the elementary schools, 
now called progymnasia. This regulation applied only to 
localities where there are such progymnasia. ‘Tuition in 
this last type of school is also free. In the progymnasia are 
taken up the following subjects: Religion, Bulgarian, and 
Slavic Church reading, French or German or English, 
general and Bulgarian history, general and local geography 
with civil government, arithmetic, geometry with geometric 
drawing, physics, natural history, hygiene (general and social 
significance), chemistry in its applications to national econ- 
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omy, agriculture, commerce and industry, drawing, pen- 
manship, handwork (fancy work for girls), and singing. The 
time schedule is given herewith: 


TABLE 1 


Time SCHEDULE OF ELEMENTARY ScHOOLS (PRIMARY SCHOOL AND 
PROGYMNASIUM) 





PRIMARY PROGYMNASIUM 
SuBJECTS 


Religion. . 1 7 
Bulgarian and Old Slavonic : lettin 
Social and Civic Community Problems : 3] 3 
French, German, or English . ~ | —-| 
Arithmetic : ‘ 4] 4 
Practical Geometry . —| — 
Geometrical Drawing . . —| — 
Bulgarian History sap Civil Government —} — 
General and Bulgarian History . . —| — 
General and National gk a sith 

Civil Government. . 
Natural Science, Household Economies, 

Personal Hygiene. . — 
Natural Science, Physics, Chemistry, and 

General Hygiene with Social Science —| — 
Drawing and Handwork Dane 
Penmanship M Sy whee lees tee 
Singing oe sty. i Be ew eee 1 1 
Gymnastics . Pring: 3c" Ah PES 

Total® 2.) 88 0 ee oe, O22 P22 26a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Oo 
eo 
| 
| 
| 





SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The secondary school period covers five years spent in two 
kinds of schools: general (gymnasia), and special (pedagogi- 
cal schools). There are separate schools for boys and for 
girls, as well as coeducational schools. Admission to the 
secondary schools is open to graduates of the progymnasia. 
Poor pupils get their education free, while the well-to-do pay 
five hundred levs a year. 
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The subjects offered in the gymnasia are: Bulgarian 
language and literature, philosophy, propsedeutics and educa- 
tion, either French, German, or English, Latin, Greek, Rus- 
sian; mathematics with geometrical drawing and descrip- 
tive geometry; Bulgarian and general history with the 
history of Christianity; national and general geography, 
civil government with political economy; physics, chemis- 
try, natural science; drawing, singing and music (optional), 
gymnastics, handwork, and stenography. There are three 
kinds of gymnasia: classical with Latin and Greek, semi- 
classical with Latin only, and scientific or real, without 
either of these languages. More attention is to be paid to 
modern languages in the programs now being revised. The 
time schedules of the real schools and gymnasia follow : 


TABLE 2 


Time SCHEDULE FOR REAL SCHOOL 


CLASSES 
SuBJECTS 

IV V VI 
Bulgarian and Old Bulgarian 4°, 4°83 
French, German, or English . Bi) Sal +3 
Esperanto (elective) —|]} —|] (2) 
Russian , —j/. 2} 2 
Mathematics : : 0S ae 
History (General and Bulgarian) : PA GOA PY 
Geography iat eet 2; 2) — 
Physics Sah isos 
Chemistry . Sig eA Ee 
Natural Science and Hyriene arle ONL re 
Economics and Administration of Cooperative ARsoeIatibns ~| —| —| 2 
Drawing . Bel etoile o 
Manual Training Boys), Sewing (Girls) FAA tte Aad PY 
Singing 4 : I 1 1 
Gymnastics a jae 1 
Stenography (elective) (2)} (1)} — 


I eee PN a oe Bs, 8, os sk) ao baw |, ao 
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TABLE 3 


TIME SCHEDULE FOR Boys’ GYMNASIUM ! 








ScrENTIFIC CLAssICAL SEMICLASSICAL 
SUBJECTS oe See 
VII VIII VII VIII VII VIII 


Bulgarian Language and 


Literature . : 3 3 3 3 3 3 
French, German, preielish 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Latin a = 5 5 5 5 
Greek. Sar. — — 5 4 — — 
Introduction to Philosophy 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Mathematics and Descrip- 

tive Geometry 5 5 2 2 4 3 
Historye a: 2 3 2 3 2 3 
History of Christianity 1 — 1 — 1 — 
Geography . 1 2 1 2 1 2 
Sociology and Civics — 1 — 1 — 1 
Physics . 3 + 2 2 2 3 
Chemistry . : 2 2 — — — 1 
Natural History . 2 2 — — 1 1 
Drawing 2 — — — 2 — 
Singing . Pgh ete att ad 1 1 ii ut 1 
Gymnastics and_ Instru- 

mental Music (elective) 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Stenography (elective) . | (2) (1) (2) (1) (2) (1) 

Total. . . . . . | 28(80)| 29(30) | 28(80) | 29(80) | 28(30)) 29(30) 


1The Girls’ Gymnasium with scientific and semiclassical courses have al- 
most identical programs with the same sections in the boys’ gymnasium, except 
that less time is given to mathematics, and embroidery is included. 


In the pedagogical schools the work of the first three classes 
is general in scope, and in the two remaining classes, VII and 
VIII, specialized. Students of the special schools pay no 
tuition. In the pedagogical schools are studied the follow- 
ing subjects: Bulgarian language and literature, pedagogy, 
psychology, logic and ethics, religion, French, German, or 
English, Russian, national and general geography, national 
and general civil government, physics, hygiene and popular 
medicine, farm economy, codperative theory, drawing, 
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modeling, handwork (fancy work for girls), music and sing- 
ing, gymnastics with lectures on physical training, and ste- 
nography. To every pedagogical school there is attached a 
model primary school for practice work and training. The 
subjects and time allotments in these schools are given in the 
accompanying time schedule. 


TABLE 4 


Time SCHEDULE FOR NORMAL SCHOOL 


SvuBJECTS VIII 


Bulgarian " 

French, German, or Senalish ‘ 

Russian , 

Pedagogy 

History . 

Geography . 

Civics 

Mathematics 

Natural Science 

Physics 

Hygiene and First Aid . 

Economics . . 
Administration of ‘Codperative esigie iors : 
Drawing . 

Handwork . 

Sewing ; 

Singing and Instrumental Music. 

Gymnastics “ : 

Stenography elesiize) : 


Total 


= | Dee | Ree De DD oO | bo oO 
— 


2 
2 
} 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
‘ 
1 
1 
2 
1 
29 


29(30) 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Commercial and vocational training is provided in lower 
and higher secondary schools. Some of them are supported 
by the Ministry of Commerce, others by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a number of others by various societies and 
private individuals. There are also a number of special 
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schools which are supported by the Ministries of Agriculture, 
Communications, War, Foreign Relations, ete. 


TEACHERS 


Training and status of teachers. — A candidate for a 
teaching position in any school must be a graduate of some 
institution of learning, the training in which qualifies him 
as such, or he must have passed the state examinations, 
which are held in country towns for primary and progym- 
nasial teachers and at the Ministry of Education for gym- 
nasial teachers. These examinations confer the formal 
sanction as teacher of recognized standing. Elementary 
school teachers must be graduates of pedagogical schools ; 
those in the progymnasia must have gone through the two- 
year course of the Teachers Institute, and the gymnasial 
teachers must hold diplomas of the Historico-philological and 
Physico-mathematical Faculties of the University of Sofia 
(four years), and must have passed their state examination. 

Salaries. — The basic salaries of the teaching staffs com- 
mence with 880 levs monthly for the elementary teachers, 
970 levs for the progymnasial, and 1,150 levs for the gymnasial. 
Promotion for all comes every three years with an increase 
of the salaries by 40 to 50 levs, and after 27 years of service 
the salaries reach the following maxima: 1,280 levs for the 
elementary teachers, 1,370 levs for the progymnasial, and 
1,550 levs for the gymnasial. ‘To the regular salary there is 
added an additional monthly remuneration of from 200 to 
500 levs, the rate depending on whether the recipient is 
single or married, and has children. The State further 
grants a second remuneration equal to 65 per cent to one’s 
salary and the first remuneration. This year there is in 
many localities also a municipal remuneration amounting 
to some 600 levs monthly, known as ‘“‘ house-rent money.” 
The yearly salary for 1924-1925 is still further augmented 
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by an additional monthly salary, and with a remuneration of 
150 levs for the primary, 200 levs for the progymnasial, and 
300 levs for the gymnasial teachers. ‘‘ House-rent ’’ money 
is also granted by the State to all state teachers. 

Pensions. — A teacher at the end of his twenty-fifth year 
of service may retire and be entered on the pension list. The 
amount of pension depends on the total amount of salary 
received and the length of service. All teachers are civil 
servants and are rated in category IV for the primary, III 
for the progymnasial, and II for the gymnasial teachers, in 
accordance with the general rating table for all state officials. 
The higher officials in the Ministry of Education are classed in 
category I. 


MEDICAL AND SociAL WorRK 


The hygienic upkeep of the schools and the health of the 
pupils and students are looked after by special physicians 
found in all full secondary schools. Hygienic-sanitary con- 
trol over the elementary schools is exercised: (a) in towns of 
more than 1,000 pupils by special school physicians, appointed 
by the local school boards; (6) in towns of less than 1,000 
pupils by the town sanitary authorities, and in places where 
such do not exist, by the county physicians; (c) in the vil- 
lages by the county school physicians, or, if these are not 
appointed, by the county and precinct physicians or assistant 
surgeons. Medical inspections are conducted and measure- 
ments of the pupils are taken in all schools provided with 
school physicians. In the remaining schools these duties 
are performed only in those localities in which there are 
school physicians. 

The physical training of all the pupils is entrusted to 
specialists in the gymnasia and progymnasia, while in the 

1 At present, however, the salaries of all categories have been more than 


trebled ; for the primary teacher, 2,878 levs, the progymnasial, 3,159 levs, gym- 
nasial, 3,755 levs, university docent, 5,580 levs, and full professor, 6,905 levs. 
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primary schools it is looked after by ordinary teachers. The 
superintendent of the physical welfare of all the schools of the 
land is the proper Chief Inspector appointed by the Ministry. 

Excursions are encouraged in all the schools. The pupils 
of the primary schools are generally taken out of the locality 
of their school for the whole day. ‘The pupils of the progym- 
nasia make longer trips which may last several days, while 
the gymnasia students may prolong their journeys to ten 
days, by which they are given an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the geography and character of their own 
country. Recently there have come in vogue the so-called 
‘summer colonies.’”’ Groups of weak and undeveloped 
pupils are taken by an expert supervisor to a select summer 
resort for about a month. Camping, too, is being intro- 
duced, and the Scout troops take the lead in open-air life. 
Student tourist groups make long excursions into the coun- 
try, usually into the mountains. 


STATISTICS 


The number of pupils and students of the country for the 
year 1923-1924, as well as the number of their teachers, is 
as follows : 

TABLE 5 


B B BER O 
Kino or Sencar NuMBER OF | NUMBER OF NuMBE F 


ScHOOLS TEACHERS STUDENTS 

Kindergartens) Gehl eee 44 44 1,867 
Brimarya.ges ytatcdeas & vee eae 4,102 13,296 428,481 
Brogyimnasis. igisn cia eel aes 1,724 6,259 95,869 
Progymnasia at Incomplete Gymnasia 61 435 10,239 
Total Elementary Schools . . . . 5,931 20,0384 536,456 
Incomplete Gymnasia . .... . 131 452 6,611 
gt Gym asin sg er ae, ee eae 45 1,209 17,050 


Pedagogical Schools , ... . s « » 17 449 7,261 
Total Secondary Schools ... . 193 2,110 30,922 
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TABLE 5— Continued 


KInD or ScHOOL 


ScHOOLS 
ROMANCES INISOIULILEA GoW ltii ts. .< is, fabs 10 
Sofia University (State) 1 
Liberal University cies 1 
Art Academy 1 
Musical Academy 1 
Total Higher Schools . 4 
(not including Institutes) 
Instatute for the Blind’ >). 211.’ . 1 
Institute for Deaf and Dumb. . . . 2 
Private Kindergarten Schools . . . 24 
Private Primary Schools 1,429 
Private Progymnasia_ . , 59 
Private Religious (Turkish) Schools A 9 
Total Private Schools 1,521 
(not including Institutes) 
Summary : 
State Schools 6,139 
Private Schools . : , 1,522 
Total for the Kingdom } 7,661 


NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF 
TEACHERS 


59 


144 


45 
20 
17 


226. 


11 
19 


32 
2,166 
199 
13 


2,410 


22,314 
2.455 


24,769 


53 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 


615 


1,903 


1,646 
215 
376 


4,140 


49 
82 


973 


64,902 
3,103 
320 


69,298 


570,618 
70,854 


641,472 


The cost of education. — The cost of education for vari- 


ous types of schools is given in the following table: 


TABLE 6 
SALARIES 
Lrvs 
Elementary Education . . | 218,497,080 
Secondary Education 

Real Schools ; 10,000,280 
Gymnasia, Normal Schools, and 

Teachers Institutes 31,000,060 

Special Schools . 3,022,840 

Commercial Schools . 1,385,980 

Vocational Schools 2,253,780 

Total . | 266,160,020 


OTHER ! 


EXPENDITURES 


Lrvs 


300,000 


195,500 


8,980,000 
4,695,000 


280,000 


2,571,500 
17,022,000 


TOTAL 
LEvs 


218,797,080 
10,195,780 


39,980,060 


7,717,840 
1,665,980 
4,825,280 


283, 182,020 


1 Chiefly maintenance of buildings and cost of equipment and materials. 
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CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The present Minister of Education, Premier Tsankoff, a 
very successful professor of political economy at the State 
University and one of the leading authorities on civic and 
economic questions, has been trying to modify the educa- 
tional system of his predecessors so as to adapt it better to 
the immediate needs of every locality, and has been content 
to introduce comparatively few changes, even in the reforms 
of his immediate predecessor, Omarchefsky. He is not in 
favor of providing every small village or town with a gymna- 
sium or progymnasium, as was the ambition of the Agrarian 
Minister before him, unless it can show sufficient interest 
and pride in paying its share of the expenses for its main- 
tenance. Thus a goodly number of towns of considerable 
size, as Samokov and Bansko, were this year deprived of 
their gymnasium and real school, because their municipali- 
ties failed to pay their part of the salaries of their teachers. 
In his Circular 29029, of September 27, 1923, the Minister 
among other things says: 


We improved the material condition of the teacher by 
increasing his salary from 50 to 60 per cent. We know 
that even this addition to the pay is not sufficient to 
satisfy his crying needs, but it will ease his financial 
anxiety to a certain degree. The fact that a considerable 
number of our former colleagues are coming back to us 
is an evidence that the efforts of the State in this respect 
have made it possible for them to resume their positions 
which they were forced to relinquish reluctantly because 
of the very miserable remuneration they were receiving 
for their services. 

We reinstated all teachers dismissed without just cause 
for holding contrary political views. Every Bulgarian 
citizen, and that means the teacher as well, is free to hold 
opinions of his own, but he shall not preach or so act 
before his pupils or before the public as to incite them 
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against the existing order of things, nor shall he take part 
in any movement tending to destroy it by force. All 
guilty of such practices will be summarily dismissed. 

We have delegated the question of removal of teachers 
to a special committee in which the Teachers’ Union is 
duly represented, and this alone will be competent to 
decide all questions and petitions of such nature. In 
this manner the fear of frequent and unjustified transfer 
will be lessened to a minimum, and the teacher will thus 
be 2. to give himself over more wholeheartedly to his 
work. 


Later in his Circular Minister Tsankoff, in alluding to some 
excellent principles of the existing school code, such as the 
Temporary Compulsory Labor Service for school boys and 
girls as well, states that ‘‘ There are also some features in the 
code which tend to react perniciously upon a proper develop- 
ment of the education of the country.” For this reason the 
National Council on Education convoked by him had found 
it necessary to introduce some alterations and amendments 
which would be found timely and practical. Thus the 
National Council has decided that in the future ‘“ all the 
vocational and special schools shall be placed under the 
supervision of the respective Ministries and not under the 
one Ministry of Education alone, as is decreed in the Omar- 
chefsky school law.’’? But the National Council on Educa- 
tion will be in contact with all such schools through their 
various departments, and all future reforms in them are to 
come through the same council. 

The Minister hastens to announce that the National Coun- 
cil on Education has seen fit to make a corrective change in 
the program of the secondary schools. Its unity, interrupted 
by the enactments of the former régime, is being again estab- 
lished. In the future there will be only one secondary 
school — the gymnasium, comprising three courses, real, 
classical, and semiclassical. Girls, too, will be admitted to 
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the classical course. The gymnasia will be divided into a 
lower department up to the sixth class, and a higher one 
comprising the last two classes. The ramifications into the 
real and the classical courses will commence from the fourth 
class. 

In the future progymnasia teachers will also be repre- 
sented on the committee on education. Heretofore it was 
made up only of primary and gymnasia teachers. 

Minister Tsankoff has converted the National Council 
on Education into a more representative school parliament 
by admitting to it ex officio all former Ministers of Educa- 
tion living, one delegate of each of the Ministries maintain- 
ing a school or schools (vocational), a delegate each from the 
Holy Synod, the primary progymnasia, the secondary and 
higher schools, and the Society of Professors. But this 
measure, by means of which he is transforming the humble 
education council into an august but cumbersome representa- 
tive body, had already been assailed severely in the days of 
Omarchefsky, who himself almost doubled its membership. 
It is being sharply criticized today. It is already predicted 
by many educators that it will not take long before it will 
be deemed necessary to reduce its size to one third its present 
constituency. | 

One of the new reforms of the present Ministry is the 
introduction of Bulgarian elementary schools among the alien 
settlements of the country. “In no other country,” says 
Minister Tsankoff, ‘‘ is the native tongue so neglected among 
its foreign element as in Bulgaria.” 

The present administration imposed heavier fines on par- 
ents negligent in observing the compulsory education regu- 
lations. 

Some changes have been recommended also in the so-called 
Teachers Institutes, but the Minister will not hasten their 
application before the views of the faculties of the schools 
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concerned have been heard. The National Council on Edu- 
cation has effected minor changes for a more rational applica- 
tion of the Labor Service, as well as in the whole school sys- 
tem, where it was found that such alterations were urgent 
and necessary to its better and more useful working. 

Perhaps the most striking change effected by Minister 
Tsankoff is the abolition of all the restrictive measures forced 
upon the University of Sofia by the Agrarian government. 
Particularly obnoxious was the clause by which professors 
were barred from taking part in political affairs or from par- 
ticipating in the National Parliament as representatives. 
“In all modern democracies,’ states Minister Tsankoff, 
“the professor today plays one of the most beneficent and 
salubrious réles in the destinies of his country.” 
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CANADA 


INTRODUCTION 


In Canada, as in the United States, any attempt to de- 
scribe educational developments and important events is 
complicated by the great variety of types of educational 
organizations in different parts of the country. When in 
1867 the four provinces, Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick were united by the British North America 
Act to form a federal union to be known as the Dominion 
of Canada, each of them had already made considerable 
progress in developing a system of public schools. Educa- 
tion is accordingly definitely mentioned in the Act and is 
one of the functions assigned exclusively to the provincial 
governments subject to any rights and privileges with re- 
gard to denominational schools which were recognized by 
law at the time of the union. Since 1867 five new provinces 
have joined the confederation or been created out of settled 
crown lands, so that there are now in Canada nine provin- 
cial systems of education. As their progress is naturally 
determined by local geographical or historical conditions, it 
is bound to be more or less varied and uneven. ‘The prob- 
lems of British Columbia, with its mountains and its sea- 
coasts, its forests and minerals, or of the prairie provinces of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, with their vast ex- 
panse of grain fields, are different from those of the older 
provinces with their more thickly settled communities be- 
coming more and more highly industrialized. Between 
Ontario and the maritime provinces, Nova Scotia, New 
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Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, lies Quebec, French- 
speaking for the most part and with a system of education 
or rather with two systems of education, organized on a 
basis of religion as Roman Catholic and Protestant. At 
present all non-Catholics attend Protestant schools and 
this in recent years has created a new problem, especially 
in the city of Montreal with its increase in the number of 
those, chiefly Jews, who were neither Protestant nor Roman 
Catholic. During 1924 a Commission has been seeking a 
solution of this difficulty as far as the city of Montreal was 
concerned, but its findings have not yet been made public. 


THE DoMINION GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION 


With all this variety in educational organization and 
methods and with an unquestioned recognition of provincial 
authority in this sphere, there have been many evidences 
within the last few years of a growing recognition of the 
advantages of codperation through the agency of the federal 
government or by common action by groups of provinces. 
The four western provinces, for instance, have similar stand- 
ards and methods of teacher-training, and use, by common 
arrangement, the same authorized sets of readers. There 
is no federal bureau of education, though the creation of 
such a bureau has been the theme of frequent discussion by 
the Dominion Educational Association and at the meetings 
of the National Council of Education. One of the most 
important functions of such a bureau, however, the compil- 
ing of educational statistics from all the provinces, is already 
exercised by a federal department, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which has published since 1922 an Annual Report 
on Education Statistics in Canada. The Dominion govern- 
ment has also in recent years materially assisted, by federal 
grants to the provinces, two important departments of edu- 
cational work. In 1913 the Agricultural Instruction Act 
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granted $10,000,000 to be divided among the provinces over 
a period of ten years, largely on the basis of population, for 
the purpose of agricultural instruction. The act expired 
in 1923, but in order that the cessation of the grant might 
not be too abruptly felt, an additional grant of $900,000 was 
voted on similar terms for the year 1923-1924. In Mani- 
toba and Alberta 100 per cent of grants, under the Agricul- 
tural Instruction Act, were administered by the departments 
of agriculture. All other sums, varying from 7 per cent in 
Quebec and 12 per cent in Ontario to 38 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island, were administered by departments of edu- 
cation. In 1924 no further action was taken and these 
grants are, therefore, no longer available. In 1919 the 
federal government in pursuance of recommendations of 
its own Royal Commission on Technical Education (ap- 
pointed in 1910 after the consent of each province had been 
obtained) passed the Technical Education Act, still in 
force, by which a grant of $10,000,000 was made in aid of 
technical education in the several provinces. The grant is 
spread over a period of 10 years; the maximum to be 
$700,000 the first year, increasing by $100,000 a year to 
$1,100,000 annually, at which figure it will remain during 
the period of the grant; each province receives annually a 
fixed sum of $20,000 and the rest is divided on the basis 
of population. No province, however, receives from the 
Dominion grant more than it has actually expended that 
year for purposes of technical education within the pro- 
visions of the Act. Only 25 per cent of the federal grant 
may be spent on land, buildings, or equipment, and the fed- 
eral government requires a statement of expenditure from 
each province every three months on approved forms. The 
grant is administered by the technical-education branch of 
the Department of Labor, Ottawa, which appoints a director 
of technical education for this purpose. The total amount 
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earned by the provinces the first year the Act was in force 
was $273,788. Up to March, 1923, the Dominion Govern- 
ment had paid a total of $2,135,699. According to the 
Labour Gazette, January, 1924: 

The total expenditure from all sources on work coming 
within the provisions of the Technical Education Act 
during the last four years, exceeds $10,000,000. At the 
close of the past school year there were in Canada 70,300 
pupils in approved vocational classes in 156 centers. The 
enrollment was distributed as follows: 16,242 in 54 day 
schools, 53,080 in 156 evening schools, and 978 in corre- 
spondence departments maintained by Nova Scotia, Al- 
berta, and British Columbia. The teachers employed 
numbered 2,674, and 290 teachers and prospective teachers 
received special instruction in summer training schools 
conducted by four provinces. 


Before attempting any account of developments in individ- 
ual provinces, it may be well to note certain characteristics 
general to all or most of the provinces during the past 
year. Canada has not been exempt from the world-wide 
commercial and industrial depression following the general 
inflation after the World War. This was more seriously 
felt in the western provinces which depended so largely for 
their prosperity on the yield and price of grain crops. ‘There 
has accordingly been a tendency not to begrudge but to in- 
quire into the apparently great increase in recent years in 
the expenditure on public education, to survey systems and 
methods so as to insure that the expenditure was wisely 
made and that a maximum of benefit was being received. 
The Governments of British Columbia and of Manitoba 
have appointed commissions to report on their educational 
systems or phases of them. In several provinces, courses 
of study have been investigated and revised. 

Reports from practically every province show record 
attendance at the training schools for teachers and point 
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out that for the first time the supply of teachers with a 
greater or less degree of training is equal to the demand. 
With this has naturally gone a tendency to raise the stand- 
ard, usually by more strict regulation governing the admis- 
sion to normal schools. 

In all the provinces too, even in those where the need for 
economy has been most evident, reports show an increase 
in registration and average attendance in both elementary 
and secondary schools. <A larger proportion of students are 
going on to college or to the university, so that, particularly 
in Ontario, the number of students seeking university educa- 
tion has created a problem in itself. 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


As will be seen by the figures given below, showing the 
current expenditure for elementary and secondary schools 
for each province in the latest year for which statistics were 
available and the amount of this furnished by provincial 
grants, the main burden of taxation is borne not. by these 
provinces but by the local municipalities : 


TABLE 1 


EXPENDITURE ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Ontario, 1922 es eee ores Sasx., 1923 
Total . .| $31,920,884 | $23,972,197 | $8,988,003 | $8,717,036 | $11,060,781 


Legislative 
grants .| $ 2,976,712 |$ 2,604,408 | $1,011,048 | $1,241,518 | $ 1,928,812 


Bic 152321904| N.B., 1923 | N.S., 1923 | P.E.I1., 1923 


SS |S | ES | fm | 


Total . .| $ 7,738,571 |$ 2,674,376 | $3,487,943 | $ 504,549 


Legislative 
grants .| $ 2,715,270 |$ 386,882/$ 649,363 |%$ 296,835 
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In many instances, however, provincial statutes attempt 
to equalize the financial burden over a larger area than the 
local school district. 

Thus in Ontario the school law calls for a township grant 
of $500 for each principal and of $350 for each assistant in 
rural schools in the township where the assessed value lies 
between $60,000 and $100,000. ‘This is on the general prin- 
ciple of a six-mill rate on the average equalized assessment 
of the school sections. In many cases this grant makes it 
unnecessary for the school section to raise any funds by local 
assessment; indeed, many find themselves able to finance 
their schools from township and legislative grants and lay 
by a surplus at the same time. 

In rural Manitoba about 60 per cent of the amount is 
raised by levy over a municipal district comprising many 
local districts so that less than 30 per cent comes from the 
local districts. So too in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
the county grant helps to equalize the burden of support 
over a larger area than the local municipality. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


School attendance. — In all the provinces, except Quebec, 
elementary education is free and compulsory. The limits 
of ages between which attendance is required vary slightly 
in the different provinces but are generally from 7 or 8 to 14 
or 15. In New Brunswick it depends on a resolution of the 
board of trustees but must be brought up at every annual 
meeting until adopted. In Quebec there are no compulsory 
attendance regulations. Accommodation is provided, but 
outside of the city of Montreal a fee is very generally charged 
in the form of a rate bill on parents of children of school age. 
However, under the Industrial Establishments Act (Quebec) 
employment under 14 in any factory, workshop, mill, ete., 
is forbidden ; and certificates of capacity to read and write 
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fluently are required for boys and girls under 16 years of age 
before they may be employed in any industry, trade, or busi- 
ness. 

So far, Ontario is the only province which requires attend- 
ance after the age of fifteen. ‘There the School Attendance 
Act, 1919, requires attendance between the ages of eight and 
fourteen, unless excused for causes mentioned. It forbids 
employment under the age of fourteen, during school hours, 
though a certificate authorizing employment for a period 
not exceeding six weeks, out of each school term, may be 
given under certain circumstances. The Act provides for 
a provincial school attendance officer to superintend its 
enforcement. Urban school boards, and in rural districts 
the council of every township, are required to appoint school 
attendance officers. The school attendance officer performs 
his duties under the direction of the public school inspector. 
Infringement of the Act by parent or guardian may involve 
a penalty of not less than $5 or more than $20. 

The Adolescent School Attendance Act, passed the same 
year in Ontario, requires that every adolescent (1.e., under 
eighteen years of age), between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age shall attend school full time, unless he has passed the 
university-matriculation examination or its equivalent, or is 
employed on the authority of a home permit or employ- 
ment certificate, granted by an attendance officer for cause. 
Those who hold such permits or employment certificates 
shall attend part-time classes for an aggregate of at least 
400 hours each year, where such classes are established in the 
municipality. By a further section of the Act, which is not 
to come into force until September 1, 1925, every adoles- 
cent between sixteen and eighteen years of age shall attend 
part-time courses of instruction for an aggregate of at least 
320 hours per year, unless he is excused for illness, or has 
passed the university matriculation, or is now in full-time 
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attendance at school, or has been in full-time attendance up 
to the age of sixteen. Urban municipalities with a popula- 
tion of 5,000 and over shall, and any other municipality or 
school section may, establish such part-time classes. By an 
amendment to this Act, passed in 1923, the provisions re- 
quiring attendance are not to apply in rural school sections. 
In accordance with these acts attendance officers have been 
appointed in all the municipalities of the province. The 
year before the passing of the School Attendance Act, 20.84 
per cent of the population of the province were enrolled in 
elementary schools; in 1922, 21.54 per cent. In 1920-1921, 
the year before the first part of the Act became effective, the 
enrollment in secondary schools was 42,551; by 1923 it had 
risen to 60,395, so that now in the province at large, over 
30 per cent of all young persons actually enter into schools 
of secondary level. ‘There has not been as yet, however, so 
complete enforcement of the provisions dealing with part- 
time education. 

In Saskatchewan, amendments to the School Attendance 
Act were passed last year by which the administration of the 
law, formerly in the hands of the chief attendance officer and 
the provincial police, has been transferred in every district 
to local attendance officers who are responsible to the boards 
of trustees. In Manitoba, the supervisor of the school 
attendance branch reported an increased enrollment for the 
school year of 5,493 over the previous year. ‘Two hundred 
and five school districts are now employing attendance 
officers. In Alberta, the School Attendance Act in rural 
districts is enforced by school inspectors; in cities and 
towns, by local attendance officers. 

Curriculum. — A revised course of study and new regula- 
tions regarding elementary schools went into force in Ontario 
this year. The new course of study aims to meet more 
directly the needs of the pupils, to reduce the pressure of 
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carrying a large number of subjects, and to prevent an undue 
amount of home work by giving more opportunity for super- 
vised study in school hours. The course of study is divided 
into two parts: the first, a minimum prescription for all 
pupils; the second, a number of supplementary courses 
which are optional with schools on the approval of the in- 
spector. ‘The obligatory subjects are: reading and litera- 
ture, composition and spelling, writing, arithmetic, history, 
geography, grammar, hygiene and physical culture, art and 
constructive work (a minimum course), and vocal music 
(a minimum course). The optional subjects are manual 
training, household science and supplementary courses in 
art and constructive work, nature study and agriculture, 
and vocal music. With the approval of the Minister of 
Education the local board may add to the list of optional 
subjects such other subjects as may be suitable to meet the 
needs of the locality. The revised regulations require that 
the teacher’s time-table shall be so arranged that at least one 
and a half hours each day shall be allowed pupils for seat 
work, including independent study, in order to train pupils in 
habits of study that require initiative, independence, and 
self-reliance. A memorandum subsequently issued by the 
Minister of Education reflects the aim and spirit of the new 
regulations. It is here urged that less emphasis be placed 
on home work and that where it is required from the older 
pupils its character be changed so that more attention 1s 
given to supplementary reading, memory work, and review, 
instead of to problems in arithmetic, analysis and parsing, 
map-drawing, and writing exercises in composition. One 
purpose of education is well stated in the following para- 
graph: 

It has long been recognized that the teacher’s lasting 


influence upon the life and the character of children is 
not merely through the lessons taught in the school, the 
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facts of which may be largely forgotten, but mainly through 
the intensity of his enthusiasm, the keenness of his in- 
terests, and the force of his ideals. All teachers do not 
possess that strong personality which leaves its indelible 
impress upon the child, but many have potentialities 
which merely need development. One of the most im- 
portant duties of the Inspector should therefore be to 
seek out this type of teacher, and to encourage and de- 
velop those qualities which will leave their permanent im- 
pression upon the character of the children in the schools 
today, and eventually upon the type of citizenship which 
this Province is to have in the years to come.! 


Inspection and supervision. — In every province inspec- 
tion of elementary schools is provided for by officials re- 
porting to the provincial governments, and in most cases 
appointed by them. In Ontario 6,678 elementary schools 
with 15,005 teachers are supervised by 114 public and sep- 
arate school inspectors. Public school inspectors are ap- 
pointed by the county councils, or, in urban municipalities, 
by the boards of education, but no one can be appointed 
unless he holds a certificate of qualification issued by the 
provincial department of education. To obtain this he must 
hold a first-class public school teacher’s certificate and must 
have had seven years of teaching experience, at least five of 
which were in an elementary school; he must pass an in- 
spector’s examination in educational theory and _ school 
administration set by the provincial department of educa- 
tion. He must be a university graduate with an approved 
degree and hold at least an elementary certificate in agri- 
culture. Once appointed, he cannot be dismissed without 
the consent of the department of education. Half of his 
salary is provided by the county council, the rest by the 
province. He makes reports both to the county council 


1From A Memorandum for Public and Separate School Inspectors regarding 
the Course of Study. October, 1924. 
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and to the provincial department of education. In all the 
other provinces inspectors are provincial officers, appointed 
by and responsible to the provincial department of educa- 
tion. In Ontario a further degree of codrdination is obtained 
by the appointment of a chief inspector and an assistant chief 
inspector of public and separate schools and by the fact that 
inspectors of separate schools and of high schools and colle- 
giate institutes are appointed by and responsible to the pro- 
vincial government. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The junior high school.— The junior high school idea 
has as yet made little progress in Canada. There are no 
junior high schools in Ontario. In Manitoba, the city of 
Winnipeg has adopted this type of school on a considerable 
scale, having eight junior high schools. But according to the 
latest annual report of the Manitoba inspector of secondary 
schools it has so far found little favor elsewhere : 


While the intermediate or junior high school is largely 
in use in the city of Winnipeg, it has so far found little 
favor elsewhere. ‘This school in a modified form was in 
operation at Portage la Prairie and Souris. In both places 
the course is acombination of the junior high with the senior 
high school. The course seems to have been chosen with 
a view to accommodate the pupils of Grades VII and VIII 
in the same building with the higher grades, rather than 
on its own merits. However, now that there is a definite 
curriculum for this class of school it is possible that it will 
receive more attention and find more favor in the smaller 
centers. In my opinion much of the work now started in 
Grade IX could to advantage be started in Grades VII 
and VIII. This applies to some extent to mathematics 
but more particularly to the languages. Care has been 
taken in arranging this course so that a student on the 
completion of the work of Grade [X will suffer no handi- 
cap if he wishes to proceed with the work of the higher 
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grades. On the other hand if the student wishes to leave 
school at the completion of the work in the intermediate 
school, he will have a course much more rounded and com- 
plete than he would ordinarily have had at the completion 
of Grade IX. 


In Vancouver, British Columbia, there is, according to 
the report of a high school inspector (1924), a school known 
as the Vancouver Junior High School. His report states 
that : 


Schools that bear the foregoing name are supposed to 
contain only pupils of grades VII and VIII of the public 
school and grade IX of the high school. According to 
my observation in several junior high schools outside the 
Province, this classification is seldom followed. It is 
not followed in Vancouver. In this junior high school, 
however, there is an earnest attempt being made to give 
the pupils a training somewhat different from that which 
they receive in the elementary or secondary schools. In- 
struction in classroom subjects is given for one half-day 
and instruction in manual arts is given during the other 
half. There are two teachers for academic subjects, two 
for home economics, and two for wood and metal work. 
There is no doubt that the junior high school is helping 
boys and girls who would be ill-fitted to make their way 
in the industrial world without further knowledge of the 
essential school subjects and a certain amount of voca- 
tional training. In each kind of training there is op- 
portunity for individual as well as group instruction. 
The continued success of the junior high school will de- 
pend peculiarly upon the natural gifts and special train- 
ing of the teachers who are appointed to this type of school. 


It is true that there are many so-called ‘“‘ intermediate ”’ 
schools in Manitoba outside Winnipeg, but these are merely 
graded elementary schools with one teacher employed for 
high school work. On the other hand attention should be 
drawn to an increasing tendency in large graded schools 
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in urban centers in Ontario to organize the program of 
studies and promotions so as to reduce the length of the 
normal elementary school course from eight to seven years. 

Secondary schools. — As has been previously pointed 
out, the greatly increased number of pupils going to second- 
ary schools has been a characteristic feature in recent years 
throughout Canada. These are provided for, either in 
separately organized high schools or in classes attached to 
elementary schools. In Manitoba, Alberta, Quebec, and in 
the maritime provinces these schools are organized as ad- 
vanced grades beyond the elementary school, generally as 
grades IX, X, XI, and XII. In Ontario and Saskatchewan 
secondary education is provided in high schools and colle- 
giate institutes under separate boards. In the rural districts 
of Ontario there are rural high schools known as continua- 
tion schools, with one, two, or three teachers, under the same 
boards that maintain the elementary schools, and sometimes 
in the same building. They numbered this year 199 with 
396 teachers, about 72 per cent of whom were women. Over 
12 per cent of the teachers are university graduates. As 
the attendance in these schools increases they tend to be- 
come high schools. Last year (1923) this occurred with 
eight schools. Continuation schools have shown a marked 
increase in numbers and attendance in recent years. It 
was at first intended that these schools should reflect in their 
curriculum and activities the life of the rural communities 
in which they were situated and from which they drew their 
pupils. It soon became very evident, however, that what 
the parents wanted for these children was secondary educa- 
tion of the same predominantly professional type as that 
offered by the high schools and collegiate institutes in towns, 
and such is the curriculum now offered as far as the staffing 
will permit. The wide distribution of these small secondary 
schools is doubtless one important reason for the unusually 
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large proportion of pupils in Ontario who attend secondary 
schools. One of the problems yet to be solved is how to 
offer to the rural pupil who proposes to stay on the farm a 
vocational education of a secondary type suited to his needs, 
thus affording him an opportunity similar to that already 
offered to the town boy in the usual courses of the vocational 
or technical school. 

Collegiate institutes are larger high schools with higher 
standards with regard to the staff, accommodation, and 
equipment. These and many high schools provide for the 
full secondary school course, now organized as one of five 
years, the fifth year being wholly beyond the requirements 
of university matriculation. 

In Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta, and 
Saskatchewan secondary education is free. In the prov- 
inces where school fees are charged the fee is so small that it 
is practically not prohibitive to any pupil. 

Courses of study in secondary schools have recently been 
reorganized or curricula considerably revised in nearly every 
province. In Ontario reorganization and revision took place 
in 1921, so as to reduce materially the number of subjects a 
student might take at once and at the same time reduce the 
strain of final examination by allowing a student credit for 
any subjects on which a pass mark had been obtained at the 
departmental examinations. A maximum and a minimum 
were set to the number of subjects to be taken by each pupil 
each year of his course. The burden of examinations was 
further reduced in 1923 by accepting the certificate of the 
principal of the school for all pupils who in his opinion were 
sure to pass on the lower school examination, set at the end 
of the second year of a high school course as part of the 
requirement for entrance to a normal school. Others might 
as before take the departmental examination. With these 
changes all complaint of overpressure in the high schools 
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has ceased. According to the latest report of the Minister 
of Education for Ontario: 


The increase in interest in secondary education has 
been accompanied by an insistent demand for a wider 
range of instruction, more especially for courses which, 
while giving attention to the essentials of a general edu- 
cation, will prepare young people directly for employ- 
ments. School boards have not been slow to take ad- 
vantage of the facilities offered by the provisions of the 
Vocational Education Act to establish such courses. For 
some years these boards, with their advisory committees, 
have been studying the needs of their respective com- 
munities and have been formulating plans for courses of 
practical instruction; but for lack of adequate school 
accommodations many of these plans were not fully real- 
ized until the present year. In practically all the larger 
centers the new buildings, which have been erected to 
care for the increased attendance in secondary schools, 
provide accommodations and equipment for vocational 
departments. ‘There are now twenty-one day vocational 
‘schools with an enrollment of about 7,000 full-time pupils 
and about 2,700 part-time or special pupils. The evening 
vocational classes have continued to prosper and are be- 
coming firmly established as an important part of the 
educational service of the Province. ‘The extent to which 
they supply a real need is shown in the fact that evening 
classes were carried on in fifty centers with an enrollment 
of 33,500 persons. 


But beyond regularly organized high schools much edu- 
cation of secondary grade is given in Canadian rural elemen- 
tary schools in advanced classes. In Manitoba the recent 
Report of the Educational Commission states that practically 
one half of the pupils of the province doing secondary school 
work receive their instruction from but one teacher. And 
the Report of the Superintendent of Education, Nova Scotia 
(1924), states that rural high school work is perhaps the most 
interesting peculiarity of the Nova Scotia school system : 
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Unlike the European and American systems with sep- 
arate and common high school boards, a pupil in the re- 
motest region is entitled to study in the school room up 
to the end of the high school programme. ... The 
rural high school in this manner first selects the pupil of 
educational genius, for only such are disposed to work out 
their problems with minimum aid. 


In Alberta a new course of study for high schools was 
completed last year by a committee consisting of a superin- 
tendent of schools, two high school inspectors, and represen- 
tatives of farm organizations, women’s institutes, Alberta 
Federation of Labor, Women’s University Club, Alberta 
Educational Association, Alberta School Trustees, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Associated 
Boards of Trade, and Roman Catholic Separate Schools. 
The number of subjects taken each year by a student has 
been materially reduced, the number and variety of the 
courses have been increased, and boards of trustees, in codép- 
eration with teachers, decide what course or courses will be 
adopted in a school. In larger centers these courses may 
include commercial or technical work. 


TEACHERS 


Preparation of teachers. — In all the provinces teachers’ 
certificates are issued only by the provincial governments 
and are always of at least three grades. Training is provided 
in normal schools maintained by the provinces, and attend- 
ance is required. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick al- 
ternative conditions including advanced academic work 
are accepted, Nova Scotia requiring in addition a written 
examination. In Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta certificates are not made permanent without one 
or two years of successful teaching experience. In Ontario 
a third-class certificate, the lowest grade, requires a minimum 
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academic standing of a two years’ high school course followed 
by four months’ professional training in a Model School. 
These certificates are good for five years in districts not yet 
organized as counties, and in the poorer parts of counties. 
A second-class certificate requires four years of high school 
work followed by anine and a half months’ course in a normal 
school. A first-class certificate requires the equivalent of a 
five years’ course in a high school followed by a nine and 
a half months’ normal school course. In 1924, of the 15,005 
elementary school teachers in Ontario, 11,607 held second- 
class and 1,511 held first-class certificates. To obtain a high 
school assistant’s certificate the secondary school teacher 
in Ontario must hold a degree in arts, science, or agriculture, 
and a certificate requiring a year’s attendance (nine months) 
at the Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto. 
British Columbia requires a year’s course of training at the 
University of British Columbia after graduation. The 
courses in the other western provinces are very similar to 
those in Ontario except that the high school or “‘ academic 
grade’ of certificate requires usually only a four or five 
months’ normal school course following university gradua- 
tion. Signs are not wanting, however, that this may be 
lengthened before long. 

In these provinces, until quite recently, a good deal of 
leniency has been shown in admitting students to the normal 
schools. An age limit was not required at entrance, as in 
Ontario, and students were usually allowed to carry one or 
more conditions to be made up after admission. During 
1924, however, it became evident that the supply of teachers 
was overtaking the demand, and the large number of appli- 
cants for normal school courses naturally suggested that 
conditions of admission be now enforced more stringently. 
The usual academic requirement for admission is a three 
years’ secondary school course (completion of grade XI). 
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Teachers’ pensions. — Only three provinces, Ontario, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick, have as yet made comprehen- 
sive provision for teachers’ pensions. In Nova Scotia the 
city of Halifax has a pension system for teachers, and in 
Manitoba, the city of Winnipeg. Outside Winnipeg there 
is in Manitoba a voluntary system which for the last few 
years has received a provincial grant equal to the amount 
subscribed by teachers. 

The most recent and the most adequate scheme is that of 
Ontario. Under the Superannuation Act passed in 1917 
every teacher and inspector in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools must contribute to the superannuation fund 
24 per cent of his salary. The province annually contributes 
an equal amount to the fund. This provides for pensions 
on the following basis: A teacher retiring after 40 years of 
service receives a pension equal to one sixtieth of his average 
salary during the last ten years he taught, multiplied by the 
number of full years during which he taught. Each year that 
he taught before the passing of the Act counts as a half year 
in this computation. Provision is made on the same basis 
for retirement for ill health after fifteen years and for retire- 
ment at will after thirty years with a pension actuarially 
equivalent. On the death of a teacher while engaged in 
teaching, his contributions are refunded to his representa- 
tives. Certain conditional benefits provided for in the Act 
have since been made operative, under which any teacher 
retiring after five years of service may receive half the equiva- 
lent of his contributions, and interest at five per cent is 
allowed on payments to representatives as above mentioned. 
Provision is made for actuarial investigation of the condition 
of the fund every three years. 

Status and tenure. — With regard to the status and tenure 
of teachers, a significant feature in recent years has been the 
extent to which province-wide organizations of teachers, 
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devoted for the most part to improving the status of teachers, 
have been formed. According to a list of Canadian Educa- 
tional Associations published in The School, April, 1923, 
there were twelve teachers’ federations representing various 
types of schools and every province in the Dominion. These 
are all, except Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, officially 
represented in a Dominion-wide Canadian Teachers’ Feder- 
ation, founded in 1920. The fifth annual convention of the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation was held in Victoria, British 
Columbia, last August. Many of these federations issued 
periodical bulletins to their members, sometimes in the form 
of monthly magazines. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Of the total population of Canada, 33.38 per cent 
(2,933,662) live in the Province of Ontario. It is not only 
the most populous province but one of the longest settled 
and the one from which, more than from any other, the 
western provinces drew their original settlers. The prob- 
lems of education in Ontario are those confronting a prov- 
ince vast in extent (375,880 square miles of land and 41,383 
water), stretching from the vineyards and peach farms of the 
Niagara peninsula to the uninhabited territories of Hudson 
Bay, and affording great variety of climate, natural resources, 
and economic conditions. Northern Ontario with its exten- 
sive agricultural clay belt, its mines, discovered and undis- 
covered, and its wealth of timber, is still the land of the 
pioneer and, outside a few large but isolated centers, faces the 
problem of scanty and scattered populations peculiar to 
pioneering districts. Southern Ontario, where three cities 
alone hold more than a quarter of the total population of the 
province, is largely urban and industrial. The population 
of rural districts, attracted by free land or by industrial 
centers, tends to remain stationary except where agriculture 
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of a highly specialized type, as in the Niagara peninsula, 
tends to concentrate a rural population. 

The latest available statistics would indicate that at 
present more than 22 per cent of the total population of 
Ontario are attending public elementary or secondary 
schools. Of these the proportion attending secondary 
schools has increased remarkably in recent years, especially 
since the passing of the Adolescent School Attendance Act, 
1919. The Provincial School Attendance Officer estimates 
that thirty per cent of the boys and girls of Ontario are now 
advancing into secondary schools. Among secondary 
schools the greatest increase in attendance is shown by the 
vocational schools, whose attendance in day and evening 
classes has increased over 134 per cent in five years. Of the 
601,000 pupils attending elementary schools, about 40 per 
cent are in rural schools, and about 60 per cent in urban 
schools. 

The rural school presents the greatest problem, and 
present-day discussion points to two possible aids in its 
solution, consolidation and a larger unit of organization. 
The latest report of the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, Minister 
of Education, shows that there are in Ontario 117 rural 
schools with five pupils or less, 365 schools with an average 
attendance of less than ten, and that 55 per cent of the rural 
schools have an average of less than twenty pupils. Apart 
from the excessive maintenance charges which such a dis- 
tribution involves, there are obvious positive advantages 
in the larger schools with graded groups of children. 
The consolidated school has in some districts solved 
this problem. There are now in Ontario 23 consolidated 
schools to which pupils are conveyed. The movement 
towards consolidation is a recent one in Ontario fostered by 
the Consolidated Schools Act, 1919. Seven new consolidated 
schools were opened last year. Where they have been es- 
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tablished they have proved highly satisfactory. But the 
farming communities seem very doubtful of the advantages 
of codperation over a large area and hesitate to abandon the 
local school near at hand and this long-familiar part of the 
life of the smallest community. Nevertheless, the disad- 
vantages of the small unit are so obvious that there are signs 
of growing strength in the movement to abandon the school 
section as an administrative unit in the favor of the township 
or the county. ‘The township is already the unit of taxation 
from which the rural school draws its main support. 

The county inspectors are unanimously in favor of an 
extension of school consolidation, both on the basis of obser- 
vation in the United States and of the results already ob- 
tained in Ontario. They are of the opinion, however, that 
the plans for consolidation require a different and larger 
unit of administration than mere codperative action among 
sections. Owing to the shifting of population there has 
been an increase in the number of small schools, accompanied 
by increased cost of maintenance, inequalities in financial 
burden, and inequalities in opportunities, especially for 
secondary and vocational education. The plea that the 
small local school promotes local interest is too often dis- 
proved by widespread indifference and apathy, as shown in 
poor attendance at annual school meetings, infrequent 
meetings of the school board, and instances where the secre- 
tary himself transacts all the business of the board: 


The establishment of the township as the unit of ad- 
ministration is the scheme most generally favored. By 
this plan the administrative unit would coincide with the 
taxation unit, and the present inequalities in financial 
obligation for school purposes would be largely overcome. 
There would, moreover, be a tendency to greater economy 
and higher efficiency through the redistribution of the 
school population, so as to do away with unnecessary 
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schools and bring together larger numbers of pupils. 
Still further, the present difficulties in securing secondary 
and part-time educational advantages would tend to dis- 
appear because the disinclination to codperative effort 
among sections, which is largely responsible for these 
difficulties at present, would no longer be a deterrent 
influence. 


That these problems are not peculiar to Ontario is evident 
from the Report of the Educational Commission appointed by 
the Manitoba government in June, 1923, to consider “ the 
needs of the more recently settled and less developed dis- 
tricts of the Province for better educational facilities ”’ and 
“the better adaptation of the elementary and secondary 
schools to the needs of the communities they serve.’’ As 
this report contains very interesting studies in the organi- 
zation and maintenance of rural schools, which are typical 
of a large part of Canada, its deliberations and conclusions 
may be given at some length. The first part of the report, 
dealing with part-time and closed schools, discusses an equi- 
table system of school support and the extension of secondary 
school facilities to nonresidents. The second part con- 
siders the revision of the curriculum, the training and tenure 
of teachers, the consolidation of schools and transportation, 
the local unit of school administration, and vocational train- 
ing in agriculture: 


The rural schools in Manitoba derive their support 
from three sources: The Provincial Treasury which gives 
a grant of 75 cents per teaching day, the municipal grant 
of $3.50 per teaching day, and the district levy which 
provides the remainder. The municipality is required by 
law to collect the taxes for the schools and to pay over to 
each district on the first of December one half of the muni- - 
cipal levy and the balance on January thirty-first follow- 


1 From the “Report of the Director of Rural School Organization ”’ in the 
Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario, 1923. 
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ing. Of the special or district levy, the municipality is 
required to pay monthly such portions as are collected 
and the whole of the amount on or before January thirty- 
first of the year following that for which the levy is made. 
The municipality is required to pay over to the district 
the total levies, municipal and district, whether the taxes 
have been collected or not. This obliges the munici- 
pality to borrow, and to borrow heavily if the arrears of 
taxes are large. 


By way of provision for aid to schools not now open full 
time, the commission recommends in part: That special 
grants be payable for schools in unorganized territories, and 
for schools in rural municipalities where the average assess- 
ment per teacher of the municipality on the equalized basis 
is less than $100,000 : 


That these grants be in addition to the legislative grant 
and be apportioned to the districts according to their 
equalized assessment per teacher, the grants decreasing as 
the assessment increases; and that, in order to promote 
efficiency through continuity of service, an additional 25 
cents per day be payable to the teacher remaining a second 
year in the same district. 


With regard to the equalization of school support they 
note that : 


Today considerable differences in resources appear 
within and between urban districts; much greater be- 
tween rural districts. Within recent years the differences 
in resources have increased to a greater extent than the 
differences in the amounts required for the support of an 
elementary teacher in a school open a full teacher-year. 
The disparity between the increase in resources and the 
changes in expenditures has accentuated the unequal 
pressure of the system. 


They recommend accordingly a uniform levy throughout 
all the rural municipalities sufficient to yield $50 per month 
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(or $3 per school day) for each teacher employed, in place of 
the present general levy for schools now made. 

Dealing with secondary education the commission draws 
attention to the very notable increase in the last thirty years 
in the number of pupils doing secondary school work. While 
in Manitoba the total enrollment in that period had increased 
about six times, the number doing secondary school work had 
increased over fourteen times. ‘They state that: 


. . the reasons for the increase are varied. The chil- 
dren are now completing the work of the elementary 
grades at an earlier age. The median age is about four- 
teen according to the reports for urban schools in Mani- 
toba and the Maritime and Western Provinces. For 
Ontario the age is somewhat less. In Winnipeg, for exam- 
ple, in 1921 there were, in grade VIII, 912 pupils of the 
age of thirteen, 1,229 of the age of fourteen, and 767 of 
the age of fifteen years. 

Children in cities and towns who have completed their 
fourteenth year have few opportunities of being profitably 
and usefully employed. There is not the demand for 
apprentices that there once was. The usual commercial 
and clerical openings eall for a higher standard of educa- 
tion than that of grade VIII, and also for greater ma- 
turity. Exclude many children from the secondary 
school and in towns and cities they are condemned to join 
the gangs of idlers and mischief-makers. In keeping them 
at school the State is protecting itself as well as improving 
them. It is noticeable, for example, that in Winnipeg one 
year recently one half of the secondary school pupils were 
in grade IX, slightly more than one third in grade X, 
and between one fifth and one sixth in grade XI. As the 
children got older and better trained they were rapidly 
absorbed in the different occupations and callings. 


Particular attention is drawn to the need for secondary 
education for pupils who will engage in farming, which to-day 
calls for as much intelligence and training as do skilled trades. 
Such education is essential for new methods of cultivation 
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and selection and care of stock and seed, and for the success 
of the codperative movement. In Manitoba at present: 


. . . opportunities for secondary school training are pro- 
vided by high school departments attached to elementary 
schools and collegiate institutes which are specially organ- 
ized for secondary school purposes. The departments 
attached to elementary schools are classified according to 
the number of teachers doing secondary school work. 
Schools with one secondary school teacher are known as 
‘intermediate,’ with two secondary school teachers as 
“high schools,’’? with three as ‘‘collegiate’’ departments. 
Collegiate institutes may have any number from four up- 
wards. In 1923 two had four teachers; four, six; one, 
twelve; three in Winnipeg, thirty-four, forty, and forty- 
three. In 1923 there were 108 schools with interme- 
diate, 40 schools with high school, and 7 with collegiate 
departments. ‘There were 8 collegiate institutes outside 
of Winnipeg. In Winnipeg there were three collegiates 
and, if the high school departments of the junior high 
schools be included, there were 236 teachers doing 
secondary school work. Practically one half of the | 
pupils of the Province doing secondary school work re- 
ceive their instruction from but one teacher. 


To provide better facilities for secondary education for 
nonresident pupils the commission accordingly recommends : 


That fixed secondary school grants be $600 per teacher 
in each intermediate, high school, collegiate department, 
and collegiate institute with a maximum of $3,000 per 
school. That in place of the present per capita grant for 
secondary school pupils there be substituted a grant of 
$25 per half year for each nonresident pupil. That the 
difference between the nonresident grant and the net cost 
per secondary school pupil in the secondary school nearest 
to the residence of the pupil be payable by the munici- 
pality from which the nonresident comes and that no 
grant be paid for a nonresident if there is a secondary 
school in the district from which he comes. 
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Speaking of the progress of pupils in the rural schools the 
report states: 


Much has been said and written in praise of the “‘ little 
red schoolhouse,’ the ‘‘one-room rural school.’’ In the 
survey of the rural schools of New York an attempt was 
made to test the progress of the pupils in these schools. 
It was found that the pupils in the ungraded rural 
schools were about one year behind those in the graded 
schools. The Dominion Statistician .. . points out 
that the pupils in the graded consolidated schools are 
about one year in advance of those in the ungraded schools. 
The median age for grade VIII in the consolidated 
schools is 14.18 years, in the ungraded schools 15.12 years. 
Further, the children remain longer in the consolidated 
schools; 21.7 per cent of those enrolled in these schools 
were above the age of fourteen while only 12.2 per cent 
of those in ungraded schools were above that age. 

Manitoba rivals Ontario in the extent to which she 
offers her children the advantages of graded schools: 


PERCENTAGE OF ENROLLMENT IN GRADED SCHOOLS 
P.E.I. N.B. N.S. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Can. 
36 56 63 75 74 46 54 60 


Manitoba has more consolidated schools than any other 
province : 


In 1922 there were in N.S N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. 

Consolidated districts 19 + 7 16 106 39 68 

Reporting on the better adaptation of schools, the com- 
mission recommends a revision of the course of study by a 
committee of experts with associates engaged in the agricul- 
tural, industrial, commercial, and professional life of the 
province : 


Your commission recommends for the better apprecia- 
tion of teachers, more particularly for the rural schools, 
that all normal school students be required to take a full 
course of one year and that the Department of Education 
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withdraw the privilege of taking the course in two terms 
of about twenty weeks each and of receiving an interim 
certificate after the completion of one term’s work; and 
further that, as soon as conditions permit, the term of 
training leading to a teacher’s certificate of the second 
class be lengthened to two years, and that the course 
include academic as well as professional training, and 
further, that as conditions make it possible courses lead- 
ing to higher grade certificates be extended in the same 
manner. 

Your commission recommends that for the purpose of 
promoting continuity of service, in addition to other 
grants, a grant of the rate of 25 cents per teaching day or 
$50 per annum be payable to the teacher where the teacher 
remains a second year in the same one- or two-room rural 
school, and that a further grant of a like amount be pay- 
able where the teacher remains three or four years in the 
same rural school. . 

Your commission recommends the establishment as 
soon as possible of a Pension Fund on a sound actuarial 
basis to which all members of the teaching profession shall 
be required to contribute and from which they shall re- 
ceive allowances based on contributions and length of 
service. 


Other recommendations relate to consolidated schools and 
transportation of pupils, an experiment in which Manitoba 
has done more than any other province in the dominion ; 
the commission recommends that ‘“‘ steps be taken to pre- 
pare the people for the institution of municipal school boards 
throughout the province in the near future.” They urge 
the importance of boys’ and girls’ clubs, manual training and 
home economics, and public health nursing. For the more 
efficient distribution of prescribed textbooks, they recom- 
mend ‘ that the Department of Education make provision 
for a central depository for prescribed textbooks from which 
adequate supplies may be obtained promptly by dealers, 
schools, pupils, and parents as they may require them.” 
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STATISTICS 
TABLE 2 
POPULATION OF CANADA, 1921 — 8,788,483 PeR Square MILE — 2.44 
PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION 
Per CENT) ppp DWELLING IN 
PROVINCE POPULATION Sed Sq. Mi. |... ok 
TION 
Cirres | Towns | VILLAGES 
Prince Edward I. . . 88,615 LOL 40.56 11304 — 
NovaScotia <o-enii 523,837 5.96 | 24.86 | 15.45 | 27.76 13 
New Brunswick . . 387,876 4.41 | 13.90 | 18.76 | 12.86 46 
Quebec. ©”. ». + ..°.., |. 2,861,199 |, 26,87. |. 13.42 |-40.48" | aay 7G 
GQntarioy ... Aes. /. ailicydoo.,00e 33.38 | 8.02 | 39.65 | 14.42 |) 4.10 
Manitobay te ten 610,118 6.94 | 2.63 | 35.09 | 6,27 1752 
Saskatchewan .. . 757,510 8.62 3.12 | 12.91 8.05 7.9 
Alberta: #oyve'P:.1) Qe. 588,454 6.70.| . 2.83.) 25.02: | 8.52 "ae 
British Columbia . . 524,582 5.97 1.48 | 47.19 — = 
Canada .. . . .| 8,788,483!) 100.00 | 2.44 | 34.05 | 10.89 | 4.58 





1Tncluding Territories, etc. 


TABLE 3 


1921 RuraLt AND URBAN PopPuLATION ! 





RuRAL | URBAN RuRAL | URBAN 
Prince Edward I... : | .78.45. }°21.55 || Manitoba... . S)571251ea2 ee 
Nova Scotia . . .| 56.66 | 43.34 || Saskatchewan . .| 71.10 | 28.90 
New Brunswick . '. | 67.92 | 32.08 || Alberta .°.’ (. 1S62Zn Sees 
Quebec . . . . .| 48.99 | 56.01 || British Columbia .| 55.09 | 44.41 
Ontario... ... «| 41.80;| 58.20 1). Canada >. 00. Se.) ae ee 











1TIn making comparisons it should be noted that in the Canadian census 
returns, population in cities, towns, and incorporated villages is defined as 
urban. The laws of the provinces differ as to the number of inhabitants 
required in a given territory before a municipality may be incorporated. 
Ontario law requires at least 750 people in an area not greater than 500 acres. 
Saskatchewan requires a minimum of only 50 people actually resident on an 
area not greater than 640 acres. 
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TABLE 4 


Racrau OriGin, 1921 


Eig ol RSIS) ae a en 4,868,903 


Pe tCRCE sel ad ty Uk Se le ae 2,452,751 
European, other than French. . ... . 1,244,151 

TET NOT aye eer = 294,636 

Scandinavian .. . 167,359 

Reprewaw ae; rs: 126,196 

Durtehike. “nes arcu: 117,814 

Austrian rn. 1s kiiged s 107,671 

LSA EVE kale Wer aia Seen 100,064 

Lialiatver var aiua oe 66,769 

Tolisha mec. Clee ss 53,403 

Pinnish* ~eeeel ry 21,494 

Beloiannosh 3. 2i)5.0% 20,234 
ONSISU Ts 8 3 ay A GS oe ee | ene Se 65,731 
RE eee ST eae 110,814 
eG, 7A ee ae ee 18,291 
PORE ers cee act ee 27,842 
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CHINA 


INTRODUCTION 


General survey of the forces acting upon Chinese educa- 
tion. — Education as a social institution and process is 
constantly influenced by the political, social, economic, and 
physical forces of the environment in which education is 
carried on. ‘These forces may be favorable or unfavorable 
to the development of education. They may handicap the 
orderly working out of educational schemes as well as stimu- 
late further educational activities. In order to secure a 
better understanding of Chinese education in this year, it is 
necessary to have before us a picture of the more important 
forces that have been acting and reacting upon educational 
thought and practice during the same period. 

Politically the year opens with a nation-wide dissatisfac- 
tion over the election of Tsou Kun to the Presidency on 
October 10, 1923. It was felt that this election must in- 
evitably breed internal war, although at that time no one 
could tell when such a war would come. It is the teachers 
of the land who worry most, because many of them have felt 
that the example of one election would be powerful enough 
to nullify the educational effort of ten years. The schoolman 
cannot but be stimulated to consider how through education 
the character of future representatives could be trained if 
representative government is a good thing for this country. 
Education for citizenship as a movement has here received 
its great momentum. 

Following the election, the leaders of different political 
parties began to ally themselves in a united front against the 
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Chihli Party. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, Marshals Tuan Chi-Shui 
and Chang Tso-ling, although differing on national policies, 
are one in their effort against Tsou Kun and Wu Pei-fu. In 
less than a year’s time, we find the Chihli Party and the 
Anti-Chihli Parties meeting on the battlefield. ‘The expenses 
involved in military operations on both sides are estimated 
at not less than twenty million dollars gold. If the loss of 
civilian property and the harvest is included, no less than 
seventy-five million dollars gold have been lost in this pres- 
ent war. 

The year begins with a military force of one and one-half 
million soldiers. The preparation for hostilities on all sides 
nearly throughout the year has greatly increased the num- 
ber of soldiers at public expense. The total expenditure for 
army purposes has been estimated to be about one hundred 
fifty million dollars gold. This is the burden of mili- 
tarism on the Chinese people. 

Militarism and the present war as its result have affected 
education in two ways. In the first place, they have drained 
away enormous resources which might have been turned into 
the development of education. In the second place, they 
serve to stimulate the introduction of vocational education 
into the armies. The educators had constantly in their mind 
the demobilization of soldiers as one of the fundamental 
ways of saving the country; but they also believed that 
many of the soldiers cannot be disbanded without giving 
them first a vocational training for independent living. Vo- 
cational training for the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers 
is a direct outcome of the present war. 

Foreign affairs. — In international relations, there are 
three phases which need special mention. The treaties 
hitherto made between foreign countries and China on 
unequal terms have been attacked this year more ardently 
than at any time before. ‘These have humiliated the Chinese 
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people and caused the assumption of a superior air on the 
part of not a few foreigners. A Chinese writer has remarked, 
‘““ As foreigners love us, we love them in turn; but as foreign- 
ers despise us, we hate them.’ These treaties have occa- 
sioned the recent development of a strong nationalistic 
tendency which has even found expression in educational 
conferences held this year. The present attack on mission- 
ary education in China, aside from religious reasons, is 
partly due to the indirect influence of this nation-wide 
opposition to unequal treaties, cancellation of which by 
mutual consent will benefit all parties concerned. It is 
believed that such a cancellation by mutual consent will not 
only enable China to occupy a more appropriate place in the 
family of nations but will make our foreign friends feel much 
more at home in China. 

The next thing which should be considered is the restora- 
tion of diplomatic relationship with Russia. Through the 
cancellation of all treaties made between Old Russia and the 
Tsing Dynasty, Russia has won a warm friendship from the 
Chinese people. This was shown in the honor accorded to 
Lenin, on January 26, and in the parade for demanding the 
recognition of Russia. The good feeling entertained by the 
Chinese toward New Russia is not so much for Russia’s 
Bolshevism as for Russia’s stand for international justice 
and equality, not in words but in action. It is yet too early 
to forecast the influences of this new friend upon our educa- 
tion. However, one thing we are pretty sure of is that con- 
tact with New Russia will make Chinese education less favor- 
able for further realization of imperialism and capitalism. 

Cancellation of Boxer indemnities. — The Japanese and 
British governments have already adopted a policy of using 
the indemnities which in their present forms are not accept- 
able to the Chinese people. The French indemnity is still 
hanging on the gold frane question. 'These three sources, 
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if the methods of administration of the fund are changed, 
will be partly devoted to educational and cultural purposes. 
The American portion of indemnity, a sum of $12,545,438.67 
gold, was cancelled by the American Congress on May 21, 
and is to be used for educational and cultural purposes. Dr. 
Paul Monroe’s visit to this country in August resulted in the 
formation of a foundation called “The China Foundation for 
the Promotion of Education and Culture,” composed of ten 
Chinese and five Americans, to direct the use of this fund. 
The Russian portion of indemnity available for educational 
use amounts to about $45,000,000 gold and is intrusted to a 
committee of two Chinese and one Russian for its manage- 
ment. These funds will give stimulation to new educational 
and cultural activities. Many projects have been proposed. 
But the promotion of science and village education seem to 
have received the largest amount of approval. 

Public opinion in China. — A word must be said about the 
influence of public opinion in China before closing the dis- 
cussion of the action of political forces upon education. 
Public opinion is a more important political and social force 
in this country than we have usually thought. Its influence 
is latent but continuously present. It acts slowly but very 
steadily and surely. Political and social movements rise or 
fall according to whether they are backed up or knocked 
down by this invisible force. It can be shown that public 
opinion was one of the most decisive factors in the founding 
of the Republic, the defeat of the Second Revolution, the 
downfall of Yen Shikai, the failure of the restoration of the 
Manchu Monarchy, the fall of the Anfuit Party, and the 
present fall of the Chihli Party. The public opinion of China 
today stands for an honest and efficient government in inter- 
nal affairs, and for just and friendly relations in external 
affairs. Nothing short of these ideals could satisfy the 
intelligent public opinion of the day. How to make opinion 
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more public and more intelligent is the problem of popular 
education which has on its program the transformation of 
two hundred million illiterates into intelligent and respon- 
sible citizens in ten years’ time! 

China, an agricultural nation. — More than 80 per cent of 
the Chinese population live in farming villages. An under- 
standing of the conditions of the farmer is therefore necessary 
to an appreciation of the economic and educational problems 
involved. ‘The Chinese farmers are contented and conserva- 
tive people. ‘They have contributed to the stability and per- 
sistence of Chinese civilization. In spite of all difficulties 
they have been very successful in growing food and in main- 
taining fertility of the soil. Small farms which produce 
barely enough for the support of their families prevail all 
over the country. In the absence of any rural credit system 
the best the farmer can do when in need of financial assist- 
ance is to pawn his personal effects. The interest reaches 
as high a rate as 36 per cent perannum. Other factors which 
handicap our farmers are many, but the more important are 
poor transportation facilities, absence of codperative buying 
and selling, lack of rudimentary knowledge of the written 
language which is the key to the many new knowledges 
needed for the improvement of farming, and the lack of 
sanitary control which is undermining the health of the 
farmers and of their children. These facts call forth the 
economic and educational attack of the village problem. <A 
village education effective enough to regenerate the social 
and economic life of the farmers is considered the most 
important issue of the day. Hand in hand with village edu- 
cation, the conditions of the farmers have stimulated higher 
agricultural education, which in time will help the farmers in 
scientific farming. 

Industrial development and the labor problem. — In 
spite of this dominant agricultural influence, new industries 
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have gradually and steadily sprung up and are rapidly in- 
creasing in extent and influence. There are now more than 
100 flour mills and 70 oil mills in operation. Cement is 
being manufactured in Shanghai and Nanking, and very soon 
Shantung, Honan, and Manchuria will enter this field. We 
now refine our own sugar and salt, wash with home-made 
soap, light with home-made matches. More than two hun- 
dred cities are now lighted with electricity. There are more 
than a dozen prosperous companies owned and operated by 
the Chinese with an aggregate capital of sixty million dollars 
and a capacity of producing eight million of the fourteen 
million tons produced by all the modern mines in China. 
This roughly represents an increase of 400 per cent in the 
space of thirteen years.! During 1918-19 the cotton in- 
dustry in China suddenly rose into prominence; after 1921 
it began to decline. The total number of spindles in 1924 
was 2,160,406 as against 2,221,486 in 1923.2 While Chinese 
spindles decreased from 64 per cent in 1923 to 56 per cent in 
1924, the Japanese spindles in China increased from 25 per 
cent to 34 per cent in a year’s time. However, the number 
of looms is on the increase; 7,817 were in operation in 1928, 
while in 1924 the number rose to 9,481. These figures repre- 
sent prewar conditions; the present war must have seriously 
checked the natural growth of industries. 

Along with the development of industries there comes the 
problem of labor and class wars. ‘‘ Hundreds of labor unions 
of one description or another have sprung up with Canton as 
the most active centre. Strikes have kept pace with the 
growth of labor organization. ‘Though poorly led and at 
times exploited by would-be labor leaders, the workers have 
had a taste of their own strength. . . . The workers are 
now becoming conscious of their misery, their rights, and 


* North China Daily News, Sixtieth Anniversary Number, p. 2. 
2 China Weekly Review, September 27, 1924, p. 110. 
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their power.’’! Especially has the labor of women and chil- 
dren in China been the least protected and worst exploited. 
Most of the laborers are illiterates. 

Such being the industrial conditions that are found in 
China today, the educators are confronted with problems of 
bringing the human element into industrialism, cultivating 
a right attitude toward labor as well as capital, making 
industries capable of meeting the needs of the nation and 
the world with a minimum sacrifice of the higher life. Edu- 
cation and legislation must join hands in securing the fullest 
benefit from industrialism and in reducing to the lowest 
limit the calamities that have accompanied the introduc- 
tion of industrialism in the West. 

Commercial development. — ‘‘ In spite of political dis- 
turbances, foreign trade has advanced steadily every year 
during the past twenty years, each succeeding year’s return 
being in advance of its predecessor.”’? ‘‘ The foreign trade 
of China in 1923 was at Hk. Tls. 1,676,320,303, which repre- 
sents an increase of Hk. Tls. 76,378,720 over the preceding 
year’s total. The value of imports declined by about twenty- 
two million taels, but exports increased by nearly one hun- 
dred million taels.”’? Much allowance should be made for 
price fluctuations. Our tea and silk trade with America has 
declined, partly owing to our neglect to improve the quality 
to conform with American standards, and partly due to the 
severe competition of Japan. These failures have stimulated 
scientific studies in sericulture and tea manufacturing. The 
increase in private endowment funds for educational purposes 
during recent years can be explained partly by the steady 
increase in commercial prosperity. ‘This year business has 
been greatly disturbed on account of the war, and has de- 


1 North China Daily News, Sixtieth Anniversary Number, p. 33. 
2 China Weekly Review, March 22, 1924, p. 115. 
8 Tbid., July 12, 1924, p. 180. 
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prived education of much of its potential support from the 
commercial world. As Mr. Arnold says, ‘“ When China has 
the same per capita foreign trade as Australia in its aggregate, 
it will amount to about $60,000,000,000 instead of its present 
$1,000,000,000.”’ A proper system of commercial education 
hand in hand with the improvements in agriculture and 
industry must be relied upon to make China’s trade sixty 
times the present size. 

Flood and famine. — Other forces which visit China at 
intervals of time are flood and famine. The floods that 
occurred in July and August of this year, notably in Chihh, 
Hunan, Kiangsin, and in the far South have been a terrible 
calamity. It is not possible to obtain figures of the total 
loss. In Kalgan, Hunan, and Fukien alone, the estimates 
of damages amount to $45,000,000 gold. According to the 
report of the International Famine Relief Commission, 
it would take at least ten million dollars gold in order 
to relieve the ten million people who have been affected by 
this disaster. The direct effects of this flood are: first, the 
call upon all possible financial resources for relief work, 
leaving practically no room for new educational activities ; 
second, the need for a systematic program of reforestation 
together with hydraulic engineering works is widely rec- 
ognized; and the third, the use of the relief fund for pre- 
ventive work through a system of practical education is 
insisted upon. The promoters of popular education have 
also tried to take this opportunity to educate the illiterate 
refugees during the leisure hours. 

The status of communications. — Education as a general 
rule follows improvements in communication. The extent 
of new education corresponds very closely to the extent of 
railway and steamship communication. Although China is 
larger in area than the United States, Mexico, and Central 
America combined, and has four times the population of the 
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United States, she has less than 7,000 miles of railways com- 
pared to 265,000 miles in the United States. As a conse- 
quence six sevenths of China’s population is concentrated 
in about one third of its territory. Railways will open up 
nearly 2,000,000 square miles now unsettled and undeveloped. 
They will assist in a better distribution of the population, in 
the unification of the country, and in the eradication of 
brigandage and famine. Railways and good roads are indis- 
pensable to the spread of education, for universal education 
is dependent upon universal communication. 

The Chinese Renaissance. — Of all the forces that are now 
acting upon Chinese education the Chinese Renaissance! 
has exerted the most profound influence. The movement 
began in 1917 as a “ Literary Revolution ” when Dr. Hu- 
suh and Mr. Chan Tu Siu, the leaders of the movement, 
declared that the classical language had outlived its useful- 
ness and that Per hua, the spoken language, was its legiti- 
mate heir. As the Per hua is the most widely spoken 
language in the country, the culmination of over twenty 
centuries of linguistic evolution, and the language in which 
the nation’s most favored literatures were produced, the 
Literary Revolution met with astonishing success. In spite 
of strong opposition on the part of conservative scholars, the 
younger generation received it with overwhelming joy. 
This rediscovery of a living language for Chinese has 
enabled China to produce new literatures fitted for the new 
age, revolutionalized elementary school reading materials as 
well as methods of teaching them, and made it possible for 
the popular education movement to go on with its pro- 
gram of eliminating illiteracy. 

The second phase of the Renaissance has to do with higher 
education. During the later years of the movement scholars 


1The Chinese Renaissance, Bulletin 6, Vol. II, 1923, Chinese National 
Association for the Advancement of Education, abbreviated as C.N.A.A.E. 
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have been seeking to apply the modern scientific methods 
of research to the work of systematizing the old learn- 
ing of China. In the words of Dr. Hu, this “ systemati- 
zation of the national heritage is a revival or rebirth of 
that spirit of criticism and research which animated the 
works of the Han Hsueh scholars of the last three cen- 
turies.”’ 

But the influence of the Renaissance is wider than this. 
It is a movement through which “‘ all traditional values are 
judged from a new standpoint and with new standards. 
Tradition is often thrown overboard, authority is cast aside, 
old beliefs are being undermined.”’ This explains why the 
Renaissance movement is so permeating and far-reaching 
and its effects are spreading over the whole fabric of na- 
tional life. 

Visits of world scholars. — Since 1918, a number of emi- 
nent scholars like John Dewey, Bertrand Russell, Paul 
Monroe, Von Driesch, Rabindranath Tagore, and others 
have visited this country. All of them, through their lec- 
tures and contact with our intellectual leaders and students, 
have exerted much influence upon Chinese thought and life. 
Special mention should be made of Dr. Dewey’s and Dr. 
Monroe’s visits because of their unique significance for the 
reconstruction of Chinese education. Besides his influence 
upon advanced students, Dr. Dewey’s pragmatic philoso- 
phy of education has been one of the guiding principles in 
the reforms of our elementary education. Since his visit a 
number of experiments have been conducted in elementary 
education. His philosophy has stimulated several students 
of education to work out techniques and methods for its 
realization. Education as an application instead of acquisi- 
tion of ideas has been emphasized by Dr. Monroe. His 
recommendations, resulting from careful investigations in 
1921, have aroused serious deliberation on various educa- 
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tional problems and stimulated especially reforms in second- 
ary education and science teaching. 

The critical attitude of Chinese schoolmen. — So far we 
have only mentioned the more important forces and the 
effects which they have exerted upon Chinese education. 
These are sufficient to show that in China problems are many 
and perplexing. Solutions are sought in her own past 
civilization as well as in contemporary examples. Thus 
China has tried to learn from one country after another, until 
today she has quite a cosmopolitan group of tutors from 
which to select. Japan, Germany, America, England, the 
Philippines, India, and Russia are the more important coun- 
tries whose educational theories and practices have had 
influence upon Chinese education. China has in the past 
followed her teachers rather blindly but as yet no one has 
succeeded in offering her a satisfactory solution for her prob- 
lems. Each is helpful to her in some ways but wholesale 
adoption of any one system has led her astray. At first she 
sacrificed everything old for the new. Gradually she came 
to a realization that the old is not necessarily bad and the 
new is not necessarily good. ‘Thus our schoolmen have be- 
come much more critical than in former years. Their reac- 
tion now toward new theories and practices is no longer imi- 
tative adoption, but questioning, examination, experimenta- 
tion, and selection. The logical outcome of this attitude 
tends to work out an education that is best fitted for the 
need of New China by assimilating what is best in the old 
and the new, both at home and in other countries. Experi- 
ences in the past and in the outside world must be assimilated 
before they can contribute to the nation’s vitality and well- 
being. The critical and experimental attitude is creative. 
It is only with such an attitude that a real Chinese education 
adapted to Chinese life is possible. Such a creation has 
begun. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 


Central authority. — At the head of the educational sys- 
tem is the Ministry of Education, which, under the direction 
of the President, is in charge of education, arts, science, and 
astronomical observation. It has three bureaus: (1) the 
Bureau of General Education; (2) the Bureau of Higher 
Education, and (3) the Bureau of Social Education. The 
more important officers of the Ministry are the Minister, the 
Vice-Minister, three councilors, three directors of the bu- 
reaus, four secretaries, and sixteen national inspectors of 
education.1. Important actions of the Ministry are brought 
to the consideration of the Ministry conferences which are 
attended by the councilors, directors, secretaries, and others 
invited by the Minister to be present. Such conferences 
are presided over by the Minister. The Minister of Educa- 
tion is a member of the Cabinet and has the general direction 
of the Ministry. He chooses his subordinates, including 
the Vice-Minister, subject to the approval of the Cabinet. 
Three years ago the Minister was changed about twice a 
year. In the last two or three years the position has become 
more unstable. This year the Minister has been changed 
five times. However, the Vice-Minister usually holds office 
for a longer term but only about twice as long as the Minister. 
Councilors, directors, and their subordinate staff remain in 
office for a much longer time ; it is to them that the continuous 
functioning of the Ministry is due. On account of political 
dissension in the country and the lack of financial support 
for education, the activities of the Ministry have been so 
restricted and held back that the office is often spoken of 
as the Ministry of Pekin schools, and worse still as the 
Ministry of the Ministry, for the Ministry has even lost 
control of the Pekin schools and has been sometimes dictated 


1 Kducational Laws and Regulations, p. 4. 
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to by them. However, in spite of the absence of constructive 
activities for the provinces, the Ministry still enjoys much of 
its old prestige. With the coming of a united country and 
the appointment of the right person to be its head, the Minis- 
try may still become a driving force in the advancement of 
education in the years to come, although it is likely that 
local initiative will be more encouraged and its former bu- 
reaucratic influence will be curtailed. 

Provincial administration of education. — In the prov- 
inces there are now three existing forms of educational 
administration; namely, the bureau of education, the de- 
partment of education, and the commission of education. 
Kwangtung tried a fourth plan, the committee of education, 
which has now been abandoned. In those provinces that 
have declared their independence, it is the bureau of edu- 
cation or department of education that has been adopted. 
Thus in Yunnan, Kweichow, and Hunan, the bureau form 
of educational administration exists. The director of the 
bureau is appointed by the governor in Yunnanand Kweichow 
and is elected in Hunan by the Provincial Assembly. In 
both Yunnan and Kweichow the bureau is supplemented by a 
committee of educational administration which passes upon 
important educational policies and plans. The department 
of education is found in Kwangsi and Szechuen and is vested 
with less power than the bureau of education. The rest of 
the provinces have the commission form of educational ad- 
ministration at the head of which is the commissioner of 
education, appointed by the President of the Republic upon 
the recommendation of the Minister of Education. The 
commission of education is under the direct control of the 
Ministry. But in directing educational activities in the 
province and in supervising his staff and the magistrates 
for the management of local education, the commissioner of 
education is required to work under the governor of the proy- 
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ince. Thus the commissioner of education though theo- 
retically responsible to the Ministry is practically serving 
under two masters, the Minister and the governor. As a 
consequence the power of the commissioner varies in differ- 
ent provinces, depending upon the will of the provincial 
governor. As he is farther from the Minister and nearer to 
the governor, there is every temptation for him to follow 
the dictation of the governor. 

The commission of education has two or three departments 
for carrying out the main group of educational activities, 
and there are four to six inspectors of education for each 
province. 

County educational administration. — Below the province 
is the county. There are two systems of county school 
administration: first, the bureau for the promotion of 
education whose function is to assist the magistrate in 
educational administration and in supervising the educa- 
tional work of the self-governing districts. The bureau has 
a superintendent and few educational promoters. Besides 
the superintendent, there is under the magistrate an educa- 
tional secretary and also a county inspector of education who 
is independent of the superintendent. This type of adminis- 
tration of county education has proved to be very trouble- 
some, and it is now being gradually replaced by a second 
system, the county board of education. 

The county board of education was inaugurated in 1922, 
and attempts to unify county school administration. Under 
this system, the inspectors are brought under the direction 
of the superintendent, who is appointed by the provincial 
commissioner of education upon the recommendation of the 
magistrate. Another effort in this new scheme is to grant 
more powers to special cities for the independent manage- 
ment of their schools and to place village education under the 
control of the county government. ‘This principle, however. 
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has not been applied vigorously although the seeds have 
been sown. This year has seen more places, especially 
Kirin, adopting the board system for county school ad- 
ministration. 

Local units of educational administration. — The lowest 
unit of local educational administration is the school district. 
The county or hsien is subdivided into several school dis- 
tricts, each of which has a delegate for school affairs, some- 
times with an assistant. The school districts in China are 
not vested with sufficient power to cope with their responsi- 
bility. It is most loosely and inefficiently organized. Reor- 
ganization of the lowest units so that they can be held re- 
sponsible for the educational progress of the district is one 
of the most urgent needs of today. Shansi alone has the 
best organization of the local units. Every village in the 
country or every street in the city has responsible persons 
to take charge of the educational welfare and is given more 
power to perform its duties. 


EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


Roughly speaking, there are three grades of education 
supported by three sets of funds. Higher education is 
mainly supported by the national fund, secondary education 
by the provincial fund, and elementary education by the 
county or local fund. There are exceptions, but in general 
this practice is uniform. 

As national revenue comes from customs duties, salt tax, 
stamp tax, tobacco and liquor licenses, revenue from tele- 
graphs, railways, postal service, land tax, likin, etc., the 
national fund for national education is drawn from the 
complex of these sources. With the exception of a few insti- 
tutions such as Tsing Hua, the University of Communica- 
tions, the Wu Chang Normal University, which draw their 
respective funds from a special source, others get their shares 
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from this general appropriation. The national institutions 
located outside of Pekin secure their appropriations from 
the national fund placed under the custody of the provincial 
commissioner of finance. According to the budget of 1919, 
the only budget to which we can refer, the appropriation for 
national education, $5,028,836 Mex., was less than 1 per 
cent of the total appropriation for the year. 

Although there are professional schools conducted by the 
provincial government, yet the province is still mainly con- 
cerned with secondary education. There is a tendency for 
each province to maintain a full college, but so far very few 
provinces have succeeded in its realization. Themain sources 
from which funds for provincial education are derived are 
surtaxes, especially the surtax on land. Kiangsu and Cheki- 
ang are now levying a special tax on tobacco for the use of 
provincial education. Szechuen tried in 1922 to devote its 
pork tax to education but without much result. The tax 
on the transfer of deeds and ownership adopted in Honan 
yields an annual income of $1,000,000 Mex. for provincial 
education. In the face of financial distress a number of 
solutions have been proposed. In order to give some idea 
of the extent of provincial support of education, we may 
mention that Kiangsu is spending $2,800,000 Mex., Chekiang 
$1,500,000 Mex., and Kiangsi $600,000 Mex. annually. 

As a general rule the country supports elementary educa- 
tion by surtax on lands, miscellaneous assessment, rent, and 
interest from the academy properties handed down from the 
Tsing Dynasty.1. The Shansi method of supporting elemen- 
tary education is so far the best that has been evolved in 
this country. In the cities, stores and houses are graded and 
assessed according to their standing for the support of city 
elementary education. In the villages a land surtax is 


1Chung Hwa Educational Review, ‘Problem of Supporting Elementary 
Education,”’ p. 1. 
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levied according to qualities for the support of village 
education.! 

On account of political unrest and the irregular expenses 
for military purposes, the schools are confronted with the 
uncertainty of educational funds. The provinces that have 
suffered a serious shortage of funds are Kuangtung, Fukien, 
Kiangsi, Szechuen, Anhuei, Kiangsu, Pekin District, and 
Hunan. Salaries of teachers have been held back two 
months, three months, and even as long as ten months. The 
teachers of China today are serving the country at greatest 
personal sacrifice. The provinces which are better off are 
Fengtien, Yunnan, and Shensi. Shantung and Hunan before 
the outbreak of the war were paying the teachers regularly. 

The problems that are of chief concern are: (1) How to 
insure the regularity of the payment of educational appro- 
priations by legal protection and economic devices, so that 
those who are in educational service can be free from finan- 
cial anxieties and give their whole-hearted devotion to the 
cause of education; (2) how to reorganize the tax system so 
that the burden as well as the opportunity for education can 
be equalized; (3) how to stimulate educational activities 
through a proper system of distribution and subsidy without 
curtailing local initiative; (4) how to economize the use of 
the present fund so that the maximum of educational results 
can be achieved at minimum cost. 


INSPECTION AND SUPERVISION 


In China there are three grades of inspection, national, 
provincial, and county. According to the 1913 regulation, 
the whole country is divided into eight inspection districts. 
Each district has two national inspectors of education. 
School inspection is to begin from the latter part of August 


1Chung Hwa Educational Review, ‘Problem of Supporting Elementary 
Education,” and Sin Wen Pao, July 13, 1924, p. 3. 
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and end with the first part of June. The inspectors are 
required to inspect all phases in the general and social educa- 
tion. Special inspection shall be made by special order of 
the Minister. When the inspectors are not on inspection 
tours, they are required to be present in the Ministry. Dur- 
ing the last few years this has been a dead letter, and national 
inspection of education has been almost entirely absent. 

Provincial inspectors of education are appointed by the 
commissioner of education. ‘There are four inspectors for 
smaller provinces and five or six for larger provinces. Below 
the province there are county school inspectors. Under the 
old system they act as agents for the magistrate in inspecting 
the schools, but with the adoption of the system of a board 
of education the county inspectors of education are under 
the direction of the county superintendent of education. 
The county inspectors visit the schools under their charge 
one to three times a year. 

The functions of inspectors of education are enumerated 
in the Educational Code. There are seven duties for the 
national and provincial inspectors and thirteen duties for 
the county inspectors to perform. But in actual practice 
the inspectors are simply visitors, reporters, and, worst of all, 
faultfinders. Most of them do not realize that their mission 
is to give inspiration, encouragement, and a helping hand to 
the principals and the teachers in service. In recent years 
there has been a tendency to protest against this negative 
inspection, or inspection for the sake of inspection, and 
advocate in its place a system of constructive supervision. 
The province of Kiangsu has set up a noble example in this 
respect. Beginning with the last year the commissioner of 
education has invited experts in Southeastern University 
and other places to serve as supervisors for special subjects. 
Thus the supervision of vocational education, science teach- 
ing, physical training, and normal education was instituted ; 
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this year supervision of social sciences and national language 
has been introduced. ‘This practice has opened in China a 
new era in school supervision. 


THe New System oF EDUCATION 


‘“‘ China has had at least four systems of education within 
the last twenty years.’’! The newest one was adopted in 
1922 as a result of three years’ deliberation, initiated by the 
Conference of Provincial Educational Associations in 1919. 








THe New System or EpucatTion 
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1China’s New System of Instruction, C.N.A.A.E., Bulletin 8, Vol. II, 1923, 
Dak is 
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The issues that have been involved in this system will be 
touched upon in connection with the discussion of the grades 
and types of education. Since 1922 committees have been 
kept busy in drawing up courses of study and curricula in 
order to fill out the general framework. This year has 
witnessed the completion of all the courses of study except 
a small part in vocational education. It was voted by the 
October Conference of the Provincial Educational Associa- 
tions to submit them to the Ministry of Education for pro- 
mulgation. On the previous page is the diagrammatic repre- 
sentation of the new system, adopted by the twenty-third 
Ordinance of the Ministry of Education. 


PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Kindergarten education has been given a place in the new 
system and “‘ admits children under six years of age.’’? The 
practice schools of normal schools, especially normal schools 
for women in cities, have a kindergarten. There are also 
kindergartens conducted by the missions. But the com- 
bined number of kindergartens is still very small. As 
kindergarten training gives the child an opportunity for 
active self-expression and also for the interaction between 
the child and the teacher, this type of education is very much 
needed. In order to have more kindergartens, it 1s very 
necessary to have first adequate institutions for training 
kindergarteners. The resolution for more trained kinder- 
gartners passed in January, 1924, by the Kiangsu Conference 
of Educational Administrators, is an indication of the need 
felt. The Hunan Educational Association has also this year 
advocated the establishment of kindergartens in cities and 
towns. The Kiangsu Compulsory Education Association 
has even recommended the adoption of kindergarten methods 
in the lowest grade in elementary schools... Another very 

1 Kiangsu Educational Gazette, No. 1, 1924. 
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encouraging and more important fact is the experiment in 
kindergarten education conducted by Professor H. C. Chen. 
Impressed by the fact that the subject matter and methods 
used in the kindergartens are borrowed from foreign coun- 
tries, some of them unsuited to Chinese children, he and his 
staff began in October, 1923, to experiment with self- 
made toys, Chinese Mother Goose stories, and other materi- 
als. He is also trying to use the kindergarten as a center for 
training mothers as well as for the education of young chil- 
dren. The National Association for the Advancement of 
Education and Professor Chen have agreed to codperate in 
including in his plan an experiment on the least possible 
cost for kindergarten education, so that it can be duplicated 
in the largest number of communities. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


According to the new system, ‘‘ attendance at the ele- 
mentary school is limited to six years; temporarily it may 
be extended another year in order to fit into local situations. 
The elementary school may be divided into the lower pri- 
mary and higher primary grades. The former consists of 
four years and may be established separately.” 

The subjects of instruction and the percentage of time 
allotments as drawn up by the Committee of Eighteen for 
elementary schools are given on the following page. 

It is further reeommended that the school week should be 
at least 1,080 minutes in length for the first two years, 1,260 
minutes per week for the third and fourth years, and 1,440 
minutes for the two higher primary grades. The number of 
minutes are to be distributed into suitable periods for six 
days’ work. In village schools the subjects may be com- 
bined and simplified, but the time allotted to national lan- 
guage and arithmetic should never be reduced. 

1 Standard Courses of Study for the New System of Instruction, p. 7. 
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TABLE 1 





PERCENTAGE OF TIME DEVOTED TO 
ACH SUBJECT IN 


SUBJECTS 


LOWER PRIMARY HicHER PRIMARY 
GRADES GRADES 


National Language 


Conversation 
Reading 
Composition 
Penmanship 
Arithmetic 10 


Social Sciences 


6 

12 

30 8 
4 


Hygiene 
Citizenship 
History 
Geography 
Nature Study \ 12 
Gardening J 
Industrial Arts 
Imagery Arts 
Music 
Physical Education 1 


Em O OO > > 


CoOoN 


According to the new system ‘‘ compulsory education is 


temporarily limited to four years.’”’ Under adequate cir- 
cumstances this may be extended to meet local requirements. 
The school age for compulsory education is left to be deter- 
mined by the different provinces and special districts, accord- 
ing to local situations. 

The introduction of compulsory education has been con- 
templated by the central authorities ever since the Tsing 
Dynasty. It was not until 1920 that the Ministry of Edu- 
cation mapped out definite steps for the enforcement of 
compulsory education in different communities at specified 
times. The specifications are as follows: 
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1921 — provincial capitals and open ports 

1922— county seats and cities 

1923 — towns containing above five hundred families 
1924 — towns containing above three hundred families 


1900) towns containing above two hundred families 


1927 — villages containing above one hundred families 
1928 — villages containing below one hundred families 


On account of political disturbances, the above provisions 
have rarely been put into practice. Shansi, under the 
governorship of Yen Hsih-shan, has, however, enforced a 
most effective program of compulsory education. The 
Shansi program had seven steps, to be completed in seven 
half-years, from 1918 to 1921. Although complete success 
has not been achieved, yet the latest return of statistics 
shows that 72 per cent of children of school age has been 
reached in Shansi. Uneducated adults below 25 years of age 
are now required to attend continuation schools to study 
Chinese, arithmetic, and citizenship. 

Next to Shansi, the effort of the Kiangsu Compulsory 
Education Association, under the leadership of Mr. Yuan 
Shih-Tao, to equalize educational opportunities, should be 
mentioned. Here the emphasis is put on the training of 
teachers as the initial step to compulsory education. This 
year fifty of the sixty counties in Kiangsu have conducted 
county institutes for the training of teachers. Yunnan 
province has also in this year achieved admirable results in 
compulsory education. In Quen-Ming city, the capital of 
Yunnan, under the leadership of Mr. Tong Yu-chuan, the 
commissioner of education for the province,! a fine of at least 
$1 Mex. is imposed on parents or guardians who are deliber- 
ately opposed to sending their children to school. Kweichow 
Province has also taken vigorous measures in enforcing com- 


1 Compulsory Education, No. 26, p. 15. 
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pulsory education.!. Employers are prohibited from pre- 
venting children from attending schools. A fine of from $1 
Mex. to $5 Mex. is imposed on guardians of children below 
ten years of age, and an additional $2 is charged for each 
additional year of age above ten. ‘Those who are opposed 
to the payment of the compulsory education assessment are 
also to be fined a sum not exceeding $80 Mex. At the 
close of the year it was announced that Kwangsi has also 
adopted a very comprehensive plan for enforcing compul- 
sory education in that province. 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF ELEMENTARY STUDENTS TO ESTIMATED NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
OF ScHooL AGE FOR Four YEARS OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


PROVINCE PERCENTAGE 
phanse , LUI TIO D * epee 72.0 
Shantung ... . eerie 25.5 
(CT time eS HY Re 24.2 
Shense eit eee. | MAE eRe 2571 
Pekin: Districts, .4069 Aes 2271 
Three Eastern Provinces . . Ley | 
(WUunnai s) (| oe 20.6 
Kansu tio ety Hie 18.8 
<DGIIO DG ee Be ee ee eee 18.4 
KRwWange So al Ae ae eee 17.0 
Kisngst Spee Takes 11.9 
Kwangiiing &y..5 eeeneie eens vie: 11.4 
Hanan... acd fo ee oreo ee 10.9 
Pokien 92 oC CS ae: Fee 10.3 
Szechuéns, eye livep eet) cats 9.1 
Horan nl) pene sce i a en 8.9 
Widtiger i Se 70's Serene OM 
Hupeh oes oe eeie: 7.6 
Kiweichow 482 coe 2s oe 5.8 
AnhWwer sao.) ote eee 4.9 
Sinkiangiy 02 BOLLS areas 2.1 


1 Kweichow Educational Gazette, March, 1924. 
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Another phase in connection with elementary education 
should be mentioned — the village education movement. 
As more than 80 per cent of the Chinese popula- 
tion live in villages, it is of the greatest importance that 
village education should receive the closest attention. Re- 
cently, especially this year, the back-to-the-country move- 
ment has gathered much strength. The National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Education has created a special 
committee on village education. The Ninth Conference of 
the Provincial Educational Association met in Kaifen this 
last October and also devoted much thought to this impor- 
tant problem. The Kiangsu Compulsory Education Asso- 
ciation, which met in August in Wu-sih, spent three days in 
drawing up seven practical suggestions for the improvement 
of village schools.! Special investigation of village schools 
in typical communities has been conducted by the Kiangsu 
Compulsory Education Association and the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Education. The reports, 
though fragmentary, have stirred up great interest in and 
enthusiasm for village education. As the average village 
cannot support an expensive education, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Education has selected a few 
village schools where the principals have shown genius in 
new village leadership, to conduct experiments on the best 
possible village education at the lowest possible cost. It is 
hoped that in the course of a few years types or standards 
for village education can be developed for nation-wide 
adoption. 

The language problem has practically been settled. Dr. 
Hu-suh’s Literary Revolution has exerted the most profound 
influence in the elementary schools. The vernacular lan- 
guage, or the “ living language,”’ is now welcomed by most 
of the elementary schools. The Fengtien authorities have 

1“ Hducation and Life,’’ Shun Pao, p. 600. 
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this year been reactionary in prohibiting the use of the 
vernacular language in elementary schools; and Kwangtung 
still shows some hesitation in welcoming this change. As 
a means of ready expression, however, the living language 
is destined to prevail in elementary schools. 

Another tendency that is noticeable is the increasing in- 
terest in making studies on subject matter and in methods 
of teaching in elementary schools. The scientific tendency 
in elementary education is gaining ground, and has been 
enhanced by the introduction of measurements and tests 
which will be discussed later. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The new system gives the following statement on second- 
ary education : 


Attendance at the middle school is limited to six years, 
which are to be divided into two periods of three years 
each, the junior middle school and the senior middle 
school. ... The junior middle school offers general 
education, but it may carry on various vocational courses, 
according to local needs. ‘The senior middle school is 
divided into the general, the agricultural, the technical, 
the commercial, and the normal courses. In accordance 
with local situations only one course may be offered or 
several courses together. 


In secondary schools the credit system has been adopted. 
A credit is defined as one hour of class work plus prepara- 
tion. Subjects with no preparation will have a proportionate 
discount on their credits. The junior middle school requires 
the satisfactory completion of 180 credits for graduation, of 
which 164 credits are for required work. The subjects and 
credits for the junior middle school as drawn up by the 
Committee of Twelve are as follows: ! 


1 Standard Courses of Study for the New System of Instruction, pp. 1-7. 
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TABLE 3 
SuBJECTS CrepITs 

Social Sciences 

CSZOUSHIT A ae Par Ue eeu: 6 

Pry eee ce se sks eee bE, 8 

LTpOgTaAph ye iret: Sut: 8 
Languages and Literature 

National Language. . .. . 32 

Foreign Language .... . 36 
Mernemiaginnews of. 7. ena... 30 
OREN Cole Rb aladian ctl ithe! lea a 16 
Arts 

Drawing 

Manual Arts 12 

Music 
Physical Education 

Physiology and Hygiene . . . 4 

Eitysicaluxercise, 2.7.) ee 5) 12 

AAS TES Us o8 6 Lt Pa pe 164 


The curricula for the senior middle school drawn up by 
the Committee of Nine are composed of three types of 
studies, namely: (1) General studies required of all students 
and granted about 43 per cent of the credits; (2) required 
studies prescribed according to the special course pursued ; 
and (3) pure elective studies not exceeding 20 per cent of the 
credits. The vocational courses of study for the senior middle 
school have not been published. The general courses of 
study are of two groups; namely, the arts and social sciences 
group, and the mathematics and natural sciences group. 
These two courses are given on the following page.1 

Tendencies. — Secondary education, as pointed out by 
Dr. Paul Monroe after his general survey of Chinese educa- 
tion in 1921, is the weakest spot in the Chinese educational 
system. Since then two organizations, the Chinese National 


1 Standard Courses of Instruction for the New System of Instruction, Senior 
Middle School Section, pp. 1-7. 
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TABLE 4 
ARTS AND SocraL Scrences Group 


SvuBJECTS CREDITS 
General Requirements 
National Language wh Sk) ts Ra Pe ee 16 
Koreign, Langiiagea. se $683 20) ete | pee eee 16 
Philosophy wor date. sk vei he dee hee ee 4 
Social Problems <0) 8 pet VS eee 6 
History, of (Givilization» tun) sib Arie ode 6 
General Principles of Science. . ..... . 6 
Physical Hducason se) a) ee cae a eee ore 10 
Group Requirements 
Prescribed 
Special Chinese Literature 8 
Beginner’s Psychology . 3 
Beginner’s Logic . : Seow tik vectort Area eas: 3 
One course of Social Reienee oes 4 (at least) 
One course of Natural Science or Mathematica 6 (at least) 
Hilectives> ys. os (Gs se Lo. is a ee 32 (or more) 
Pure Wlectirves yn arene tee a ee 30 (or more) 


TOtALA! earegscoey js. wk boa wale es eee eee 


TABLE 5 
MATHEMATICS AND NATURAL ScreENcES GROUP 


Supsects CREDITS 

General Requirements 

National banomage (tarib iLP oh a ioe 16 

Yoroign hanguage) ise e) e eea e eeee 16 

Philosophy om Life. ary. ica. ees eke eee + 

Social (Problems) 1.4 VFL FO PAST Laie 6 

History, of Wivilization ees. 7. B22 28 ee ee 6 

General Principles of Science. . ..... . 6 

Physical (Education, i Pi. Fea, crane 10 
Group Requirements 

Prescribed 

Trigonometry . 3 

Senior Geometry . 6 

Senior Algebra 6 

Analytic Geometry 3 

Mechanical Drawing 4 


Physics, Chemistry, Riology (any two of the three 


subjects with six credits foreach) .... . 12 (at least) 
HTECTIVGS Lol st Aa on Cathe Geet aor aake a aaa 23 
Pre GleGuiyesey 4, 0ie4. 4 aon ae the sok a) bate en 30 


Totals oiled) cap eee A ees Ee eee 
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Association for the Advancement of Education and the 
Chinese Federation of Secondary Education, have given 
much thought in studying the different phases of secondary 
education. The attention of the administrative authorities 
as well as of secondary school officers and teachers has been 
concentrated on improving this phase of education. Some 
of the more important problems and tendencies in regard 
to present-day Chinese secondary education may be here 
briefly discussed. 

Curriculum. — First of all, the scientific study of second- 
ary education has occupied a most important place in the 
minds of students of education and secondary school officers 
and teachers. This is avery hopeful sign for progress. The 
subject matter and methods of teaching secondary school 
subjects, school organization, and administration are all 
now under examination, criticism, experimentation, and 
reformulation. 

Of all the weak spots in secondary education, the weakest 
is the teaching of science. Here science has been taught 
through lectures and textbooks with very little opportunity 
for the students themselves to engage actively in laboratory 
work. Science study that results in the formation of an 
experimental attitude and in the acquisition of effective con- 
trol of nature has been greatly neglected. In view of this 
fact, the National Association for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation invited Professor G. R. Twiss to undertake a special 
study of science teaching in China and to make recommen- 
dations for improvement. Professor Twiss, after a careful 
investigation of 187 schools in ten provinces, prepared a 
most comprehensive report with constructive recommenda- 
tions, which will be published shortly. The Chinese Science 
Society is undertaking to include the improvement of science 
teaching as a phase of its regular work. Thissociety, which 
has among its members nearly all of the prominent scientists 
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in this country, will be able to exert great influence in the 
advancement of science education. Kiangsu Province has 
been selected as a starting point for their field of investiga- 
tion and experimentation. 

The next subject that has received much attention in 
recent years is the teaching of the national language in sec- 
ondary schools. This important and vital subject in the 
hands of the old literati was taught in a very dry and unin- 
teresting way. China is rich in masterpieces of national 
literature, but in practice poor selections are made. The 
teachers without training in education and psychology have 
to rely on the pouring-in and word-by-word explanation 
methods. For the first time, national attention was called 
to the reform needed in teaching this subject when Dr. Hu- 
suh read his paper on the Teaching of Chinese Language and 
Literature at the Tsinan Conference of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Education in 1922. Following 
Dr. Hu’s speech, more than thirty articles have been written 
on the improvement of teaching Chinese; most of these are 
published in this and last year’s periodicals. Mr. Liang 
Chi-chao, Dr. Hu-suh, Mr. H. C. Meng, and Mr. King Chu 
are the chief exponents of this movement. ‘The discussions 
are now passing from that of a subjective and empirical 
nature to an objective and experimental basis. The place 
of the vernacular language in secondary schools is different 
from that in elementary schools. The tendency is to have 
less and less vernacular language as the students go along. 
and each decrease is taken up by the classical language. 

Discipline. — The second tendency observed is the in- 
creasing emphasis on school discipline in secondary schools. 
Since the May Fourth movement of 1919 there has been 
much relaxation of school discipline. Many principals and 
teachers have simply lost control over the students. A 
reaction has set in during the last year or two. On the one 
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hand there is a tendency to negative control, prohibiting the 
students from a number of activities in which they have 
hitherto enjoyed freedom. Anhwei furnishes a good example 
of this negative reaction which attempts to secure discipline 
at the expense of educative extracurriculum activities. The 
Hunan method takes a milder form, allowing sufficient 
opportunities for student activities while enforcing school 
discipline. The last method that has been tried in some 
schools for securing discipline is through personal example 
of the principal and teachers, and their common sharing of 
school life with the students. The results that have so far 
been attained with this method in the Nanking Anhweli 
Academy show much promise. 

Nationalism. — The third is the nationalistic tendency 
that has found expression in a very strong opposition to 
foreign languages as required studies in junior middle schools. 
Although thirty-six credits have been assigned for foreign 
languages, yet in the presence of such vigorous attack it is 
questionable whether in the future they can maintain their 
present position. 

Vocational training. — The fourth tendency is the increas- 
ing emphasis on vocational training in secondary education. 
As shown by the entrance-examination statistics of the Na- 
tional University of Pekin and the National Southeastern 
University, less than 10 per cent of the applicants could be 
admitted, and this ratio has remained for the last few years 
without much change. The vocational educationalists 
think it imperative that the preparatory nature of the sec- 
ondary schools should be greatly reduced. The schools 
have answered this call by adopting vocational courses, 
although it is not yet clear how these courses can really fit 
students for work and equip them for a lifelong career. 

Coeducation. — The fifth tendency is segregation of the 
sexes in secondary schools. Some city middle schools, 
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limited in number, have in recent years tried coeducation. 
In spite of a favorable attitude toward coeducation in 
institutions of higher learning and in elementary schools, 
there is decidedly a strong opposition to coeducation in 
middle schools. Hunan in March and Shantung in August of 
this year prohibited the middle schools from becoming 
coeducational. Kiangsu takes a milder attitude; it author- 
izes normal schools for men to take in women and permits 
city middle schools to become coeducational on condition 
that adequate provisions are made for them. 

Economy and efficiency. — The sixth tendency is economy 
and efficiency. With the limited resources at the disposal 
of the middle schools, they have to make every cent count, 
or they must be contented to give the students an education 
not fitted for life. The tendency to give the best possible 
education at the lowest possible cost is also finding increas- 
ing expression in China’s secondary education. Except in 
normal schools, tuition fees are charged. There is now a 
secondary school population of 182,804, which is less than 3 
per cent of the elementary school population. Secondary 
education in China, in spite of its open door to all who are 
fit for it, is highly selective. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education has been given a very important 
place in the new system of education : 


The curriculum of the Sem eagan school may include 
prevocational training. ... The junior middle school 

.. may carry on various vocational courses. 
The senior middle school is divided into general, agricul- 
tural, technical, commercial, and normal courses (domestic 
science added later). ... The year limit and the stand- 
ing of the vocational schools may be determined in ac- 
cordance with local needs and situations. 
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The secondary and elementary industrial schools estab- 
lished according to the old system are to be reorganized 
according to the new system. 

On the basis of these provisions the Committee on 
Courses of Study for Vocational Education has spent three 
years in drawing up sixteen different courses of study, 
which are practically completed. Besides the prevoca- 
tional course in elementary schools and special vocational 
courses in colleges, three stages of vocational education 
have been worked out: (1) vocational courses for gradu- 
ates of the four-year lower primary school, (2) vocational 
courses for graduates of the six-year elementary school, 
and (3) vocational courses for graduates of the junior mid- 
dle school. 

On the distribution of time for practical work and non- 
vocational studies, the Federation of the Vocational Schools 
has made the following recommendations which have been 
duly accepted. First, the time allotment for practical work 
should not be less than that for classwork, which should have 
18 to 24 hours per week. Second, the subjects for study in 
vocational schools should be of three kinds: (1) vocational 
subjects, (2) subjects as prerequisites to vocational studies, 
and (3) nonvocational subjects. The nonvocational sub- 
jects should occupy at least 20 per cent of the total time 
allotment. 

Among other important developments of vocational edu- 
cation during the year are the following: Szechuen, Kwei- 
chow, Kwangsi, Chekiang, Fukien have promulgated plans 
for the reconstruction of vocational education according to 
the new system.t' Shensi has organized a Provincial Com- 
mittee on Vocational Education, and appointed one super- 
visor for each of the twenty educational districts to take 
charge of vocational education, compulsory education, and 

1 Vocation and Education, No. 52, p. 81, No. 17, p. 425, No. 19, p. 549. 
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popular education.!. Yunnan has set aside the tobacco tax 
for the development of vocational education. Hupeh has 
ordered all the counties to appropriate 20 per cent of the 
educational fund for the promotion of vocational education. 
The One Week Campaign of Vocational Guidance in Shang- 
hai, Nanking, Tsinan, and Wuchang has aroused much 
interest in this movement. Vocational guidance has been 
introduced into Tsing Hwa College, University Middle 
School of Southeastern University, and Pu-tong Middle 
School. The Ministry of Education has ordered all girls’ 
middle schools to offer practical work in domestic science. A 
special fund has been raised by the National Association of 
Vocational Education for the special purpose of promoting 
vocational education for girls. Vocational schools for girls 
have been established in eight provinces. 


TEACHERS 


Preparation of teachers. — In regard to the training of 
teachers, the new system of education has these provisions: 


Attendance at the normal school is limited to six years. 
The normal school may be composed only of the last two 
or three years in order to admit the graduates of the junior 
middle schools. . . . To supply the need of teachers for 
the lower grades of the primary schools, normal schools 
or normal institutes, covering a varying number of years, 
may be established after due consideration. 


It is also provided that institutes for the training of voca- 
tional teachers may be opened in any adequate school. 
For the training of secondary school teachers, there is the 
normal college at which attendance is limited to four years: 


In due time, the higher normal schools established ac- 
cording to the old system should raise their standard in order 
to admit the graduates of the senior middle schools, with 


1 Vocation and Education, No. 57, p. 425. 
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an attendance limited to four years. They shall then be 
known as teachers colleges. . . . To supply the need of 
teachers for the junior middle school, a two-year normal 
course may be offered. It may be organized in the college 
of education of a university, in the teachers colleges, or in 
the normal or the senior middle school. It admits the 
graduates of the last-named institutions. 


Curriculum. — The courses of study for normal schools 
are practically completed. ‘Three sets of courses of study 
have been worked out. The first set is for the three-year 
normal school, corresponding to the senior middle school. 
Its general requirements are the same as for the senior middle 
school with the addition of 4 credits in music, with a total 
of 68 credits. The professional requirements consist of 
beginners’ psychology (2 credits), educational psychology 
(3 credits), general methods (2 credits), methods of teaching 
special subjects (6 credits), teaching materials in elementary 
schools (6 credits), educational statistics and measurement 
(3 credits), elementary school administration (38 credits), 
principles of education (3 credits), and practice teaching 
(20 credits), with a total of 48 credits. The elective studies 
are of two kinds, group electives and pure electives. Group 
electives aim to meet the needs of three classes of prospective 
teachers: (1) those with special inclination toward language, 
literature, and social sciences; (2) those with special in- 
clination toward mathematics and natural sciences; and 
(3) those with special inclination toward arts and physical 
education. Each class of students must elect at least 20 
credits from group studies. All students must in addition 
elect at least 8 credits from the nine educational studies. 
Pure electives are left for the schools to determine. 

The second set of courses of study is drawn up for the six- 
year normal schools corresponding to the six-year middle 
school. In a general way the junior middle school feature 
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is preserved in the first stage of this type of normal school, 
yet all the courses of study aim at a continuous process rather 
than at a break in the middle. It is muchsimpler and isrecom- 
mended for adoption by the smaller schools. As a conse- 
quence there is no group differentiation, and there are very 
few electives. Out of the three hundred and thirty credits re- 
quired for graduation, three hundred and nineteen credits are 
for required studies and only eleven credits for electives. 

The third set of courses of study is for the training of 
teachers of the four lower grades. It has three forms: (1) the 
three-year course admitting graduates of the six-year pri- 
mary schools; (2) the two-year course admitting gradu- 
ates from the old higher primary schools, and (3) the one- 
year course admitting graduates from the junior middle 
school. All three forms have been very carefully worked 
out. Since space does not allow for full presentation, they 
are given in a condensed form as follows: 


TABLE 6 


NorMAL ScHoou Courses 








Form I, Form II, | Form III, 
THREE- Two- ONE- 

SuBJEcT YEAR YEAR YEAR 
CouRSE CouRsE CoursE 
(CrEoirs) | (Crepits) | (CrepitTs) 


Educstionsizals wate Ae Ci Oe eee 36 24 1 


4 

National Languages.) sail, es eer eee 36 24 8 
Social Seiericesy / 4 te staal) APAMEn « Pee ae 26 18 8 
Mathematics . . : 25 16 8 
Nature Study, Gardening, and d Agriculture d 33 22 8 
Brian > a : wks ; 15 10 8 
Physical Education Eh SreP OE ALR ol owas dh eae 9 6 6 
TLotabts f mses dé meytitace MAL ae Se 180 120 60 


Norss. — The study of elementary school materials and methods of teach- 
ing elementary school subjects are included under each subject taught. Prac- 
tice teaching is given eight credits in Forms I and II, and is incorporated in 
each subject in Form III. 
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In the new courses of study for normal schools four impor- 
tant changes can be observed. In the first place there is 
more flexibility and variety which enable normal school 
principals to adapt their schools to special conditions in- 
stead of having one standard course of study, as was the 
case in former times. There are a number of courses of 
study adapted to different conditions. In the second place 
more emphasis is laid on educational subjects and the newer 
developments of education which will make a better teacher. 
Third, more time has been given to practice teaching so 
that the students may acquire the technique of teaching 
through doing. In the fourth place great emphasis has 
been laid on teaching materials and methods of teaching 
elementary school subjects. Formerly the needs of ele- 
mentary schools were not adequately felt and met, and most 
of the normal schools were run as middle schools. The 
emphasis on elementary subjects thus indicates a new era 
in normal education. 

In actual practice the higher normal schools have been 
engaged this year in transforming themselves into teachers 
colleges. The old normal schools are also taking steps to 
adopt the six-year course or three-year course according to 
their conditions. Some senior middle schools have also 
opened normal courses. Another very important move is 
found in the increasing emphasis on training village teachers. 
Kiangsu has since last year opened five village normal 
schools. The National Association for the Advancement of 
Education, the College of Education, and the College of 
Agriculture of Southeastern University, the National Asso- 
ciation of Vocational Education, the Kiangsu Compulsory 
Education Association, and the Kiangsu Commission of 
Education are codperating in establishing an experimental 
Normal School for training village teachers. Mr. C. T. 
Chao, Professor of Village Education in Southeastern Uni- 
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versity and Director of Village Education of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Education, has been 
appointed organizer of this school. 

Students in most normal schools enjoy free tuition and 
board. A few students are admitted on payment of half 
fees or whole fees. The regular normal students whose 
fees have been remitted are required to render service in 
schools for seven years. A few years ago an investigation 
made in Kiangsu shows that more than 80 per cent of the 
normal graduates do take up teaching after graduation. 
This rule of required service has not yet been strictly en- 
forced. The tendency is for stricter enforcement, as is indi- 
cated in the resolution of the Kaifen Conference. Kiangsu 
has this year prohibited graduates from county normal in- 
stitutes from taking more advanced education before the 
completion of compulsory service. Fentien Province has 
even conceived the idea of withholding the diploma until 
the term of compulsory service has expired. 

Certification of teachers. — With the exception of normal 
school graduates, all other elementary school teachers must 
apply for certification. The certification of elementary school 
teachers is of two kinds: (1) certification by examination, 
and (2) certification without examination. 'Those who have 
studied in secondary schools for two years or more, or have 
taught in elementary schools for one or more years, or have 
graduated from normal institutes lasting six months or 
longer, or have a sufficient knowledge of educational princi- 
ples and have studied the special subjects to be taught, as 
proved by articles or essays written by the applicants, are 
qualified to teach by passing an examination in the subjects 
of the regular normal schools with due consideration to grade 
and sex variations. The examinations for assistant teachers 
are easier. Those who are certified without examination in 
subject matter are: (1) middle school graduates who have 
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been elementary school teachers for one year or more; 
(2) graduates of secondary industrial schools who have made 
good records in their studies; (3) graduates of professional 
schools whose special studies really qualify them to teach the 
subjects; and (4) elementary school teachers with three 
years’ teaching experience and a good record of service certi- 
fied by the county superintendent of schools. All the appli- 
cants for certification, however, must produce a school di- 
ploma if they have one, a statement of good conduct by a 
guarantor, and must undergo a physical examination. 

The certification of elementary school teachers in China is 
directed by a provincial Committee on Certification. The 
results must be reported annually to the Minister of Educa- 
tion by the Governor of the Province. The merits and 
defects of a centralized and uniform system of certification 
find no exception in this country. 

Salaries. — A few years ago a brief survey of the salary 
situation in Kiangsu showed the following results : 


TABLE 7 


ANNUAL SALARIES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS IN KIANGSU 


HIGHER PRIMARY LOWER PRIMARY 
IUPEEXATLEAL Vive Popes. es 600 240 
meveraree tei) .ttL 200 102 
AETIIOUI is. eo ele 70 30 


In 1921 another investigation conducted by Mr. Tai, 
covering six provinces, gives a median annual salary of 
$160.25 Mex. for all the elementary school teachers he has 
studied, and a median annual salary of $125.10 Mex. for their 
first year’s service. Even if sufficient allowance is made for 
the very high purchasing power of money in China, the pres- 
ent salary of the elementary school teachers must be con- 
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sidered as very low. The Ministry of Education announced 
a salary schedule in 1917 and required the schools to pay 
teachers salaries not lower than the minimum amount. 


TABLE 8 


SALARY SCHEDULE FOR PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 








CLassEs sexcun) af a) sa) s |e) ao as 10 | 11 | i2/| 1214 








Principal and 








Head Teachers! 960 |720'660)600/540)480/420|360/312/264/216/180| 144/120/90 
Special Teachers} 720 |480/420) 360/312 264/216|180/144/120| 98| 72 
Assistant | 

Teachers 360 PEs PIGS bes Ize 98} 72) 48 














There is a tendency to pay higher salaries on the basis of 
teaching experience and professional knowledge. The im- 
mediate problem, however, is how to make the pay more 
regular. 

Attempts are also being made to encourage longer service 
by increased remuneration. Although the importance of a 
pension system has not yet been fully realized, beginnings 
have been made and there is a movement in this direction. 
The Chekiang Conference of Educational Administrators has 
recommended a sabbatical year for teachers who have served 
for six years, and an annual pension of one fourth of salary 
after twenty years of service or in cases of disability 
after ten years of service. A system of special grants from 
one fourth to full salary are recommended to the family of a 
teacher in case of death. The Kiangsu Commission of Edu- 
cation has this year adopted a temporary system of pension, 
according to which an elementary school teacher shall be 
given annually one third of his last year’s salary (1) if he is 
disabled on account of sickness after continuous service for 
eight years, or (2) if he is disabled or seriously wounded in 
performing his official duties, or (3) if he retires on account 
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of old age after continuous service for twenty years; in addi- 
tion one of his children may attend a government school in 
the province without paying tuition fees. 

Tenure. — Very little investigation has been made on the 
tenure of elementary school teachers. The contract is as a 
usual rule on a half-year basis. The data on the tenure of 
service of teachers in thirteen schools in Kiangsu, gathered 
by the writer a few years ago, may give some idea about the 
situation, but it would be a mistake to consider these meager 
data as representative of the country as a whole. 


TABLE 9 


TENURE OF TEACHERS 
| PERCENTAGE OF 


Years or SERVICE 
Higher Primary Lower Primary 


School Teachers School Teachers 
1 6 26 
2 10 12 
3 23 20 
4 17 18 
5 


44 24 


The need of teachers is imperative in China. Estimating 
on the basis of forty million children of school age for four 
years elementary education, at least one million teachers 
will be needed for the four elementary grades. According 
to latest returns there are only 223,279 teachers who are 
serving in the lower elementary schools. More than three 
times as many as the present number have to be added in 
order to enforce a nation-wide system of compulsory educa- 
tion. There are now 43,846 students in normal schools and 
institutes, which cannot turn out more than 10,000 teachers 
every year as against the need of 770,000 teachers. The 
problem is a serious one. 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


The test movement began in China four or five years ago 
when Doctor Liao and Professor Chen in Nanking, and 
Doctor Leu and Professor Chang in Pekin gave courses on 
scientific measurement in education and made some start in 
the construction of tests. It was not until the coming of 
Professor William A. McCall of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1922, that this movement gathered its great 
momentum. In codperation with the Chinese psychologists 
at different centers Professor McCall succeeded in having 
twenty tests constructed for the use of elementary and 
secondary schools. The tests added this year are as follows : 


Comprehensive EnglishePesteiy ts o> ose a eee Andersen 


Geography Test . . eee ee ee ey Young 
Arithmetic Practice Test oo See de ETE ee eee Yue 
Drawine Test: ena. fa) eee ee eee Yue 
Intelligence Test . . . a foe te endeseanrvenin sae a Big Liu-Bradshaw 
Self-survey Comprehensive Test vee J 8a) aes Terman 
Lower Primary Nonverbal Intelligence Test LEAT Chen 
Higher Primary Nonverbal Intelligence Test. . . . . Chen 
Chinese Grammar Test for Higher Primary Schools . .| Chen 
Composite*Mathemati¢s Test= 3.) Sie. Flea of ee: Liao 
Composite Science Test. . . . él vatolen eaee ee Oe Liao 
Chinese Language and Literature Test . omLbsy © a aa Liao 
Chinése Grammar Testi. 2.5, 5) 3° )) 2 eng ee 
History Test? ei S995, 20 es) keg Cea Sot tee ee en eee 


Geography ‘Teast \i)efiet. Wk Etat DS Pee eee 


Two special features may be mentioned about the test 
movement in China. In the first place all the tests are 
scaled according to a uniform system, the T—-B—C-F system, 
so as to secure comparability of scores from test to test and 
thus facilitate the tabulation and interpretation of results, 
and all direction booklets are modeled after a standard design, 
so that teachers will find it necessary to learn just one pro- 
cedure. In the second place, all the tests are published under 
the auspices of one body, the National Association for the 
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Advancement of Education, a practice which has saved 
schoolmen much trouble in locating and securing the tests. 

In the fall of 1923 Professor Terman of Yenching Univer- 
sity and Professor Cha of the Pekin Normal College were 
invited by the National Association to conduct a codpera- 
tive self-survey, using specially designed and self-adminis- 
tering tests. ‘‘ The purpose of this survey is to acquaint 
educators with tests, to motivate teachers to make use of 
self-helps to be published by the Association, and to conduct 
a national contest among pupils.’’ The final report of its 
findings, known as the Efficiency of Chinese Elementary 
Schools, by Professor Terman, was published this spring. 

The test movement has been well received. A number of 
schools have used these tests to take the place of the con- 
ventional examination and several schools have included 
tests as part of the examination. 


MEDICAL AND SociAL WELFARE 


The health and social welfare of students have received 
more attention in elementary schools than in secondary 
schools. The better schools such as the Shan-shan Chil- 
dren’s Home, the practice schools of Southeastern Univer- 
sity, Pekin Normal College for Men, Pekin Normal College 
for Women, Kiangsu First and Third Normal Schools for 
Men, Kiangsu First and Second Normal Schools for Girls, the 
Tsu Yih School in Hunan, have provided much opportunity 
for children to take active part in social activities and have 
given much attention to the physical wellbeing of the stu- 
dents. The best report that has been secured on this topic 
is that of the Practice School of Pekin Normal College for 
Women,! a school of 590 students. Medical inspection, 
introduced in 1922, is conducted once every semester. Vac- 
cination is a requirement, and.is done once annually. This 

1 Chung Hwa Educational Review, September, 1924. 
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year 226 of the 590 students were vaccinated. In extra- 
curriculum activities, free play and athletics are emphasized. 
Chinese games as well as foreign games are introduced. 
Corrective exercises are given as part of physical training and 
general knowledge on health is included in a course of hy- 
giene. Attention is also given to ventilation, lighting, seat- 
ing, etc. School gardening furnishes another opportunity 
for healthful recreation. Out-of-door activities are encour- 
aged and excursions are arranged for each class at least once _ 
for every semester. Provision is also made for students’ self- 
government, a literary society, class meetings, a weekly mass 
convention, a codperative store, a children’s club, a children’s 
reading room, a thrift society, and numerous other organiza- 
tions which furnish ample opportunities for the development 
of the social self. Such is the picture of a better school, or a 
representative of the better schools. 

Appalling ignorance and indifference to hygienic control 
of school life are noticed in a large number of schools, espe- 
cially in the village or town school in the interior where the 
gospel of health is most needed. Here children are nearest 
to nature and yet are farthest from it. Socially the children 
are under the rule of a despotic teacher who denies the chil- 
dren all freedom of social activity on the ground that it lowers 
the dignity of the school and the prestige of the teacher. 

A considerable number of investigations have been con- 
ducted this year in physical education by Professor McCloy 
under the joint auspices of the National Southeastern Uni- 
versity and the National Association for the Advancement 
of Education. The following have been completed : 

(1) A series of studies in anthropometry and physical 
measurements. Some of the results are as follows: (a) A 
study of weight for the body types has been completed. A 
new weight chart has been prepared and is now about to be 
issued for all ages. A new basis of calculating weight has 
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been found. (b) A study of chest measurements has been 
made and their practicability developed. This has opened a 
new field for research as well, but one which will be difficult 
to follow out. (c) All measurements commonly taken have 
been intensively studied to determine whether or not they 
were really diagnostically useful. This has narrowed down 
the study to a few really important measurements, and these 
have been studied to discover how they can really contribute 
to the welfare of students. (d) The chest index as a basis of 
a test for hereditary stigmata of degeneration has been 
studied, and is nearly completed. Enough has been found 
to make it clear that this index is of significance. (e) A 
study has been made of the vital measurements and school 
grades to see what the relation between the two might be. 
(f) A new weighting for age-height-weight and athletic per- 
formance has been devised. (g) A thorough study of the 
history records of the physical examination has been made 
as a basis for revision of the card at present in use. (h) A 
careful statistical study of medical examinations has been 
made and a new report sheet devised that gives results in a 
graphic form and also in a numerical form. 

(2) A study has been made of a few athletic events to 
determine which of quite similar events should be utilized. 
This has been done, for example, with three forms of the po- 
tato race, and the best form has been statistically determined. 

(3) A careful study has been made of standard tests in 
athletics. A study of eleven events was made with 300 
primary school boys, and a study of eighteen events with 330 
middle school boys. The best events for such standard 
tests have been statistically determined. 

(4) A universal scoring table has been devised for over 70 
events in track and field athletics. These given, an approxi- 
mately equivalent degree of difficulty for all events with the 
same point value is attained. 
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(5) Methods have been evolved for determining the motor 
quotient of a boy or girl based on the standard events and 
mentioned in the age-height-weight weighting. 

(6) Studies of standard tests in football and in basketball 
have been undertaken and the preliminary studies finished. 
These are as yet only in the beginning stages, but the studies 
are very suggestive and determine the line of future research. 
It will probably be about another year before these can be 
finished. 

Of the above studies some have been published, others 
will be ready in a few months. When ready, they will 
mean an advance of about ten years in physical education 
and physical examinations in China. 


HigHER EDUCATION 


According to the new system of education, the “ institu- 


tion of higher learning may consist of several colleges or only 
one college. Attendance at the college or university is 
limited to four to six years.’’ At the top there is a post- 
graduate school which is a school of research for college and 
university graduates and others with similar preparation. 

The two following tables will give some idea as to the 
present status of higher education in China: 

TABLE 10 
PROFESSIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGES 


NuMBER OF 


Typre or INSTITUTION NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


ScHOOLS 
University “Sa 7S foie fy 35 13,098 
i-eachers College...) Jie: Gees ues 8 3,093 
Agricultural College . .... . 7 1,271 
Technical College. . . . .. . 13 2,026 
Commercial College....)... . . 8 1,890 
MedicaliGollege vf... Bites eels t a © 7 832 
Law College) 024 ta Se 33 10,864 
Others yih whey Sea Aa aa! 14 1,806 


PLOtAlsE Meh Aes ys |) eee oar 125 34,880 
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TABLE 11 


DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGES ACCORDING TO SOURCES OF SUPPORT 





NUMBER OF 


Sources oF SupPportT NuMBER OF STUDENTS 


ScHOOLS 
PU RUIOU ALOE fee wert ed ke eh A A 30 10,535 
DETR DSS SRT EM TS 2 rh a 48 9,801 
UE AY UY gia ay Ge ee 29 10,524 
Mission and Foreign. .... . 18 4,020 


Uoualaweaw gestt oy N15, th) 125 34,880 


A few universities have been added this year; the more 
important ones are (1) Kwangtung University and (2) North- 
western University. 

The present tendency in higher education has thus been 
summarized by Chancellor Tsai: 


The University is not merely intended to offer ready- 
made courses for students to attend at fixed hours, but 
primarily to be an institution for corporate work in scien- 
tific research. And by research I mean not merely the 
introduction of European culture, but original contribu- 
tions on the basis of what is already done in the West; 
nor merely the preservation of our national-culture heri- 
tage, but seeking by means of methods of scientific re- 
search to show what that heritage has actually been.’ 


As original research can never be properly developed if 
outside interference is dominant, so the second tendency 1s 
a demand for academic freedom. Government interference 
has been repeatedly resented and repelled. This year when 
the Minister of Education announced the University Regu- 
lations, he met with the greatest opposition from the pro- 
fessors of the National University of Pekin and he was 
finally compelled to withdraw them. 

There is also a tendency for closer codperation on the part 


1 North China Daily News, Sixtieth Anniversary Number, p. 49. 
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of the universities and colleges. In July when the National 
Association for the Advancement of Education met in Nan- 
king, a Chinese Federation of Universities was organized 
dealing with problems of common interest in regard to 
university education. It is believed that such an organiza- 
tion if properly administered will raise the general standard 
of university education. 

A fourth tendency is the extension of higher educational 
opportunities to women. Most of the Chinese universities 
have opened their doors to women and have been made co- 
educational. The Pekin Higher Normal School for Women 
was this fall promoted to the standing of a Teachers College. 

Finally there is an abnormal increase of private colleges. 
In Pekin alone about ten private colleges came into existence 
this year. The situation is similar in Shanghai and other 
large cities. It is alleged that in order to be a big man in 
China one must have three things: a newspaper, a bank, and 
a university. The government, however, has refused to 
recognize any one of these institutions whose existence is 
invariably due to ulterior motives. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


According to the statement of Mr. Wallace, Associate 
General Secretary of the China Christian Educational Asso- 
ciation, it is probable that the total number of students in 
Protestant missionary institutions at present is near 300,000, 
and is still increasing. There has been an increase of 76 
per cent in the number of college students in the four years 
between 1920 and 1924. Archbishop Celso Costantini gives 
258,953 as the number of students under the training of the 
Catholic Church. Out of every hundred students eight are 
in missionary schools. 

The outstanding event of the year in regard to missionary 
education has been the organization of the China Association 
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for Christian Higher Education, which has appointed a 
Council to act as an ad interim body. It also acts as the 
Council of Higher Education of the China Christian Edu- 
cational Association, thus linking up higher education with 
the other activities of the latter oxganization. Rev. E. C. 
Lobenstine, the Council’s secretary, is engaged in making a 
study of the institutions, particularly with reference to their 
financial position and the possibilities of codrdinating their 
efforts. The chief purpose of this council is to enable the 
Christian institutions of higher education with their limited 
resources to make the most effective contribution to the needs 
of China. 

Another event of great importance is the Conference on 
Agriculture and Rural Education. As a result of this con- 
ference, three colleges, twenty middle schools and higher 
primary schools, and eighty-three agricultural workers have 
joined hands in carrying on projects of rural education. 

Among other important things done this year may be 
mentioned the very practical program of school health 
passed by the Conference on School Health, and the new 
emphasis on the teaching of Chinese language and citizen- 
ship in Christian schools and colleges. 

Missionary institutions, in spite of their good record, have 
been attacked on three grounds. Hitherto these institu- 
tions have been under foreign control. Even qualified 
Chinese Christians are rarely given an opportunity of 
holding responsible positions. Another criticism is that they 
are giving religion to young children who are not mature 
enough to make intelligent decision for themselves. Finally 
there is serious suspicion on the part of the Chinese that the 
missions are organizing a system of Christian education 
parallel to the government system which might in time be- 
come an irreconcilable group within the group. As a conse- 
quence of these factors this year has witnessed two successive 
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attacks on missionary education in the two National Educa- 
tional Conferences held in July and October. The more 
conservative Chinese, however, think that in this transitional 
state, missionary education of the more liberal type does 
have a unique contribution to make by way of supplement- 
ing the government activities in providing wider educational 
opportunities for the students and setting up better examples 
in school discipline. They also believe that missionary 
education should be more socialized, liberalized, and made 
more Chinese. Finally, they feel that the missions may be 
able to make a better contribution if they could concentrate 
their effort and resources in a few institutions of higher 
learning and make them first-class institutions, instead of 
scattering their resources in establishing secondary and 
elementary schools of poorer grade. ‘They believe that sec- 
ondary schools and elementary schools of an experimental 
nature might be opened by the missions as well as other 
private agencies, and any attempts to multiply them and 
build a system out of them are bound to conflict sooner or 
later with the government system. 


PopuLAR ADULT EDUCATION 


A movement to eliminate illiteracy. — Mass illiteracy 
presents a unique problem in China. Deducting 120 million 
children, who are either below school age or fall within the 
scope of compulsory education, and 80 million who have 
spent on the average three years in the old-fashioned Chinese 
schools, from the total population, there are about 200 mil- 
lion illiterates, a problem for popular education to solve. 
The Y.M.C.A. under the leadership of Mr. James Yen has 
started experiments on this type of education. At the sec- 
ond Annual Conference of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Education held at Tsing Hua in 1923, a 
National Association for the Promotion of Popular Educa- 
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tion with Mme. Hsung as its president, was organized and 
the movement immediately received nation-wide support. 

In substance it offers four readers, composed by Pro- 
fessor King Chu and the present writer, based on a vocabu- 
lary of about 1200 most common Chinese characters. An 
average illiterate can complete the four readers in four 
months by spending one hour a day. At the end of four 
months he will be able to read newspapers, pamphlets, books, 
and correspondence based on this vocabulary and he will 
be able to express himself by using the same. The four read- 
ers cost 12¢ Mex., so that even the poorest can afford to buy 
them. The books are used in a number of ways and types 
of institutions: first, in the People’s School, which has a 
teacher who meets his class regularly at definite periods of 
time; second, in the People’s Reading Circle, which takes 
the home, the store, etc., as a unit and encourages the literate 
in the home and in the store to teach the other members ; 
third, in the People’s Question Station, where the illiterates 
can stop and ask questions on any points in the books which 
they do not understand. The readers have in this way been 
introduced into homes, stores, factories, schools, churches, 
monasteries, yamens, steamships, prisons, and armies. 
Within a year’s time, in spite of flood, famine, and war, the 
circulation of these readers and other series has reached 
the million mark. 

The readers are followed by series of booklets on various 
branches of knowledge. It will not be long before a system 
of compulsory education is in operation in this country with 
its tax on ignorance. Friends of popular education have the 
ambition to achieve the miracle of eliminating illiteracy 
among 200 million people in ten years. 

Chinese educators are working under overwhelming dif- 
ficulties. Some of them succumb; others take these as a 
matter of course and instead of being discouraged they re- 
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gard them as opportunities for effort and endeavor. China 
is virgin soil for educational service. She is a social vacuum 
that absorbs any amount of energy one is willing to put 
into it. In order to understand Chinese education today, - 
it must be thought of in terms of the difficulties involved 
and the efforts made. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


INTRODUCTION 


The Czechoslovak Republic, consisting of Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, and Sub-Carpathian Russia, was organized 
on the overthrow of the Austria-Hungarian Empire, October 
28, 1918. With an area of 140,458 square kilometres, the 
Republic has a population of 13,595,816 inhabitants thus 
distributed: 8,760,957 Czechoslovaks, 3,123,448 Germans, 
747,096 Magyars, 461,466 Russians, 180,535 Jews, 75,852 
Poles, and 23,052 of divers origins. One of the first tasks 
undertaken by the new Republic was the reconstruction of 
the educational system and the removal of injustices and 
inequalities. 

The system of education is based on the Austrian laws of 
1869 and 1883 and on the special laws issued for Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia; education in Slovakia is governed by 
the Hungarian Laws of 1868, 1876, and 1907. Since the 
establishment of the Republic, there have been passed (1) the 
Minority School Law of 1919; (2) the Law of April, 1920, 
on the administration of the school system; and (3) the 
Education Act of 1922. Other laws have regulated the 
status and salaries of teachers. The Ministry is preparing 
a bill for the unification of all education laws applying to 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Slovakia. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 


Central administration. — The central education authority 
is the Ministry of Education, whose work is divided into 
six sections: (1) elementary education; (2) secondary 
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education; (8) trade and vocational education; (4) univer- 
sity and other forms of higher education; (5) adult educa- 
tion, and the promotion of arts and sciences; (6) religious 
affairs. Matters common to all sections are conducted by 
a general office, an accountants’ office, and an advisory 
office. 

The Ministry of Education prescribes the curriculum and 
proposes the courses of study for all schools; it approves the 
textbooks, equipment, and materials; it appoints the inspec- 
tors in the five countries and in the districts, and all teachers 
and principals in public secondary and vocational schools 
and professors in the universities and other higher institu- 
tions; it prepares all educational legislation, publishes de- 
crees and regulations, and administers the new state minority 
schools; and acts as a court of appeal from the actions and 
decisions of the country school councils. The Ministry 
publishes a monthly organ: Véstntk Ministerstva Skolstvi a 
Ndrodnt Osvety (Gazette of the Ministry of Education), and 
subsidizes the publication of the following educational 
journals: Casopis Pro Obéanskou Nuku a Vychovu (Re- 
view for Civics and Citizenship Education), and Véstntk 
Pedagogicky (Journal of the Comenius Institute of Peda- 
gogy). The Ministry approves all textbooks, many of 
which are published by Statnt Nakladatelstvt (State Publish- 
ing House). In 1919 the Comenius Institute of Pedagogy 
was established for educational inquiry and research, and in 
1923 a standing committee was created in the Ministry of 
Education for the study of educational reform. A deputy 
of the Ministry of Education, located in Bratislava, exer- 
cises similar powers for Slovakia. 

Local administration. — Each of the five countries has 
its own school council, presided over by the chief of the 
country political board who is appointed by the President 
of the Republic. The council consists of country school 
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inspectors, officials in the general administrative and educa- 
tional services, representatives of the country administra- 
tive committee, of the capital of the country, and of all 
religious denominations, and two representatives of the 
teachers. The council is the highest educational authority 
in the country and has powers of supervision over all sub- 
ordinate authorities for education, and over secondary and 
vocational schools; it may establish, enlarge, and close 
public schools; it may appoint and transfer teachers, fix 
their salaries, and retire them on pensions; it has disci- 
plinary powers and may impose penalties on teachers. It 
is intended to substitute twenty-one counties (zupa), each 
with a school council, for the five countries, with a member- 
ship of five teachers and ten laymen. 

In each district there is a school committee consisting of 
the chief of the district political board, the school inspector, 
from two to four representatives of the teachers, and from 
four to eight citizens representing the various political par- 
ties. The school committee has charge of public elementary 
schools in its area, the district school inspector acting as its 
chief executive officer. 

In the communities the administration of education is 
in the hands of a local school committee composed of from 
two to five representatives of the teachers, and from four 
to ten citizens’ representatives of the various political parties. 
The representatives are elected by the teachers and the 
political parties and are confirmed in their election by the 
government. The local school committee administers the 
local school funds, provides for the material needs and equip- 
ment of the public schools, maintains and looks after school 
buildings and grounds, takes an annual census, supervises 
the school attendance of children between the ages of six 
and fourteen and their general conduct out of school, and 
assists the teachers in relation to the parents ; it assists poor, 
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neglected, and orphan children with material aid, ete. In 
general the local school committee performs all the work of 
educational administration by carrying out the orders of 
the district school committee and higher educational au- 
thorities. 

Educational finance. — The cost of education is borne by 
the state, the five countries, and the communities. The 
salaries of teachers in elementary schools are paid by the 
respective countries; the cost of maintenance of schools 
under the compulsory education provisions is met by the 
communities; the remainder of the cost is borne by the 
state and includes such items as secondary education, train- 
ing of teachers, vocational education, minority schools, and 
higher education in universities and other institutions; the 
state also meets the deficits in each country in the budgets 
for elementary education. 

Inspection and supervision of schools. — Schools are 
inspected by district and country school inspectors. Each 
district has one inspector; the number of country inspectors 
varies. Thus Bohemia has fifty-nine district and nine 
country inspectors. Elementary schools are carefully in- 
spected once a year by a district inspector and about once in 
six years by a country inspector. Secondary schools are 
inspected each year by country inspectors. Inspection is 
followed by a conference between the inspector and teachers 
of the schools, a report of the whole proceedings being sent 
in the case of an elementary school to the district school 
committee. The country school inspectors are also charged 
with the supervision of teacher training institutions. 

District school inspectors are selected from principals 
and teachers in city schools after long and successful ex- 
perience; country school inspectors as a rule have served 
as professors in secondary schools or teacher training in- 
stitutions. 
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PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Kindergarten and nursery schools are not compulsory but 
are voluntary for children from three to six years of age. 
The créches receive infants as early as two years of age and 
look after them while their mothers go out to work. The 
kindergartens are supported by autonomous bodies in towns 
and cities (the Prague city council established kindergartens 
in 1869), and the nursery schools or créches are established 
by private associations. The schools do not form a part of 
the elementary school system, but have their own manage- 
ment and teachers. The curriculum of kindergartens is 
associated with the Informatorium of the Infant School by 
Comenius. The work, play, and games of the school are 
linked up with local life and tradition based on child psy- 
chology. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Compulsory education for all children from six to fourteen 
is given in elementary schools in rural districts and in pri- 
mary and grammar schools in towns and cities. In Slovakia 
and Sub-Carpathian Russia the elementary school is a church 
school maintained partly by the state and partly by the 
denominations recognized by the state. 

Attendance. — Compulsory attendance was introduced 
by the Education Law of 1922 and covers eight years from 
the ages of six to fourteen. Children between these ages 
may attend (1) public elementary schools, (2) private ele- 
mentary schools, (8) secondary or vocational schools, or 
(4) be instructed at home with the proviso that they are 
submitted for an examination held in the public schools in 
all the elementary school subjects. 

The school year extends from September 1 to June 
28. This period is broken by a number of vacations: 
at Christmas from December 23 to January 2, at Easter 
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from Palm Sunday to the following Wednesday, and on all 
Church festivals, on Labor Day (May 1), and Independ- 
ence Day (October 28). If sessions are held every day, two 
afternoons, Wednesday and Saturday, are free; in rural 
districts schools are closed on Thursdays of each week. 

The supervision of school attendance is in the hands of 
the local school committee which conducts a house-to-house 
census of all children of compulsory school age each year ; 
.on the basis of this census and the reports of the school 
principals the school registers (matricula) are prepared. 
Class registers are kept by each teacher and each month 
reports are made by the school principals to the local 
school committee of pupils absent without sufficient cause — 
sickness of the pupil or parent, bad weather, poor condition 
of roads, or contagious disease. The committee may sum- 
mon the parents of children so reported and punish them by 
fine or imprisonment if found guilty of neglect of duty. 

The aim of elementary education is to furnish a solid 
foundation for the development of law-abiding, honest, 
straightforward members of families, communities, the state, 
the nation, and humanity, through physical, mental, and 
moral education and instruction in general knowledge. 

A public elementary school must be established in a com- 
munity or group of communities having for five successive 
years forty children without a school within four kilometers 
distance. One teacher is provided for a maximum of 80 
pupils, two where the pupils number from 81 to 160, and 
three teachers for more than 161 pupils. Under the Educa- 
tion Law of 1922 the maximum is to be reduced to 70 pupils 
from 1927 and to 60 pupils from 1932. Minority schools 
are established where recognized as necessary by the Minis- 
try of Education. 

Rural schools are coeducational and may have from one 
to eight classes according to the number of pupils. In 


math 
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towns and cities the elementary schools have only five classes, 
on the completion of which pupils pass on to a higher school, 
either a secondary or an intermediate (urban) school. At- 
tendance is compulsory up to the age of fourteen. The 
language of instruction in all elementary schools, whether 
rural or urban, is the mother tongue of the pupils. 

The enrollment in elementary schools was as follows in 
1922-23 and 1923-24: 


TABLE 1 
NuMBER OF SCHOOLS CLAssEs Pupits 
Bescon 1922- 1923- | 1922- 1923- 1922- | 1923- 
1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 
Czechoslovak 
Elementary . . . 626 663 1142 1276 | 40,190 | 40,068 
trbinroane i beLa 89 96 320 393 12,877 -1'.15,507 
German 
Elementary . . . 14 14 45 45 1,529 1,521 


Urbans shits Hy 2c 4 4 15 16 705 703 


Higher elementary schools.— The urban or interme- 
diate schools are higher elementary schools offering three 
years of more advanced work than the elementary schools 
with special reference to industrial and agricultural needs. 
They are established in towns, cities, and larger communities, 
and attendance there is compulsory for all pupils under 
fourteen who are not enrolled in secondary schools. Sepa- 
rate schools are maintained for boys and girls, although co- 
educational schools may now be opened under the new regula- 
tions. ‘The majority of the schools are maintained by public 
authorities, the community, the country, or the state, and 
are, therefore, interdenominational. Private urban schools 
may obtain state recognition if they meet the standards 
prescribed for the public schools. In many towns a fourth 
year for boys and girls between fourteen and fifteen is 
now added but is not compulsory. 
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Elementary school curriculum.— The subjects of the 
elementary schools and the time schedules as prescribed by 
the Ministry of Instruction (August 7, 1923) are shown in 
the following table. (A full period is 55 minutes; a half 
period is 30 minutes.) 


TABLE 2 


PERIODS Or INSTRUCTION BY GRADES 
SussEcrT 


Reucionoy, 6). Ao, Gee 2 2 
Civics and Gitizenship es Oe 2 2 
Language of Instruction 9 9 
Neighborhood Study . — — 
Geography — 
TIStOrvess |. — 
Nature Study —— 
Physics : — 
Arithmetic and Geometry ‘ $ 
Drawing . : : — 
Writing : Pane tee — 
Singing . . fo ee ee ee 2 
Physical Training . . 4 
Manual Instruction (Boys) : a 
Needlework and Housecraft (Girls). — 


Motel Boys Me 3 ch te ew oe fy 92 
Girls 1 


He 0D 
OS 
SS 
aay 


By the Education Law of 1922 religious instruction is not 
compulsory if the parents submit a formal request in writing 
for exemption. The second language of the country may 
be taught as an optional subject in town schools. Thus in 
Czech schools in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia the German 
language, and in German schools the Czech language, may 
be taught three periods a week in grades IV and V. 

Higher elementary school curriculum. — The subjects 
and time schedules in urban schools in Bohemia, Mora- 
via, and Silesia were prescribed as follows by the Ministry 
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on August 7, 1923; the fourth year, which is voluntary, was 
regulated by order issued on June 18, 1924. 


TABLE 3 





Prriops or INsTRUCTION 
BY GRADES 











SuBsEcT 
I ine TEE IV 
Religious Instruction . oy ae cn eee ee 2 2 2 — 
Civicsand Gitigensnip se twit eee ee ee 2 2 2 2 
Language of Instruction . 4 4 4 4 
Second Language — —_ — 3 
Geography and History 3 3 3 3 
Nature Study 2 2 2 2 
Physics . ; 2 2 2 2 
Arithmetic and Bookkeeping (Boys) . + 4 + 5 
Arithmetic and Bookkeeping (Girls) . 3 3.4 ae 5 
Geometry and Geometrical Drawing (Boys) 2 2 3 2 
Geometry and Geometrical Drawing (Girls) . 1 1 1 1 
Freehand: Drawing, (Boys).1 ae tees vee 3 3 3 2 
Freehand ee a ene ars 2 2 2 2 
Writing 1 1 —_ — 
Singing. . 1 1 1 — 
Physical Training 2 2 2 2 
Manual Instruction fRagaie. : 2 2 2 2 
Needlework and Housecraft (Girls) 5 5 | 6 
Total (Boys) . Ee aster Ee ee ae 30 30 30 29 
(Goris) bin) vie he glee Be a a 30 30 31 32 





Optional subjects are: the second language of the country 
(German, Czech, Polish, Magyar, Russian, Slovak, accord- 
ing to the locality) 3 hours; French, or other modern foreign 
language, 2 hours; violin 2 hours; stenography 1 hour in 
grade III, and 2 hours in grade IV; typewriting 1 or 2 
hours in grade III, and 1 hour in grade IV; singing (girls) 
1 hour. 

Tendencies and progress in elementary education. — The 
Education Law of 1922 introduced two new subjects, civics 
and education in citizenship and manual instruction for 
boys; special courses for teachers of these subjects were 
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organized by teachers and school authorities. Courses of 
study for educational handwork and physical training 
were published by the Ministry of Education in June, 
1924. 

Special classes for retarded pupils are being established 
in towns and cities. Parliament is at present considering a 
bill requiring every community with a population of over 
6,000, and with more than 15 feeble-minded children capable 
of benefiting from special instruction, to establish a special 
school. By an order of the Ministry published on September 
30, 1923, class teachers may recommend the transfer of a 
pupil to the special school on a form giving full data concern- 
ing the pupil. 

Experimental work of different types is being conducted 
and was described in Veéstntk Pedagogicky, March, 1924. 
The following experiments are given as examples: (1) a 
class emphasizing physical education specially adapted to 
the individual needs of the pupils; (2) a class conducted on 
the model of a well-organized home in which each pupil 
enjoys great freedom for individual and independent work ; 
(8) a coeducational work-study school with three classes 
conducted as a community; (4) a school for physically 
defective children conducted on principles of self-govern- 
ment and elective work; (5) a free activity school for boys 
and girls at Kladno; (6) an open-air school at Olomuc, 
Moravia; (7) an experimental school and workshop in an 
institution for war orphans. ‘The first four experiments were 
carried out in Prague. Special exhibitions illustrating new 
methods and new types of work were held in June, 1924, 
at Bratislava, Slovakia, and in July, 1924, at Uzhorod, Sub- 
Carpathian Russia. 

The standing committee, created in the Ministry to study 
school reform, issued a report in 1924 on the purposes and 
ideals of the urban or intermediate schools and of the 
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secondary schools. According to this report the urban 
school is intended to enable children of average ability to 
continue and deepen the education obtained in the primary 
schools. The aim of this school is to produce children who 
are physically and mentally alert, who are creative and full 
of respect for work, who have acquired good moral habits 
and a sound social feeling, who are nationally conscious, and 
prepared according to their abilities for the activities of 
practical life or for higher general education. The secondary 
school, on the other hand, aims to prepare specially fitted 
pupils for advanced work by means of a higher general educa- 
tion based on scientific knowledge and the refining sense of 
beauty. The aim of the school is a man of all-round general 
education, who can think accurately and independently, 
is of a steady character, is prepared for independent action, 
is physically active, and eager to continue his education fur- 
ther. His education will prepare him for studies at the 
university and will give him a broad outlook on life, which 
will be strengthened by the consciousness of his own re- 
lation to the nation, to human society of the past, and to 
the life of today. This outlook should so guide him that 
he will work for his fellow-men and for the progress of 
mankind. 

For both types of schools the following principles were 
formulated: (1) all education should be permeated by the 
same spirit; (2) the efficient utilization of the intellectual 
resources of the nation demands that each child be given 
the kind of education that can best develop his native abili- 
ties and make him socially useful; (3) it is a part of social 
justice that each individual be given the most complete edu- 
cation compatible with his abilities; (4) each child should 
be so trained that he will use all his abilities and education 
only for the welfare of society ; (5) the progress of education 
should be adapted to the particular conditions of the coun- 
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try and grow out of the national educational tradition and 
experience; (6) the first aim of educational reform is to 
raise the level of education in all classes of the nation. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Continuation schools constitute one type of compulsory 
vocational schools and have been in existence for forty 
years, while the continuation schools of Prague celebrated 
in 1923 the fiftieth anniversary of their establishment by the 
city council. Compulsory attendance is required for two 
or three years by all apprentices in trade, industrial, commer- 
cial, and agricultural employment, and instruction is given 
for eight hours a week for seven or eight. months in the year 
in afternoon and evening sessions; it is proposed to extend 
the school year to ten months. In some seasonal industries, 
such as building trades, fur trade, etc., full-time instruction 
may be given for a duration of two and one-half months in 
the dead season. Instruction in such schools has been 
usually vocational, some general education being given in 
the agricultural continuation schools. The Education Act 
of 1922 extended the requirement of compulsory continua- 
tion school attendance to all industrial workers between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen and agricultural workers be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and sixteen, unless already attend- 
ing a vocational continuation school. The enactment of this 
law means that practically all adolescent boys and girls gain- 
fully employed are affected instead of only the small number 
of trade apprentices previously covered by the regulations. 

The continuation-school system is organized by the State 
but maintained locally by the communities and trade guilds ; 
the State bears about one third of the cost, especially for 
salaries. The courses of study vary according to the occu- 
pation of the students. The tables on pages 162-163 pre- 
sent examples from a number of fields. Bey a 
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TABLE 4 


COMMERCIAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Time schedule according to decree of the Ministry, July 10, 1923 


PrERiops oF INSTRUCTION 


eh dhe Soe BY YEARS 

I II 

Commerical Science 2 — 
Bookkeeping 94" Ae) SPR — 2 
Commercial Correspondence ..... . 2 1 
Commercial Arithmetic . 2 2 
Knowledge of Merchandise . — 2 
Cryios veg] Se “Pech LOST RGIS a ee ae — 1 
Geography 2 — 
Total 8 8 


TABLE 5 


DRESS-MAKING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Time schedule according to decree of Ministry, October 5, 1924 


PERIODS OF INSTRUCTION BY YEARS 


SuBJEcT 

I II III 

Writing of Trade Documents * i — 
Arithmetic 13 1 — 
Bookkeeping . — — 1 
Civics eM Cee — — 1 
Knowledge of Materials . — 1 — 
Knowledge of Dresses . — 1 
Trade Drawing . 2 2 2 
Trade Knowledge : 3 3 2 
Physiology and Hygiene . — — 1 
Total Ria! 8 8 8 
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TABLE 6 


ConTINUATION ScHoots FOR MINERs ! 


Time schedule according to decree of Ministry, April 14, 1924 


Prriops oF INsrRUCTION BY YEARS 
SUBJECT 


I 


_ 
_ 


Language of Instruction . 
Mathematics . 

Natural Science and Chemistry 

Trade Drawing . 

Mineralogy and Gaclacws 

Science of Mining 

Implements and Machinery of Mining 
Civics and Mining Law 


Total . 


— et et DD DD 


Srl | | ae ae 


coleerw| wl ee 


1 Hight hours a week for seven months a year. 


Hygiene and first aid are taught by a physician in other 
ten-hour courses. 


TABLE 7 


GENERAL CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Time schedule according to the Education Act of 19221 


Prriops or INSTRUCTION BY YEARS. 


SuBJEcT I Il 


Boys Girls Boys Girls 


Language of Instruction and Writing of 
Trade Documents . See aa 2 
Mathematics and Beoieceestne het as 2 
Civics. . 2 ees 1 
Pedagogy and Social Pavcation ; 1 
Housecraft and Needlework co 


WAT, CSET) es eee i a ee ot a 


COlbo = = bo bo 


1 Not yet put into force. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Five types of secondary schools are provided: gym- 
nasium, realgymnasium, reformed realgymnasium, real- 
gymnasium of the De¢in type, and real school. The first 
four have eight-year courses, the last a seven-year course. 
In all schools the mother tongue of the pupils is used as the 
medium of instruction, but the state language is obligatory 
in all schools, that is, all pupils study both the Czech and the 
second language of their country. 

The general aim of secondary education is to provide a 
general higher education on the basis of classical and modern 
languages, literature, mathematics, and sciences, and to 
prepare for the entrance to the universities and other higher 
institutions. The gymnasium is the oldest type of second- 
ary school and emphasizes the study of Latin and Greek. 
The graduates pass directly into the universities. The 
real school is of more recent origin, emphasizes the study of 
the mother tongue, modern languages, mathematics, and 
drawing, and prepares students for the polytechnic, the 
highest technical institution of university rank. The real- 
gymnasium, which combines the study of the classical lan- 
guages with the modern subjects, prepares for both the uni- 
versities and the polytechnic; the course of study is similar 
to that of the gymnasium except that French is substituted 
for Greek in the third year and descriptive geometry is added 
to the program. The reformed realgymnasium follows in 
the first four years the same course of study as the real 
school, with French as the foundation; in the last four 
years Latin is added. The realgymnasium of the Dé¢in 
type presents a common course for the first two years 
followed by a choice of three courses similar to the courses 
in the gymnasium, realgymnasium, and real school. The 
first four years of -each course constitute a single unit 
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and are accepted for entrance to the secondary vocational 
schools. | 
Secondary schools are in general coeducational, although 
some separate schools for girls, of the type of the realgym- 
nasium or reformed gymnasium, are found. Pupils are 
admitted to these schools from elementary schools at the 
age of ten on passing a simple examination in language and 
arithmetic. Fees are paid on the basis: of family income; 
pupils whose parents have an income below a certain mini- 
mum are admitted free. Pupils are classified every five or 
six weeks and receive certificates of attainment twice a 
year. The marking system for both conduct and study is 
based on four grades: very good, good, satisfactory, and 
unsatisfactory. At the end of the course a maturity exam- 
ination, both written and oral, is conducted by a committee 
consisting of the professors in the highest classes of the school 
and sitting under the chairmanship of a country school 
inspector. Success in this examination entitles pupils to 
admission to the universities, polytechnic, and other higher 
institutions. Each school is under the charge of a director 
who.is responsible for the control and supervision of instruc- 
tion and discipline, and brings all other matters of importance 
before a conference of all the teachers of the school. 
~ Secondary school curricula. — The following tables indi- 
cate the subjects taught and the time allotted to them in the 
different types of schools by the order of the Ministry of 
Education, July 29, 1919. (See pages 166-168.) 
Tendencies in secondary education. — The standing com- 
mittee for studying educational reform on May 15, 1924, 
formulated a scheme for the organization-of secondary and 
urban schools. The committee recommended that second- 
ary education should last eight years with -general courses 
in the first seven years and specialization in the last year. 
The first four years will furnish a common background for 
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SUBJECT 


Religion . 

Language of Instruction 
Latin . 

Greek 

History . 

Geography . 
Mathematics . 

Nature Study . 
Chemistry . 

Physics . . 
Introduction to Philosophy 
Drawing 

Writing. . 

Physical Training , 
Second Modern Tantuage. 


Total . 


SUBJECT 


Religion . 
Language of Thstruction : 
French . 

History 

Geography 

Mathematics . 

Nature Study 

Chemistry 

Physics . 

Descriptive Geometry . 


Introduction to mY : 


Drawing 

Writing. : 

Physical Education . 
Second Modern Language 


Total. 


TABLE 8 


GYMNASIUM 


Prriops or INSTRUCTION BY YEARS 
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TABLE 9 
REAL ScHoou 


PERIODS OF INSTRUCTION BY YEARS 
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TABLE ll 
REALGYMNASIUM 


) 
PrerRiops or INSTRUCTION By YEARS 
SUBJECT 
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Eo eT iierety :'h 


VI PIAS 





Religion-. 3 

Language of Tete action 
Latin y= se + 

French or Raglishi 
History . 

Geography . 
Mathematics . 

Nature Study . 
Chemistry . 

Physics . i 
Descriptive Geometry ‘ 
Introduction to hme asy 
Drawing é 
Writing . 

Physical Training ; 
Second Modern feaedaeer 
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TABLE 12 
REFORMED REALGYMNASIUM 





PERIODS oF INSTRUCTION: By YEARS 
SuBJECT 


ee | | — | | | Mm 
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Religion . 2, 
Language of Instruction 6 
Latin . as 
French ae 
HIStOLY 47 es ae te A ae eet ee 
Greorra physics eos Sete tele gly ce 
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Mathematics . 

Nature Study . 

Chemistry . 

Physies . : 

Introduction to Philosophy 

Descriptive Geometry . — 

Drawing eg eee ag a ae 

Warting ss... Se hd Gules a: 1 
2 
4 
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Physical Training e 
Second Modern bangudees 
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all, followed in the next three years by classical (gymnasial) 
and modern (real) branches, the first distinguished by the 
emphasis on Latin, the latter by the emphasis on drawing 
and descriptive geometry. In the common course civics 
and education for citizenship will be required in all classes, 
and singing and manual training in some. In VII and VIII 
a Slavonic language will be added to the curriculum. Reli- 
gious instruction is to be left to the churches and religious 
associations, while the secular aspects of such instruction 
will be distributed among other subjects. Games will be- 
come obligatory together with physical training. Singing, 
music, manual training, stenography and typewriting, addi- 
tional foreign languages, drawing, and modeling may be 
taken as elective subjects. No pupil will be permitted to 
carry more than four hours of elective work per week, and 
if his record is poor, may only be allowed by special permis- 
sion to carry two hours a week. 

In the year VIII three courses will be offered: A, human- 
ities for students from the gymnasial course; B, natural 
sciences for the students from both gymnasial and real 
courses; and C, mathematics and technology for students 
from the real course. The following subjects will be common 
to all branches: the language of instruction, a Slavonic 
language, philosophy, physical training, and games. In 
branch A additional hours will be given to Latin, history, and 
in connection with geography, to economic problems; in 
branch B to mathematics, civics, chemistry, natural science, 
and electives (descriptive geometry and Latin) ; in branch C 
to mathematics, descriptive geometry, physics, and drawing. 

The committee suggested that the maximum number of 
periods per week should be 26 in the first four years, 28 in 
the next three, and 24 in the last year excluding physical 
training and games. The duration of a period is to be 50 
minutes and only one school session is to be held each day, 
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except in the case of physical training and games, which are 
to be held in the afternoons. 

Secondary education for girls, it was recommended, should 
be given in separate schools wherever possible, and should 
be differentiated from that for boys in accordance with the 
differences in physical and mental development of girls, the 
nature and quality of their abilities, and the actual position 
of women in life and the vocations. The curriculum for 
girls’ schools, therefore, must not be merely a copy of that 
provided for boys, and attention to sex differences must be 
paid also in those cases where girls must attend the same 
schools as boys. 

The work of the urban schools is to be assimilated to that 
of the secondary schools by having the same subjects in 
both schools for the first three years, with variations only in 
the choice of foreign languages. The fourth year of the 
urban school, which is to be established wherever twenty- 
five pupils seek admission, is to furnish preparation for life 
and for higher vocational schools, through the medium of 
required subjects and electives based on the economic char- 
acter of the country. The graduates of the four-year urban 
school will have the same rights as pupils who complete 
the fourth year of a secondary school. 

Pupils will be regularly admitted to urban and second- 
ary schools on completion of the fifth year of the elementary 
school on the basis of annual records, the judgment of the 
teachers on the ability of the pupils, and a psychogram of 
their elementary school career. If the record of the teachers 
is not favorable, pupils may still be admitted by an examina- 
tion based on the language of instruction and mathematics ; 
pupils from the fourth grade of an elementary school, if 
reported as highly capable, may be admitted to this examina- 
tion. Arrangements are also to be made for the transfer of 
pupils from the urban school to the secondary school on 
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the basis of an examination in the subjects of the year 
completed; French or English, however, must be offered 
by those who wish to transfer from the third year of the 
urban school to the fourth of the secondary. 

The marks to be given in five grades are: excellent, very 
good, good, satisfactory, and unsatisfactory; supplementary 
examinations in any subject will only be granted if the 
mark in all other subjects is good. 

The existing maturity examination is to be replaced by the 
final examinations in the VII and VIII years. The examina- 
tion at the end of the VII year is to be written and oral and 
based on the language of instruction, knowledge of the coun- 
try, and mathematics; the examination at the close of the 
VIII year is on two subjects selected in advance by the pupil, 
written on one and oral on the other. Pupils passing the 
examination at the close of the VII year will have all the 
rights and privileges recognized for graduates of the eighth- 
year course; only those passing the examinations at the end 
of the VIII year may be admitted to the universities, poly- 
technic, or other higher institutions. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Commercial education. — Commercial education is given 
in the following types of schools: , 

1. Academies of commerce offering four-year courses to 
boys and girls who are fourteen years of age and have com- 
pleted four years in a secondary school, or have passed an 
entrance examination in mathematics, language of instruc- 
tion, and geography. ‘The subjects and time-schedule are 
shown in the table on page 172. 

The following elective subjects are offered: laboratory 
practice, 2 hours, in the last three years; typewriting, 2 
hours, in the last year; stenography in a foreign language, 
2 hours, in the third year; conversation circles, 2 hours, in 
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TABLE 13 
FULL-TIME COMMERCIAL COURSES 





Prriops oF INSTRUCTION BY YEARS 
SUBJECT 
I II III IV 


Commercial Knowledge 
Bookkeeping . 

Commercial Correspondence,, 

Office Routine 

Commercial Arithmetic 

Knowledge of Merchandise . 
Commercial Law 

Political Economy . . 

Algebra and Civic Arithmetic 
Language of Instruction . . ; 
Second Language of the 2 Country ; 
History . : ' 
Geography . 

Hygiene 

Stenography . 

Writing . 

Foreign [eateries 


Totalen sd Sh hee ee, Beene ee 30 30 


3 | First 
2 { Semester 
5 Sec. Sem. 











the last year; Esperanto, 2 hours, open to all; physical 
training, 1 hour a week throughout the course. The acad- 
emies also offer one-year courses for graduates of second- 
ary or trade schools who desire to complete their education 
with special study in commerce. The courses include the 
following subjects: 
TaBLE 14 
ONE-YEAR COMMERCIAL COURSES 


SuBJECT PERIODS 


Commercial Arithmetic . . 

Commercial Knowledge and Bills of Exchange 
Correspondence and Office Routine . 
Bookkeeping. . 

Commercial and Trade law 

Political Economy. . 

Commercial Geography and ‘Statistics 


OES] Meo. Wate. 6 eg et oe, he een ee 24 
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The following subjects may be taken as electives : German 
correspondence, 3 hours; French correspondence, 3 hours ; 
knowledge of merchandise and laboratory practice, 3 hours ; 
stenography, 2 hours; and typewriting, 2 hours. 

2. Public commercial schools offering two-year courses to 
boys and girls admitted on the same requirements as for the 
academies. The subjects and time-tables of these schools 
are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 15 


Two-YEAR COMMERCIAL COURSES 





PrRIops OF INSTRUCTION BY YEARS 
SuBJECT 


Lo | 
= 
| | 


Commercial Knowledge . 
Bookkeeping . 
Commercial Correspondence 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Knowledge of Merchandise . 
Language of Instruction . . : 
Second Language of the e Country ; 
Geography 
Civics . : 
Stenography . 
Writing 

Total 
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The following subjects may be taken as electives in the 
second year: practice for speed in stenography, 1 hour; 
typewriting, 2 hours; conversation in the second language, 
2 hours; physical training may be taken for one hour a week 
in each year. 

3. Commercial continuation schools, organized by order 
of the Ministry of Education, April 17, 1923, have already 
been referred to on page 161. 

Each of these types of schools also offers evening com- 
mercial courses. 
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Industrial education. — Industrial courses are given in: 
1. Higher industrial technical schools for future directors, 
entrepreneurs, or officials of great industrial enterprises. 
They offer a variety of four-year courses— engineering, 


electrotechnics, architecture, 


chemistry, textiles, mining, 


sculpture, stone-cutting, etc. — to pupils, fourteen years of 
age, who have attended secondary or urban schools. 


TABLE 16 
ENGINEERING COURSE 


SuBJECT 


Semester 


Language of Instruction 
Trade Documents 
Bookkeeping : 
History and Geography. 
Mathematics 

Physics 

Chemistry 4 
Chemical Technology 
Geometry 


Geometrical and Projectional Drawing ; 


Mechanical Drawing . 

Statics and Dynamics 

Rigidity and Elasticity . 

Small Parts of Engines . 

Cranes . ; 

Hydraulic Engines 

Heat Engines : 

Mechanical Technology . 
Electrotechnics 

Survey of Architecture . : 
Calculations i 
Organization of Large Factories : 
Surveying and Laboratory Work 
Hygiene of Industrial Plants . 
Workshops . ; 
Second Language of Instruction : 


Total 


Year - 








Prriops or InsrrucTion By YEARS 
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Preference is given to pupils who have already had practical 
experience in the field in which they wish to specialize. The 
subjects of instruction and the time distribution in one field, 
the engineering section of the State Higher Industrial School 
at Prague, are given in the previous table. 

Russian, Croatian, French, English, stenography, model- 
ing, and typewriting may be taken as electives. 

2. Apprenticeship schools for the building trades, and 
mechanical and electrical industries, offering two- to four- 
year courses for apprentices who are over seventeen years of 


TABLE 17 


APPRENTICESHIP COURSE 


Prriops or INSTRUCTION BY YEARS 


SLB bt Year I II 


Semester 1 2 1 2 


—_—— | | | 


Language of Instruction . 

Civics - : 

Trade Dotuments i 
Bookkeeping . 

Mathematics . 

Physics . ‘ 
Geometry and Projeckional Drawing : 
Mechanical Drawing 
Engineering Design 

Mechanics . 

Electrotechnics . ; 
Descriptive Engineering . 
Steam Boilers 

Motors. . : 
Knowledge of Materials : 
Mechanical Technology 
Organization of Workshops . 
Surveying and Laboratory 
Survey of Architecture 
Workshop . 

Hygiene .. 

Second Language of the Country . 


_ Total 
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age and are indentured. These schools prepare potential 
masters, foremen, or draftsmen in industry. The previous 
table gives the subjects and time distribution for stationary 
engineers in the apprenticeship school at Prague. 

3. Industrial schools for different industries offering 
shorter terms of two- or three-year practical and theoretical 
courses ; such schools are found for the following industries : 
weaving and textiles, woodwork, metalwork, spinning, manu- 
facture of cloths, tailoring, machine knitting, embroidery, 
stone cutting, tile making, glass, pottery, jewelry, tanning, 
milling, basketry, chemical industry, printing, etc. The 
following list of subjects and time-table in a school for weay- 
ing is presented as an example of these courses : 


TABLE 18 


WEAVING CoURSE 


PERIODS OF INSTRUCTION By YEARS 


SuBJEcT Year I II 

Semester 1 2 1 2 

Spinning 2 2 2 — 
Handlooms 2 2 1 1 
Spinning Machines | 2 2 3 3 
Yarn and Fabrics : é 1 1 2 —_— 
Geometry and Geometrical Drawing ; 2 2 — —_ 
Mechanical Drawing — — 2 2 
Preparation of Fabrics . 4 5 4 5 
Analysis and Tests of Fabrics . 4 5 5 6 
Trade Arithmetic 4 ee i 1 1 1 
Freehand Drawing . 4 4 a 4 
Trade Drawing . 2 2 3 3 
Hand Weaving . 8 8 3 3 
Machine Weaving . : 4 4 8 8 
Language of Instruction . 2 2 — —_ 
General Arithmetic . 2 — rice mara 
Civics : — — — 2 
Commercial Rewer — — 2 2 
Second Language of the Country . 2 2 2 2 
Machine Management 2 2 2 2 
Total 44 44 +4 44 
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4. Trade schools have also been established for a number 
of trades, such as joinery, wood carving, metal work, model- 
ing, basket making, etc. Such schools offer five-year 
courses to pupils who have passed the elementary schools ; 
certificates from such schools are accepted in place of appren- 
ticeship in the trades concerned. 

Agricultural education. — A variety of schools exist for 
training in agriculture and allied branches (agriculture, 
forestry, veterinary medicine, gardening, and tree culture). 
The schools are of different grades and include: (1) lower 
schools; (2) agricultural schools offering two-year courses 
and short five-months winter courses to pupils, fourteen 
yeprs of age, who have completed an urban. school ; 
(3) four-year secondary courses based on the completion of 
four years of general secondary education and giving courses 
in both theory and practice; (4) higher agricultural schools 
offering to graduates of general and agricultural secondary 
schools four-year courses in preparation for government 
service, the management of estates, agricultural entrepre- 
neurs, and the teaching of agriculture. 

Vocational education for girls. — As in the case of agri- 
culture, so here a variety of types of schools exist and include 
the following: (1) continuation schools offering a one-year 
course in arithmetic, care of infants, household manage- 
ment, sewing and cooking, and evening and Sunday classes ; 
(2) short five-months courses for girls over sixteen years of 
age in housewifery and cooking, both the theory and prac- 
tice; (3) practical arts courses for girls over fourteen or six- 
teen, lasting for one or two or four years, and based on the 
following subjects: language of instruction, pedagogy, 
hygiene, civics, arithmetic, dietetics, fabrics, sewing, dress- 
making, millinery, cooking, household management, care 
of babies, physical training, singing, a foreign language, 
art, costume design, stenography, and _ typewriting; 
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(4) higher school for women’s occupations, preparing for 
institutional management of hospitals, orphanages, sana- 
toria, boarding schools, etc. This school is open to students 
who have completed an urban school or four years of a 
general secondary school. The following table shows the 
subjects and time allotments: 


TABLE 19 


HovusEHOLp Arts CouRSE 


PERIODS OF INSTRUCTION BY YEARS 
SuBJECT 


I II III 


Language of Instruction . 
Foreign Language . 
Geography : 
Cultural History 
_ Arithmetic 
Bookkeeping . 
Civics : , 
Political Economy Saat : 
Applied Nature Study and Sciences : 
Hygiene PS OP re tae 
Pedagogy . ; 
Sewing and Knowledge a Materials : 
Dressmaking . . 
Cookery and Dietetics 
AIG retin 
Household Masragemeniie 
Kindergarten Practice . 
Design . ; 
Institutional Management 
Physical Training 
Singing . ‘ 
Total 
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Electives include a second foreign language, 3 hours, 
design and embroidery, 2 hours, and stenography, 2 hours, 
each year. 
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TEACHERS 


Training and status of teachers — Elementary and urban 
schools. — Candidates for the elementary school-teaching 
profession are admitted to the teachers’ training colleges 
at the age of fifteen and on completion of four years in an 
urban or secondary school. The training colleges offer four- 
year courses in academic and professional subjects and in 
observation and practice. The subjects of instruction and 
the time distribution are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 20 


NorMAL ScHooLt CouRSsE 


Prriops or INSTRUCTION BY YEARS 


SuBsJEctT Mu 
I II III IV 
Raligin : I — — a 
Pedagogy, Observation, Sat! Practica — 3 5 10 
Language of Instruction ‘ 5 5 4 4 
Second Language of the Country 3 3 3 2 
Geography . . : y 2 2 2 
History and Civics 2 2 2 2 
Mathematics and Geometrical Drawing 4 3 3 2 
Nature Study . ; 2-3 2-3 2 1 
Physics and Chemistry . 3-2 3-2 2 1 
Agriculture (for es: — ~= 1 _— 
Writing : 1 ver oe ee 
Drawing . 3 3 2 2 
Singing é 2 2 2 2 
Violin (for Men) 2 2 2 1 
Needlework (for Women) 2 2 2 — 
Physical Training. . 2 2 2 2 
Manual Work (for Men) — _ 2 2 
Total — Men 32 32 34 33 
Women 32 32 31 30 


In the training colleges for women special two-year courses 
are offered for the preparation of teachers of domestic sub- 
jects and needlework and of kindergarten teachers. 
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Students on passing the final examination at the end of 
the four years may obtain appointments in elementary schools 
as temporary teachers, and after two years of successful 
experience may present themselves for a second examination, 
on passing which they may obtain permanent appoint- 
ment. 

Candidates for appointment in urban schools must have 
had three years of experience in an elementary school 
and must pass an additional examination conducted by a 
special committee appointed by the Ministry of Education. 
Candidates may present themselves for examination in one 
of three groups of subjects: (1) language of instruction, 
grammar, geography, and history ; (2) mathematics (includ- 
ing geometry), and natural sciences; and (8) drawing, 
writing, and mathematics; all candidates are examined in 
pedagogy and history of education. 

Training of teachers in service. — The training of teachers 
in service is continued by a variety of informal and formal 
agencies, such as educational periodicals, monthly confer- 
ences of the faculty of each school, annual district confer- 
ences, country conferences held every sixth year and attended 
by delegates from the district conferences, and special vaca- 
tion courses. When manual instruction was introduced as 
a school subject in 1923, special courses were organized by 
the authorities in all districts and towns and were well 
attended. Notes on the teaching of new subjects, such as 
manual instruction and civics, with references also to foreign 
practice, are distributed to the teachers each week. In 
1924 special courses, three for Czech and one for German 
teachers in agricultural schools, were organized, lasting from 
March 1 to June 30, and attended by teachers who were 
granted leave of absence with pay and a grant for traveling 
expenses. In 1921 the Czech Teachers Union (Cesk4 Obec 
Uditelsk4) with the aid of the Comenius Institute established 
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for its members two schools for advanced pedagogical stud- 
ies, one at Prague, with which were associated an institute 
of experimental pedagogy and an institute of experimental 
psychology, and the other at Brno with an institute of 
experimental pedagogy. At both schools classes are held on 
Saturdays and Sundays for the convenience of teachers in 
village schools. The courses last two years and are con- 
ducted by the regular professors of Charles University at 
Prague and of the Masaryk University at Brno. Facilities 
are offered in both schools for teachers who desire to pre- 
pare for the examination for teachers in urban schools. 
Proposals for reform.— The Standing Committee for 
Educational Reform in the Ministry of Education has 
recommended that all candidates for elementary and urban 
school positions complete the eight years of a secondary 
school before entering on their professional training in 
academies of pedagogy, which should replace the training 
colleges. The Academies of Pedagogy are to be established 
as state institutions first in cities that are seats of universi- 
ties; the establishment of six academies is contemplated. 
The courses for elementary teachers are to be two years in 
length and to include the following subjects: philosophy, 
psychology, theory and practice of education, and practice 
teaching in elementary training schools attached to each 
academy. ‘The professional theoretical courses will be given 
at first by private docents of the local university and later 
by the established faculties of the academies. It is expected 
that the instructors of the academies, who will enjoy the 
same status as docents and professors in the universities, 
will have had practical experience in the elementary schools. 
Practical work and subject matter courses will be intrusted 
to the teachers of the training school and other lecturers. 
The course will be concluded with an examination before a 
special commission, and permanent appointment will follow 
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on a year of successful service and a second professional 
examination. 

Candidates for appointment in the urban schools will 
be required to devote the same time as elementary candi- 
dates to the professional courses and at least two semesters 
in the university to the study of the subjects selected by 
them, 7.e.: (1) language of instruction, geography, and his- 
tory; (2) mathematics and natural sciences; (3) freehand 
and geometrical drawing, and manual work; or (4) physical 
training, language of instruction, and mathematics, or a 
second language used in the country. Appointment in an 
urban school will depend on three years of successful experi- 
ence in an elementary school and professional examination 
for an urban school position. 

The academies of pedagogy will also be responsible for 
the organization of courses for the training of teachers in 
service and the preparation of special teachers of defective 
children (blind, deaf, mentally defective, etc.), and of teach- 
ers for the training schools. 

Requirements for teachers in secondary and vocational 
schools, universities, and other higher institutions. — No 
one may receive a permanent appointment as professor in 
any of these institutions who has not attended a university 
for at least four years and passed the prescribed examina- 
tions. The university examination certificates, however, 
only entitle the holder to temporary appointment; perma- 
nent tenure can only be obtained in a secondary or voca- 
tional school after four years of service. 

Salaries and pensions. — Teachers and professors enjoy 
the same salaries and pensions as other state officials who 
have had the same or similar preparation for their positions. 
Thus elementary and urban school teachers are grouped 
with officials of grades XI to VII; secondary school teachers 
with officials of grades XI to VI; secondary school princi- 
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pals advance up to grade V, and university professors up to 
grade IV. Within each grade there are also a number of 
steps or gradations. A teacher remains in each grade about 
seven years and reaches the maximum in the case of element- 
ary teachers in thirty-five years, in the case of urban school 
teachers in thirty years. The salary scale is: 


TABLE 22 
SALARY SCALES 


GRADATIONS 

GRADE 

1 2 3 4 
XI 4,908 Ké 5,436 Ke 5,952 Ké 6,480 Ke} 
Me 6,480 7,008 7,536 8,052 
IX 8,052 8,580 9,180 9,636 
VIII 10,152 11,028 11,904 12,780 
VII 12,780 14,004 15,228 16,452 
VI 16,452 18,036 19,608 21,180 
vO 21,180 24,852 28,536 —_ 
IV 28,536 32,208 as oe 


1 The exchange value of a K% in 1924 has been $0.2026. 


In addition teachers and professors receive local incre- 
ments and bonuses depending on the size of their families, 
and ranging from 3,456 Ké to 11,168 Ké. The scale of 
increments at Prague is: 

_ TABLE 22 


SALARY INCREMENTS 


GRADATIONS 

GRADE 

1 2 3 4 
XI 1,404 K¢é] 1,560K%| 1,704 Ké! 1,860 Ké 
x 1,860 2,004 2,160 2,304 
IX 2,304 2,460 2,604 2,760 
VIII 2,904 3,156 3,408 3,660 
VIL 3,660 4,008 4,356 4,704 
VI 4,704 5,104 5,604 6,054 
V 6,054 7,104 7,500 soe 


IV 7,500 7,500 = a 
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In other towns the increments are from 70 to 90 per cent 
of this scale, depending on the size of the community. Both 
scales, the basic and increment, are automatic. 

School principals receive additional sums (function- 
bonuses) based on the number of classes under their charge and 
ranging from 200 Ke to 500 Ké in elementary schools, and 
from 300 Ké to 700 Ké in urban schools. For extra periods 
teachers receive 100 Ké per year for each weekly hour of 
overtime. Additional pay is also given for teaching sub- 
jects that are not compulsory, 200 Ké a year for each 
weekly hour in an elementary school and 300 Ké in urban 
schools. Elementary school teachers are required to teach 
twenty-eight hours a week, urban school teachers twenty- 
four hours a week, and, if necessary, four hours a week 
in a continuation or adult school. School principals are 
required to undertake some teaching in addition to their 
supervisory duties; the amount of class work varies, how- 
ever, with the size of the school and ranges from twenty-four 
hours a week in an elementary school with two classes to 
seventeen hours a week where there are more than seven 
classes. Principals of urban schools teach twelve hours 
a week in schools with three classes, ten hours a week in 
schools with from four to eight classes, and nine hours a 
week if there are nine classes or more. 

Pensions. — In the payment of pensions to elementary 
and urban school teachers each country (7.e., Bohemia, 
Moravia, etc.) has a Country School Pension Fund to which 
teachers contribute annually 8 per cent of their salaries 
(including only the basic salary on the state scale and one 
half of the local increment). A teacher may retire at the 
end of ten years of service on a pension of 40 per cent of the 
pension that would be paid after thirty-five years of service, 
calculated on the basis of the contributions. Teachers who 
are declared by physicians to be unfit for service may retire 
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at the end of thirty-five years, or in any case, at the age of 
sixty after forty years of service. Provision is also made 
for widows and orphans of such teachers. 

A similar pension system exists for professors, but they 
may retire and receive the full pension after thirty years of 
service. | 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


While something in general is known by teachers of the 
work of educational tests and measurements in the United 
States, little more is carried out in many schools than meas- 
urements of height and weight of children. At the same 
time experimental work is being conducted by a number of 
individuals. Such research is promoted in particular by the 
Peedological Institute of Prague, established in 1913 by the 
late Professor Fr. Cada. The Institute, which is managed by 
a board of governors, has four sections: (1) for education ; 
(2) for child study; (8) for hygiene; (4) for pathology. 
Since 1920 the Institute has published thirteen reports : 


1. Herfort, K.— Education and Personality. 

2. Mauer, J. — The Education of Abnormal Children in the Course of 
Study of the Higher Schools of Pedagogy. 

3. Herfort, K.— Psychopathology of Childhood as a New Medical 
Science. 

4. Herfort, K.— Psychopathology of Childhood, its Fundamental 
Conceptions and Problems. 

5. Matiegka, J. — The Dental Age in Relation to General Development 
in Children. 

6. Herfort, K.— Anthropology and the Problem of Constitution in 
Psychiatry. 

7. Stojskal, C. — The Common Purposes of Research in the Physiolog- 
ical and Psychical Characters of Children. 

8. Lukdsova, L.— The Effects of the Recent World War on the Physical 
Development of Trade Apprentices. 

9. Herfort, K.— The Meaning of Heredity for the Scientific Study of 
Children. 
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10. Matiegka, J. — Physiological Age as an Indication of Development 
in Children. 

11. Stojskal, C. — Our First Intelligence Test. 

12. LukdgSové, L. — The Development of the Permanent Teeth in Girls 
of Prague. 

13. Dodskovd4, M. — Anthropological Characteristics of Baker-Appren- 
tices. 


Two Czech Congresses for Child Study have been held at 
Brno in 1922 and 1924, at which considerable time was 
devoted to the consideration of child psychology and pa- 
thology, sex education, sociology, and physical development 
of children. 


MEDICAL AND SociaAL WorK 


School physicians are appointed in all cities and towns to 
supervise the health of school children, and care is taken for 
the revaccination of many children in the summer of each 
year. In behalf of the social welfare of children, there have 
been since 1907 Country Committees for Child Protection 
in Bohemia and Moravia. In Bohemia a strong movement 
was started and eighty-two district committees for child 
protection were established to encourage the codperation of 
public and private organizations. The district committees 
undertake the care of poor children in their areas, while the 
Country Committee cares for children suffering from some 
special defect by the provision of institutions and homes for 
convalescent children and for mental or moral defectives as 
well as others. The Committee also conducts a campaign 
each year to provide clothing and shoes for the children of 
the unemployed. The same activities are performed by the 
Country Committee in Moravia and by the Czechoslovak 
Red Cross in Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia; the 
Red Cross in Bohemia and Moravia limits itself to health 
work only. All the institutions are supported by the State 
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which sets aside in the budget for 1924 the sum of 12,991,937 
Ké for child protection. 

The provision of vacations was undertaken every year by 
the Association for Czech Vacation Colonies; more recently 
many communities have themselves undertaken the work. 
In 1924 Prague sent 2,500 elementary pupils, 300 secondary 
school pupils and 300 trade apprentices to twenty-eight vaca- 
tion colonies; 800 children were provided for in summer 
camps and 3,200 children were supervised in playing-fields 
and baths. The district committee for child protection in 
Prague organized for the entertainment and lodging of 60,000 
children and teachers from the country. In 1923 the Czecho- 
slovak Boy Scouts held 412 camps attended by 12,166 boys 
and girls; twenty-eight of these camps were conducted in 
foreign countries. ‘The school excursion is a feature of the 
curriculum in all schools, pupils in the upper grades of the 
elementary and higher schools taking the longer excursions 
at the end of each school year. 

For vocational guidance there was established in Prague 
the Centre for Czechoslovak Vocational Guidance, assisted 
by the Masaryk Academy of Labor and with seven branches 
in other towns. In 1923 the central office advised 1,086 
boys and 278 girls on the choice of vocations and 398 boys 
and 235 girls in the choice of educational courses. Advice 
was given on the basis of observations of health and physical 
and mental abilities, and of psychological tests conducted in 
the Academy. 

Physical education. — Physical education is a compulsory 
subject in all schools and a new course was issued for elemen- 
tary and urban schools on June 16, 1924. In addition 
the Czechs have developed their own system of physical 
education through the Gymnastic Unions, the Sokol, which 
was founded by J. Tyrs and Jind. Fiigner in 1862. The 
Sokol has as its aim the development of an energetic, self- 
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conscious, and vigorous manhood and womanhood, and the 
promotion of high ideals of morality and brotherhood. ‘The 
emblem of the Sokol is the falcon and the falcon’s feather is 
worn by every man in the round cap that tops the red shirt, 
fawn jacket and breeches, and black high boots that consti- 
tute the distinctive costume of every Sokol for men. Unions 
with their Sokol Hall, for both physical and intellectual 
training, for musical and other forms of recreation, are found 
in every large town in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Slo- 
vakia. Each year interurban gymnastic displays are 
organized by the Sokols before thousands of spectators. 
Similar organizations are maintained by the Czech workers 
(Delnické Telovicné Tednoty) and by the Czech Catholic 
Party which has the eagle as its emblem. The Boy Scout 
movement, introduced in 1912, has spread rapidly and the 
Union of Czechoslovak Boy Scouts now numbers 872 troops 
and 28,017 members. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


Universities and other higher institutions may only be 
established by law and are directly subordinated to the 
Ministry of Education, although enjoying considerable free- 
dom. At the head of each institution is a rector elected for 
one year by the whole staff of professional grade. The 
universities have five faculties: medicine, law, philosophy, 
natural sciences, and theology; each of the polytechnics 
has from five to six departments. Each faculty or de- 
partment is administered by a dean who is elected for one 
year. ‘The members of the teaching staff are ordinary or 
extraordinary professors, docents, lectors, assistants, and 
demonstrators. 

Students must be graduates of secondary schools, and 
possess maturity certificates. For universities, the maturity 
certificate of a gymnasium is demanded; for polytechnics, 
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the maturity certificate of a real school. Only regular stu- 
dents are allowed to be graduated or to take the examinations 
of the university or polytechnic or any other higher institu- 
tion. In all higher institutions women have equal rights 
with men, the only exception being the theological faculty 
of the universities. 

The higher institutions of Czechoslovakia are: 


Charles University of Prague (founded in 1348) 
Masaryk University of Brno 

Comenius University of Bratislava 

German University of Prague 

Hus Czech Evangelical Faculty of Theology of Prague 
Cyril and Methodius Faculty of Theology at Olomuc 
Czech Polytechnic of Prague 

Czech Polytechnic of Brno 

German Polytechnic of Prague 

German Polytechnic of Brno 

School of Archives at Prague 

School of Mines at Pribram 

Higher School of Commerce at Prague 

Higher School of Agriculture at Brno 

Higher School of Veterinary Science at Brno 
Conservatory of Music at Prague 

Academy of Art at Prague 


ApULT EDUCATION 


Adult education has a long history in Czechoslovakia. 
University extension has been in operation since 1897, while 
people’s universities are maintained by special associations. 
Under the law of 1919 for the organization of courses in 
citizenship, each district is required to establish an ‘‘ Enlight- 
enment Group ”’ and each country an “ Enlightenment Com- 
mittee.’’ Courses in citizenship and lectures on a variety 
of subjects are organized with financial aid from the State. 
The different political parties, especially the labor party, are 
also active in this work. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS 
TABLE 23 
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STATISTICS OF THE ScHooL YEAR 1921-22 


Scuo0 Nga or Nan 
Higher institutions . 
Universities : 4 12,217 
Independent Faculties - 3 341 
Polytechnics . . 4 12,553 
Other High Institutions 5 2,223 
Academy of Art 1 246 
Secondary Schools 368 100,218 
Agricultural Schools : 206 9,184 
Popular Agricultural Schools . 301 14,117 
Commercial Schools ; 86 24,545 
Industrial and Vocational Schools : 252 48,774 
Commercial Continuation Schools . 62 4,392 
Trade Continuation Schools . 1,232 121,497 
Special Schools and Institutions . 8 1,408 
Higher Schools of Music . 3 1,076 
Schools of Theology . 14 400 
Adult Schools . : ; 1,564 273,977 
Elementary Schools and Urban Gaheols 5 13,633 1,912,343 
Kindergartens and Créches . 1,433 59,508 
Schools for Abnormal, Deaf, Blind, ‘and Destitute 
Children . : HSER ae 60 3,703 
Total . 19,239 | 2,602,722 
TABLE 24 
Statistics oF SeconDARY EpucaTION FoR 1923-24 
NUMBER NUMBER OF PUPILS 
toned ScHooLs Boys Girls Total 
Gymnasium . 46 | 10,271] 1,845} 12,116 
Realgymnasium . se se | ALLL 129,092") S310 ee eee 
Realgymnasium (Détin Type) eye ah ee 3 828 202 1,030 
Reformed Realgymnasium . Aerts 68 8,777 | 10,0388} 18,815 
Real Schools . ; 75 | 27,184} 4,085} 31,269 
Teacher Training Coileres : : 63 4,176] 4,489] 8,665 
Teacher Training Colleges for Teachers of 
Domestic Subjects and Kindergartens 16 — 390 390 
Total 382 | 80,328 | 29,151 | 109,479 
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‘The total number of teachers in secondary schools was 
4,880; and in the training colleges, 741. 


TABLE 25 


STATISTICS OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR 1923-24 


NuMBER | NumBer | NUMBER 
ScHOOL OF OF OF 
ScHoo.ts | CLAssEs PupiLs 


Academies of Commerce. . .. .... - 33 178 14,642 


Imeem MsCOOU on) A 4 8B 8 55 55 8,328 
State Industrial Schools . . 30 50 13,572 
State Educational Tastitutions: for Home Indus- 
tries .. i eee eee ae ae 42 — 2,020 
State Vocational Bienen ee Oe: 58 60 8,807 
Country Industrial and Vocational Schools te 7 3 1,251 
Private Industrial and Vocational Schools. . . 10 9 1,530 
Practical Arts Schools and Other Vocational 
Schools for Girls . . . , 93 — 17,990 
Trade and Commercial Continuation Schools . - 1 1,682 — | 149,756 
POCUnIamE tT veneer tey. weeny! Seon gorse) 2.010 355 | 217,896 


Cost of education. — In 1923 and 1924 the budgets of the 
Ministry of Education provided for the following expendi- 
tures : 


TABLE 26 


Cost oF EDUCATION 


EXPENDITURE 1923 1924 
PIE Ee ie Fy 65 noe 398,971,706 Ké 551,022,998 Ké 
RBI aC ee emt. 459,923,490 294,898,812 
CAE te te a ts 858,895,196 845,921,810 





_ The educational finances of Bohemia, the largest country 
in the State, may be cited as an example of the general situa- 
tion. The figures are for 1924. 
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TABLE 27 


I. EXPENDITURES FOR SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


Salaries 
Class Teachers: 2.02 020s 5 3 tn we wk 
Teachers off Religion#<, ati UA Ur ard ¥., Fee See 6,738,068 
Teachers of Needlework . . ea oe eo Se 
Special Teachers of Optional Subjects . ei te Pou 698,135 
Local Increments . oe Vel Ve. «SUM Cee 
Additional Pay of Head Teachers PT rae ee ee 2,321,903 
Personal Bonuses. . arr. 1,832,501 
Religious Instruction (Salaries and ‘Traveling Expenses for 
Clergymen) . . . - » «©, slip Taeadeere 
Needlework Denohers (Traveling Eiepenses). oa teen 326,531 
Teachers of Optional Subjects ion: ital hake bene 855,473 
Substitutes . . : Os xp he neen 7,962,427 
District Teachers’ Banterences ca i na. haber 1,016,646 
Cost of Removal for Transferred Teachers Lousiana 1,371,370 
Extra Subsidies to Teachers. . . s hin Pade ree 317,577 
Disability Insurance for Young Teachers , : 490,113 
Salaries for Work on District and Country Political Boards * 211,210 
Bonuses on Account of Cost of Living . . . ..... . 187,493,795 
Remmbursementsrtowvioravia: ). ce ee 144,900 
IJ. TeacHErRs’ PENSIONS. . . » we os lyn 22 304be 
III. Oruer Mareriau EXPENDITURES are | 3,649,434 


These expenditures were met by the following revenues : 





TABLE 28 
REVENUES 
District School Funds . 0. UP 8 PO 2 ee 
‘Teachers’ “Pension Fund ~3.- =. oy ee 
Country Education Fund. . . . + Xoo 
Share in National Commerce and itr: Taker Sut le lve Munk ee 
Sta SeveRBe \leln ee cs ey ood 
Contributions fran ane State PT TE ee UR a rin PP oe 
Totalss inches pak a Sem Cae Bhan Gey 2s ek ee ee od 


The relations of the State to the other countries are the 
same. Secondary schools, teacher-training institutions, vo- 
cational schools, universities, and other higher institutions, 
and all minority schools are maintained wholly by the State. 
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ENGLAND 


INTRODUCTION 


The prosperity of the national system of education in 
England and Wales is still dependent to a large extent on 
the political situation, and particularly on the policy and 
financial attitude of the Government in power. Although 
the law may not change, the administrative atmosphere 
tends to fluctuate with every change of government as well 
as with the state of the national resources and welfare of the 
great industries. ‘Three changes of government in two years, 
and a state of industrial depression throughout the whole of 
that period are, therefore, bound to prevent any but the most 
tentative efforts at change or reconstruction. The year 
1924, however, almost coincides with the short period of 
office of the first Labor Government, and its record is bound 
to be interesting for that reason. The Labor Party stands 
of course for extensive reform and developments in public 
education, and therefore its education policy has had wide 
sympathy from educationists in other parties. Mr. C. P. 
Trevelyan, who was the Labor President of the Board of 
Education, was perhaps unfortunate in the fact that the 
Government did not command a majority in the House of 
Commons, and consequently he had to adopt a policy which 
may have been more cautious than he wished. He was 
fortunate, on the other hand, in taking office at a time when 
the opinion of the country was obviously in favour of prog- 
ress, and-impatient of the financial restraint which the 
famous Geddes Report of 1921 had imposed on his predeces- 
sors, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher and Mr. Edward Wood. 
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Mr. Wood himself appeared to have begun to work in a 
more hopeful atmosphere before the election at the end of 
1923 brought the Labor Party into power. The election 
campaign revealed a general desire that health and educa- 
tion at least should be freed from the shackles of ‘‘ economy.” 
Mr. Trevelyan’s announcement that he proposed to “‘ reverse 
the engines ”’ and his proposals to improve the staffing and 
premises of elementary schools and to extend the facilities 
for secondary education, were therefore accepted as part of 
an almost nonparty policy. Fortunately he did not need 
to test public opinion to the extent of increasing the educa- 
tion vote in the national budget. The gradually falling 
child population, the decrease in the cost of many commodi- 
ties, and the disappearance of certain postwar services 
enabled him to return without any immediate increase of 
expenditure to the program which Mr. Fisher had had to 
abandon. 

In spite of the fact that this policy will, if it is pursued 
consistently, involve greatly increased expenditure in a few 
years’ time, it was generally approved by all parties in the 
House of Commons, and when a general election again took 
place in October, 1924, all three political parties referred in 
their manifestoes to the necessity for continuous develop- 
ment. Mr. Baldwin, the Unionist Leader, issued personally 
a comprehensive statement of a really generous character, 
which concluded with the words, ‘‘ In these difficult days we 
cannot afford to waste the intellectual power of the country’s 
future citizens and the Unionist Party is convinced that by 
this program the most valuable of the State’s resources 
may be developed.” On becoming Prime Minister he 
appointed Lord Eustace Percy to succeed Mr. Trevelyan. 

One of the earliest acts of Mr. Baldwin as Prime Minister 
was to attend with the President of the Board of Education 
the annual dinner of the London Teachers’ Association. 
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The speeches on this occasion suggested that the need for 
continuity and for the removal of education from the field 
of party politics was at last recognized, so that after the 
tribulations of the past three years there is now for the first 
time an opportunity to take the long views which are neces- 
sary for all sound educational progress. 

In the meantime it must again be recorded that 1924 was 
Mr. Trevelyan’s year, and that he found a “ Parliament that 
was sick of Geddes ”’ and accordingly ‘‘ reversed the engines.’ 

Education in Parliament. — Mr. Trevelyan’s policy was 
based on Mr. Fisher’s great Act of 1918 and involved no 
change in the existing law. Consequently there was no 
extensive discussion of educational problems in the 1924 
Parliament. But the large number of questions which were 
submitted at question time gave evidence of the great inter- 
est which the House of Commons took in education, and 
there was one striking debate which showed unmistakably 
the trend of opinion. The Minister of Labor introduced a 
bill which contained a clause extending the scheme of insur- 
ance against unemployment to young persons between the 
ages of 14 (the present minimum school-leaving age) and 16 
(the present minimum age for unemployment insurance). 
The clause was defended on the grounds (1) that it provided 
in itself some form of public control of the large number of 
unemployed young persons of that age who would otherwise 
be under no supervision whatever, and (2) that it would be 
possible to compel the young persons to attend ‘ juvenile 
unemployment centers’ for instruction as a condition of 
receiving insurance benefit. It was also argued that it 
would put an end to the custom of employing young workers 
and discharging them at 16 when liability for insurance 
contribution began to fall on the employer. Educationists 
in all parties, however, criticized the proposal very forcibly, 
asserting (1) that if 14 were to become the stereotyped age 
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for entry into industry, parents who at present allow their 
children to attend school beyond this age would cease to do 
so, (2) that it thus would become more and more difficult 
to raise the age of compulsory attendance to 15 or 16, and 
(3) that the instruction in the juvenile employment centers 
was discontinuous, unsystematic, and otherwise unsatisfac- 
tory. The clause was ultimately withdrawn, and the money 
which had been set aside for the purpose of providing the 
government contribution was: devoted to grants to local 
authorities in aid of free places in secondary schools. 

Shortly afterwards a private member (Mr. T. E. Harvey) 
introduced a bill to empower local authorities to raise the 
age of compulsory school attendance to 16, except where they 
were satisfied that suitable employment was in view. The 
bill also proposed that it should be the duty of the authorities 
to provide suitable maintenance allowances for children over 
14 in attendance at school whose parents needed this assist- 
ance. This bill was not discussed in the House, but it — 
undoubtedly indicated the opinion of a large number of 
members on the proper method of dealing with unemployed 
adolescents. 

During the general discussion which took place when Mr. 
Trevelyan presented his estimates of expenditure, there was 
little controversy. It was, however, made clear that the 
Labor Government, though not disposed at the moment to 
discourage part-time day continuation schools on a volun- 
tary basis for those who had entered industry at 14, had 
greater faith in the raising of the school-leaving age as the 
proper measure for securing an extended education for all 
children, a movement which did in fact begin at the close of 
1924. Mr. Fisher, of course, defended the scheme for part- 
time continuation schools, which was one of the most 
important features of his 1918 Education Act. A somewhat 
striking statement in this connection came from Mr. W. J. 
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Cove, a prominent spokesman in Parliament of the National 
Union of Teachers, who stated that these schools were a 
‘‘ misfit in modern industrial society.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 


Relations between the central and local education authori- 
ties. — The period of economy following the Geddes Report 
was characterized by minute scrutiny of all proposals coming 
from local authorities by officers of the Board of Education, 
and by refusal to pay the percentage grant on account of 
many small items of expenditure which the Board could not 
approve. The irritation caused by this scrutiny has to some 
extent been removed by the more generous attitude of the 
Board, but the percentage-grant system is still responsible 
for some administrative friction. 

A Treasury Committee, presided over by Lord Meston, 
was appointed in 1922 to consider the whole question of 
grants from the national exchequer to local authorities. 
Since education is responsible for a very large proportion of 
the total grant, educational questions must be dominant in 
the Committee’s discussions. The fact that a report is long 
overdue suggests that no solution has yet been found. It is 
interesting to find the same system of grants condemned by 
the Geddes Committee on the ground that it tends to re- 
move control of expenditure from the central authority, and 
by the local authorities on the ground that their financial 
autonomy is destroyed by central control. In such circum- 
stances it may be surmised that the system is not really un- 
satisfactory, and certainly no education officer would wish 
to return to the old system of per capita grants based on all 
kinds of complicated formule. It is unlikely, therefore, that 
any important change will be made, and.experience with the 
percentage system may show methods of operating it without 
undue friction between the Board and the authorities. 
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The relations between central and local education authori- 
ties, as well as the relations between local authorities them- 
selves, are under special consideration from another point of 
view. The whole system of local government boundaries is 
being considered by a powerful Royal Commission. The 
contention is between the large cities (county boroughs) 
which wish to extend their boundaries, and the counties 
surrounding them which do not wish to surrender their best 
developed areas with good rateable values, and retain merely 
the rural areas which are much more difficult to administer. 
It is difficult to forecast any agreement unless the Commis- 
sion is attracted to the idea of still larger administrative areas 
(provinces) which would include both the present counties 
and county boroughs. This idea, however, has been ad- 
vanced mainly in academic circles and has not made much 
progress in actual administrative discussions. 

_ From another point of view discussion is reviving on the 
question of rearranging the connection between education 
and local government. Even the idea of returning to ad hoc 
authorities (which still exist in Scotland) has been mooted ; 
but it is unlikely that English opinion will agree again to 
separate education from the other local social services. | 

The elimination of the small authorities which control 
elementary education only has also been discussed. In view 
of the need for the closest codrdination of elementary and 
secondary schools there is much to be said for this proposal, 
but its supporters have not yet met the strong local feeling 
which will be displayed in the small towns when the prospect 
becomes serious. 

Suggestions in favor of increasing the number of codpted 
expert members (especially teachers) on the education com- 
mittees of local authorities are frequently put forward and 
are being adopted to some extent. ‘The determining feature 
of the present system, however, will continue to be strongly 
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supported. It consists in the complete financial responsibil- 
ity of the elected councilor to the ratepayers who elect him, 
and his ultimate power to accept or reject on financial 
grounds the advice of the codpted members and expert 
officials who advise him. In the same quarters proposals 
continue to be made for the constitution of a real board of 
education as distinct from the present imaginary one. The 
general conception seems to be that a board of teachers, 
-administrators, Members of Parliament, and representatives 
of local authorities should assist the president and help to 
mold the official policy. The objection is that such a board 
could have no responsibility and would have to be merely 
advisory. Control remains in the hands of Parliament to 
whom the president is responsible. His executive power is 
exercised through his permanent officials whose action he 
may be called upon at any time to defend. An advisory 
body might be of great value, but it might also have a serious 
effect on the responsibility and efficiency of the permanent 
officers. 

Educational finance. — Some reference has already been 
made to questions of grant, and it is only necessary to add a 
few notes to explain that the general method of financing 
education has remained substantially unchanged during the 
year. Universities are aided directly by the treasury, and 
do not come under the control of the Board of Education. 
Many of them also receive grants from local authorities 
which are provided entirely from the local rates, since the 
Board of Education does not recognize this expenditure for 
percentage grant. 

Secondary and similar schools may be maintained or 
aided. In the former case the local authority defrays the 
expenditure and receives the fees which are usually charged. 
The Board of Education then pays to the authority 50 per 
cent of its net expenditure. Aided schools may receive 
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grant from the Board or from the local authority or from 
both. Their fees are usually higher than those of maintained 
schools and they often have endowments, so that their 
demands on public funds are generally less than those of 
maintained schools. A process of adjustment is gradually 
taking place which will ultimately result in half the public 
contribution coming from the Government and half from the 
local rates. Of other recognized expenditure by local au- 
thorities on higher education (e.g., scholarships, maintenance 
allowances, administration, etc.) the Board pays half. The 
Board also awards certain scholarships and maintains certain 
national institutions and museums entirely from its own 
funds. 

Elementary education is financed in a slightly different 
manner. There are more local authorities, and a very large 
number of the schools are owned by trustees on behalf of 
religious denominations. The trustees must maintain and 
repair their own premises, except insofar as the need for 
maintenance is due to occupation for school purposes and to 
‘“‘fair wear and tear.’’ The local authorities cannot pay 
for structural improvements or make good deterioration 
which is not caused by their occupation. All expenditure 
on instruction, materials, school furniture, etc., is borne by 
the authority. The authority receives a contribution from 
the board which depends partly upon the number of children 
in the schools and partly on the wealth or poverty of the area 
as a whole, but principally on the recognized net expenditure. 
This grant is never less than 50 per cent and averages about 
56 per cent of the total expenditure of the authorities. 

The balance, for which the authority itself is responsible, 
is raised by local taxation (rating) which is based mainly 
upon the estimated annual value of occupied property 
(sites, buildings, railways, etc.) in its area. Authorities 
have power to raise loans for purposes of capital expenditure 
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under the supervision of the Ministry of Health which deals 
with general local government matters. The interest and 
repayment of these loans form part of the annual expendi- 
ture of the authorities, and rank for grant along with main- 
tenance and other charges. 


PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Twenty years ago there were 583,268 pupils out. of 
6,063,961 in elementary schools under five years of age. 
On March 31, 1923, the number was 165,607 out of 5,689,414. 
It is evident, therefore, that the practice of sending very 
young children to ordinary elementary schools is dying out, 
although some of the decrease in numbers may be due to 
exclusion. More of it, however, is due to the growing tradi- 
tion that the best place for a child under five ought to be 
with its mother in its own home, and to the declaration of 
the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education in 
1908, that the conditions of the ordinary schools were harm- 
ful, both mentally and physically, for very young children. 
But many homes are unsatisfactory and some suitable alter- 
native is needed. The great recent developments of mater- 
nity and infant welfare work are beginning to provide 
reasonably for the earlier years, but beyond the age of two 
home supervision is not possible on a large scale. Some at- 
tempt is made by the public health authorities to deal with 
those between two and five in day nurseries, of which there 
are about 110 in the whole country. Opinion is gradually 
growing, however, in favor of commencing the educational 
as well as the hygienic training of these children in nursery 
schools or similar institutions. There are at present only 
about 30 nursery schools in the whole country, a large pro- 
portion of these being in London. It will be evident, there- 
fore, that at present only a very small proportion of the 
2,000,000 children of this age group (2-5) are under any 
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form of supervision, and that a great extension of the nursery 
type of education can be justified on social grounds. Un- 
fortunately nursery schools are bound to be rather small and 
therefore costly, and this fact has led to a minor controversy 
between the advocates of independent nursery schools and 
those who prefer nursery departments attached to existing 
infant schools. The latter alternative appears to have much 
to commend it, provided it can be proved that the arguments 
of the consultative committee in 1908 are now unjustified. 

It is clear, however, that if this proposal is adopted, it 
will be necessary to take care that the nursery departments 
are conducted on up-to-date lines, and with a great measure 
of freedom and independence of the rest of the school. It is 
to be feared that existing school buildings will not lend them- 
selves readily to large schemes of this kind, especially as 
defective buildings are commonest in the congested areas 
where the need for nursery schools is greatest. The pioneers 
of separate nursery schools are now suggesting the develop- 
ment of their institutions on open-air lines, thus reducing the 
cost of building and enabling larger numbers to be brought 
together without serious risk of infection. Thus the prob- 
able lines of progress may be found in the establishment of 
fairly large open-air nursery schools, supplemented by limited 
numbers of nursery classes in selected infants’ schools where 
the buildings and atmosphere are suitable. 

In the meantime the technique of dealing with these young 
children is developing rapidly. There is an active Nursery 
Schools Association and the subject is receiving special atten- 
tion in training colleges. The schools are generally in charge 
of a specially trained and qualified teacher with one or more 
less highly qualified assistants for nursing and attendance. 
Medical inspection is frequent (often monthly) and special 
attention is paid to all questions of hygiene. The educa- 
tional work is connected largely with the formation of habits, 
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handwork, and suitable exercise and guidance of the imagina- 
tion. ‘There is an adequate rest period after dinner, and sing- 
ing and organized play receive full attention. A most inter- 
esting result of this invaluable movement is described in Sir 
George Newman’s sentence, “ It is found that the children 
unconsciously demand a higher standard of care from their 
parents.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The year 1924 has seen the beginnings of a definite move- 
ment to effect much needed improvements in elementary 
schools and to remove the really depressing restraints of the 
previous two years. Mr. Trevelyan’s first indication of his 
policy showed that he wished to abolish the large classes 
which were still too prevalent. The regulation forbidding 
classes over 60 is being enforced and local authorities are 
being encouraged to eliminate those over 50. When he 
came into office, there were probably well over 30,000 classes 
with over 50 pupils, and about 70,000 with over 40, and the 
average number of pupils per teacher was about 35 on the 
registers and 31 in average attendance. But the problem 
cannot be solved simply by training and employing more 
teachers, great as that task alone would be. Existing school 
premises make the formation of large numbers of new classes 
impossible; premises must, therefore, be dealt with at the 
same time as staffing. As far as new schools are concerned 
the building regulations have been amended to prevent the 
erection of classrooms to accommodate more than 50 and to 
require that a majority of the rooms for older children shall 
be planned for not more than 40 places. The minimum 
space per pupil has, however, been increased, and very small 
classrooms are not to be permitted. 

The religious question. — A survey of existing premises 
has also been made by the inspectors of the Board and all 
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local authorities have been, or will be, informed which 
schools should cease to be recognized as soon as other accom- 
modation can be provided, and which should either be sub- 
stantially altered or have their accommodation drastically 
reduced or both. It is likely that the great majority of these 
buildings will be those of nonprovided! schools, and conse- 
quently the religious denominations which own the schools 
will be faced with the prospect of a heavy expenditure which 
the majority of them are totally unable to bear. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the whole question of the dual 
system is being widely discussed with some hope of a solu- 
tion under which many nonprovided schools would be 
replaced by, or would become, provided schools. It cannot 
be said that much actual progress has been made in this 
direction, but the question is being debated in an entirely 
different atmosphere from that which was present in the 
heated controversies of twenty years ago. Powerful influ- 
ences in the Church of England appear to favor a system 
which is described rather vaguely in the words “ unity of 
administration with variety of type.’’ Under such a system 
presumably all schools would be transferred or leased to the 
local authority, which would thus relieve the present owners 
of structural maintenance as well as of wear and tear. Reli- 
gious instruction of a type to suit the various denominations 
would be provided either by different teachers in the same 
school, or in more populous areas by assigning different 
schools to the various denominations. 

Much more discussion will be needed before any national 
scheme which is satisfactory in detail can be evolved. In- 
terdenominational conferences have already failed to agree 
except on generalities, and teachers’ associations are strongly 


1Nonprovided schools are schools maintained by religious denominations ; 
provided or council schools are established and maintained wholly by public 
authorities. 
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critical of any suggestions which would involve the “ right 
of entry ” of denominational clergy into the council schools. 
Moreover the Roman Catholics have not approved and are 
not likely to approve any proposals which will deprive them 
of their own schools. For the county of Cambridgeshire, 
however, a powerful advisory committee, constituted on a 
national basis and including many representatives of the 
University, has drawn up a syllabus of religious instruction 
which has met with wide acceptance by Churchmen and 
Nonconformists alike, and has arranged special portions of 
the Bible for younger and older children.! It is hoped that 
general acceptance of this syllabus may enable the local 
authority to take over all the schools and subsequently to 
reorganize them in a manner which will enormously increase 
the efficiency of secular instruction. The operation of the 
Cambridgeshire scheme will therefore be watched with the 
greatest interest by all education authorities in the hope that 
it may assist in the removal of the most serious obstacle 
now existing to the progress of elementary education. 

The teaching staff. — The staffing of elementary schools 
has been further improved during the year by the withdrawal 
of a regulation, introduced in 1922, which required the head 
teacher of a school of less than 250 pupils to take direct 
charge of a class. It is of course understood that head 
teachers shall take a definite share of the class instruction 
in their schools, but full responsibility for a class is found to 
deprive them of the opportunity for the supervision of other 
teachers and the organization of their schools. 

Steps are also being taken as occasion offers to improve 
the qualifications of elementary school staffs. The employ- 
ment of unqualified persons is becoming more and more 


1Cambridgeshire Syllabus of Religious Teaching (Cambridge University 
Press). In connection with this there have been published The Children’s 
Bible and The Little Children’s Bible, both by the Cambridge University Press. 
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restricted, and there is evidence that even in rural areas it 
may soon be entirely forbidden. 

Curriculum.— The curriculum of English elementary 
schools is only broadly laid down by authority, and there is 
therefore considerable variety due to the disposition of the 
head teacher and the influence of his official visitors, espe- 
cially of inspectors. Practical work of some kind or other is 
becoming almost universal either in the schools themselves 
or in centers which serve groups of schools. The general 
widening of the field of instruction has led to some criticism 
of the overcrowding of time-tables, but as this comes mainly 
from those who would limit instruction to the three R’s, it 
is not taken very seriously. 

The various ideas tending towards greater freedom for the 
teacher and the pupil are being developed with caution, and 
experimental methods of instruction are being tried with a 
varying success which appears to depend largely on the 
original faith of the experimenter. The English educator 
has large opportunities to test innovations, but he is cautious 
in making use of his opportunities in view of his traditional 
responsibility to pupils and parents. ‘The one general move- 
ment is in the direction of individual work instead of formal 
class teaching for older pupils. 

On the whole there is little doubt that the child of today 
leaves the elementary school much better equipped than the 
child of twenty or thirty years ago. Nevertheless there are 
frequent criticisms, usually from industrial or commercial 
quarters, of the achievements of the schools in teaching the 
fundamental subjects of English and arithmetic. During 
the past year arithmetic in particular has received special 
attention and a comprehensive inquiry has been made by 
inspectors of the Board of Education.1. The question at issue 


1 An investigation of a similar kind was conducted by the London County 
Council Education Committee and published under the title Standard of Attain- 
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apparently relates to accuracy in routine processes, which is 
said to be suffering, just as grammar and spelling are alleged 
to be suffering in the English course, from the less rigid 
methods of instruction which have been used. No report 
has yet been issued, but the discussion has already brought 
the problem to the special attention of teachers. 

A characteristic feature of elementary schools in general is 
the rapid growth of their social and corporate life. School 
games and excursions, the house system, prefects, school 
magazines, camps, concerts, parents’ days, old scholars’ 
associations, and numerous similar activities are rapidly 
making themselves part of the lives of the working-class 
school boys and are having a profound effect on their social 
outlook. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 


There is no definite class of middle or intermediate schools 
in England, and the child of 11 to 14 years of age is still pro- 
vided for partly in secondary schools and partly in elemen- 
tary schools. The extent of the overlapping is even greater 
than will appear from the above statement, since there are 
probably 20,000 pupils under 11 in grant-earning secondary 
schools and probably 150,000 pupils in elementary schools 
who have passed the age of compulsory attendance. But 
at least four out of every five children still complete their 
full-time education in the ordinary elementary school, leayv- 
ing at the end of the term in which they become fourteen. 
The dual question of extending still further the period of 
compulsory attendance and of improving the whole system 
for the education of adolescents is consequently becoming 
daily more prominent in political circles. In educational 


ment in Public Elementary Schools; the subjects investigated were English, 
arithmetic, and history. The Report is published by P. S. King and Son, 
London. 
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circles various schemes are being debated and a stronger 
cleavage of opinion exists. 

Local authorities already possess the power to raise the 
leaving age by local by-laws with the sanction of the Board 
of Education. In 1922 the Government announced that they 
would not be prepared to approve such by-laws, but in 1924 
the restriction has been removed. Only very few authorities, 
however, have yet taken action and it is not likely that many 
others will move individually. They would undoubtedly 
meet strong resistance from parents, especially in the in- 
dustrial areas where the earnings of children of 14 are often 
an important contribution to the family income. In some of 
the textile areas both employers and parents are offering 
opposition even to the retention of pupils beyond their four- 
teenth birthdays to the end of the school term. Suggestions 
have been made for the shortening of terms so that there 
may be six, twelve, or even fifty-two terms in the year, but 
the Board of Education has firmly refused to agree to any 
such evasion of the obvious intentions of those who framed the 
Education Act of 1918. It will be clear, therefore, especially 
when it is remembered that the last of the half-timers only 
disappeared from the schools in 1924, that there will be no 
warm welcome outside educational circles for the proposal 
to extend the leaving age immediately by another whole 
year. The grant of reasonable-maintenance allowances and 
improvements in the school system will probably be neces- 
sary before any definite steps can be taken, although a few 
local authorities have already moved in the matter. 

In the meantime the practice of a general test of all pupils 
at the age of eleven still persists, and at this age the pupils 
have their only opportunity of being transferred to secondary 
or to “ central’? (elementary) schools. The transfer to 
secondary schools depends in varying degrees on attain- 
ments, willingness to continue in attendance to the age of 
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16, and ability to pay fees. Central schools have no fees, 
but sometimes have a requirement of extended attendance. 
In both classes of schools small maintenance allowances may 
be given to pupils over 14 whose parents need them. Those 
who do not secure admission to either secondary or central 
schools remain in the elementary school, where facilities 
for more advanced instruction may be restricted owing to 
the nature of the premises, the small number of older pupils, 
and other causes. It will be seen that the results of this 
method of selection are open to criticism from many points 
of view. ‘The Labor Party’s policy of Secondary Education 
for All represents the answer to the criticism. It would 
involve the immediate abolition of fees in such schools and 
an enormous and rapid increase in their numbers, and is 
therefore not generally regarded as practical politics. 

The idea of regarding the period from 11 or 12 to 15 or 16 
years of age as a special age in the education of all pupils 
is undoubtedly developing. The final and rigid classifica- 
tion at the age of 11 is becoming more unpopular. ‘The 
desire is increasing to group all young persons at this period 
according to their capacities, either in the same institution 
or in separate ones, with considerable freedom of transfer 
from one type to the other. One scheme, which is identified 
with the Education Supplement of The Times would establish 
a four-year Junior secondary course in existing elementary 
schools, reserving most of the present secondary schools for 
further secondary education beyond the age of 16. Various 
experiments are proceeding along such lines, mainly under 
elementary school regulations. 

London and many other large cities have for some time had 
extensive systems of central schools which are practically 
secondary schools in all but name, though their curriculum 
in the last two years may take a technical or commercial 
as distinct from a literary or purely scientific bias. Smaller 
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towns are also establishing central schools on a less selective 
basis, and in one or two areas, of which Carlisle is perhaps 
the most interesting, a scheme offering what is virtually a 
junior secondary education to all pupils is being worked out. 

Insofar as such schemes involve the transfer of pupils to 
other institutions they are lable to opposition from head 
teachers who are naturally reluctant to lose their elder 
pupils, especially where in incomplete schemes the brighter 
ones are taken away and the duller ones left behind. There 
are also complications which depend on religious instruction. 
In very few areas can denominations provide suitable prem- 
ises for the advanced education of all their pupils, but they 
are none the less reluctant to transfer them in large numbers 
to nondenominational council schools. 

In spite of doubts and difficulties, however, rapid progress 
is being made quite apart from the great increase in the ac- 
cessibility of normal secondary schools. Central schools are 
increasing in number and their place in the system is being 
carefully explored. The following table will give some idea of 
the number of elementary schools at present organized for 
advanced instruction, and of the type of organization : 


TABLE 1 
ENGLAND: WALES 

Central Schools 

Provided *vipeia4.. 7: i Ls Sel ee 118 14 

Nonprovided . Ame 15 _ 
Elementary Schools with Central Departments 

Provided (a0) See: 3a Bia er eee 14 1 

Nonprovided. . . ns 1 — 
Elementary Schools with Central Classes 

Provided. ie io) Sioa ies) hire ee cy cee 19 — 

Nonprovided:.sxc 2¢ — .sivtpaowes Gewese eee 13 — 

SIGLSIS ae) tener RR a ty yf 180 15 


Total (England el Wales) . ee OSH 195 
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Most new elementary school buildings are being planned 
with special attention to advanced and practical work in 
smaller classes, so that pupils may be first encouraged and 
perhaps ultimately compelled to complete the four-year 
course from the age of 11 in some type of institution. 

A smaller, but not less interesting, branch of full-time 
adolescent education is provided by junior technical schools 
organized under the Regulations for Technical Schools. 
These will be dealt with in more detail in connection with 
vocational education. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Provision of secondary schools. — The position of the sec- 
ondary schools is of course being appreciably affected by 
the increased demand for advanced education, and by the 
need for better codrdination with elementary schools. In 
October, 1923, there were 10.8 secondary schools on the 
‘ orant-aided ”’ and “ efficient ”’ lists of the Board of Educa- 
tion for every 1,000 of the population and proposals for the 
erection of 30 complete new schools and the extension of 
50 or 60 others were approved between April 1, 1923, and 
March 31, 1924. Since that date the rate of approval has 
probably greatly increased though actual erection is slow, 
owing to building difficulties. Allowing for a great deal of 
efficient secondary education, for which the Board of Educa- 
tion has no statistics, the actual provision already made is 
probably at least as good as that in any European country, 
and allowing for education in other types of school, which 
is really of a junior secondary character, probably not se- 
riously inferior to that made in the United States. The 
character of the accommodation is moreover improving, 
and the capital cost of new secondary school premises is at 
present about £100 per school place. Codérdination with 
elementary schools, which has already been dealt with in 
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some detail, may be judged from the following figures which 
are the latest of their kind available: 


TABLE 2 

1. Number of pupils aged 10 and under 11 on elementary school 

registers on March 31,1920... . - «te 661,266 
2. Number of pupils entering grant-aided secondary ‘schools i in 

the school year 1920-21 . .. . en 95,561 
3. Number of these who were ex-elementary school pupils rite. 64,000 
4. Number of fee-paying pupils included in3. . . ee 32,355 
5. Total number of fee-paying pupils included in2. . . . . 62,307 
6. Total number of pupils in secondary schools on March 31,1921 336,836 
7. Number of fee-paying pupils included in6. . . . . . . 220,038 


In November, 1924, the number of pupils had increased 
to about 859,000, of whom about 128,000 occupied free places, 
and probably about 8,000 more paid practically no fees. 
The fees themselves may reach as much as £24 per annum, 
being generally highest in the aided schools and lowest in 
those directly maintained by local authorities. The usual 
figure is between £5 and £10 per annum. For some time 
prior to 1924 it had been difficult to get Board of Education 
sanction for the abolition of fees in particular schools or par- 
ticular areas. This difficulty disappeared when the Labor 
Government came into power and a number of important 
authorities have abolished fees in either all or a part of their 
maintained schools. In the meantime 40 per cent of free 
admissions instead of 25 per cent is becoming the most dis- 
cussed figure for general adoption, and Mr. Trevelyan has 
attempted to stimulate authorities in this direction by the 
offer of a “‘ supergrant”’ for this purpose on a per capita 
basis in addition to the general percentage grant which 
applies to all recognized expenditure. The general result 
is that secondary education is becoming more and more 
accessible and less and less expensive, but probably not yet 
rapidly enough to satisfy public opinion as a whole. For 
that reason the whole system is under discussion on the lines 
already discussed in dealing with intermediate education. 
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A very difficult obstacle is created in the minds of second- 
ary school headmasters by the existence of separate small 
authorities for elementary education only. These authori- 
ties may and often do establish central schools or classes 
which are said to compete with the secondary schools con- 
ducted by the higher education authority. The available 
pupils of the town or district are apt to be divided between 
the two schools on very irregular principles. There is, 
therefore, some fear that the central schools, instead of 
supplementing the secondary schools by providing suitable 
training for those who cannot secure admission to the latter, 
will become their cheaper rivals. And so from some of the 
secondary headmasters themselves there is coming a de- 
mand for proper classification which leads almost inevitably 
to the abolition of fees. The older and more independent 
schools, however, appear to have different views, as may 
be judged by the following resolutions passed by the Head- 
masters’ Conference, which represents what are generally 
called public schools and endowed grammar schools, as 
distinct from municipal or country secondary schools: 


(a) While the demand for the extension of secondary ed- 
ucation in range and variety ought to be met, a great 
extension of the free place principle in existing schools 
would be unwise. 

(b) A system of partial exemptions or reduced fees en- 
ables assistance to be given to a larger number of boys, 
and the board of education should take into account 
not only free places but partial exemptions when con- 
sidering free place requirements of a school. 

(c) The board of education should recognize for grant 
money spent in assisting fee-paying pupils. 


Curriculum and methods. — Apart entirely from ques- 
tions of provision and administration the year has been not- 
able for a pronounced tendency towards variation in the 
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type of the education given in secondary schools. At pres- 
ent a four or five year course leads up to the School Certifi- 
cate Examination. This is the normal leaving examination, 
but it is conducted by a number of boards which are ap- 
pointed and controlled by the universities. The character 
of the examination is therefore largely decided by the con- 
ditions of entrance to the university, whereas not many 
more than 5 per cent of secondary school pupils actually 
proceed direct to university institutions. Business men in 
particular have expressed their views on secondary as well 
as elementary education and a number of interesting dis- 
cussions have taken place, or are in progress, on the rela- 
tions of secondary education to industry. ‘There is little 
doubt that an attempt will soon be made to provide courses 
with an industrial, commercial, domestic, or rural bias, as 
far as this can be done without injury to the common basis 
of humanistic studies and the characteristic social atmos- 
phere which will always be essential features of secondary 
schools in England and Wales. 

Although at present the actual curriculum of the secondary 
school is much more stereotyped than that of the elementary 
school, there is nevertheless a notable and growing tendency 
towards experiments in methods of teaching and in classroom 
organization. Discussion at present centers largely round 
the Dalton plan, which is receiving thorough trial in at least 
two well-known schools, while in many others didactic class 
teaching and learning by heart are gradually giving way 
to the methods of the library and the laboratory. 

Along with this tendency goes another which appears to 
affect in a similar manner the discipline of the school; and 
to complete the movement in the direction of freedom and 
variety there is a real awakening to the value of zsthetic 
subjects. Music and art have been long neglected, espe- 
cially in boys’ schools, probably because they had no value 
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in the examinations usually taken by the boys. Now they 
are taking their places along with physical exercises and 
handwork, as activities of the school in which everyone 
should have a part. Some of the examining bodies are at- 
tempting to keep abreast of this movement, but many school 
authorities are coming to doubt whether the external ex- 
amination is really the best aim for all instruction. 

A remarkable feature of the postwar period is the way in 
which independent schools have succeeded in keeping their 
character in spite of the development of council secondary 
schools. The number of institutions of the public school 
type (1.e., independent boarding schools for the upper and 
professional classes) has actually been increased since the 
War, and all have long waiting lists for admission. Other 
schools with independent governing bodies have accepted 
aid from the Government and even from the local education 
authorities, and have admitted the necessary proportion of 
free pupils which this aid involves, and yet have succeeded 
in preserving much of their original character and autonomy. 
Although conflict has been feared, the prospect of uniting 
these schools and the new council secondary schools into a 
national system is gradually improving, mainly on account 
of the real desire of all classes for the opening of full oppor- 
tunity to ability wherever it is found. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Full-time courses. — By far the greater portion of the 
vocational education in England and Wales is still given in 
part-time courses mainly in the evening, but there is a grad- 
ual increase in the number of pupils attending junior tech- 
nical, art, and commercial schools, day trades schools, 
schools of nautical training, etc., throughout the country. 
The total number, however, is still probably well below 
20,000, so that the quantitative contribution of these schools 
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to adolescent education is not great. The degree of speciali- 
zation continues to vary greatly. In London boys may 
learn a variety of trades ranging from cabinetmaking and 
engineering to professional cookery and restaurant waiting, 
while girls may be prepared for work as shop assistants and 
hairdressers, as well as in the various needle trades and 
domestic work. In the provinces the curriculum is usually 
less vocational, having merely a practical or artistic bias 
according to the demands of the important local industries. 

Full-time courses of a senior type continue to develop in a 
number of the larger technical institutions and interesting 
problems are beginning to appear in the relation of this 
work to that of the universities. The most important point 
is the character of university entrance requirements for 
pupils who have not passed through an ordinary secondary 
school course, and who may therefore be unable, without 
serious interruption of their studies, to pass the ordinary 
tests, especially in modern languages. One group of uni- 
versities has during 1924 provided a new syllabus for an 
alternative matriculation examination which is specially 
intended to meet the requirements of students of this type. 

Part-time courses. — Part-time evening courses are re- 
viving steadily, following a heavy decline in the winter of 
1921-22, which was due partly to the completion of courses 
by ex-soldiers and partly to depression in trade. The tend- 
ency in the country as a whole is for these courses to be- 
come less definitely vocational in their earlier years and to 
aim at the training of foremen and leading hands rather 
than of ordinary artisans. An elaborate system of ex- 
aminations already exists which is leading in the more 
skilled trades to a kind of final certificate awarded by the 
individual schools in codperation with the Board of Educa- 
tion and the appropriate professional or industrial associa- 
tion. The unsuitability of this curriculum for the rank 
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and file is stimulating a demand for purely trade or voca- 
tional courses, with only the necessary minimum of science 
and calculation, to make up the deficiency, and numerous 
developments are taking place in this direction. 
Continuation schools. — The future of part-time day con- 
tinuation schools is still uncertain. There appears to be a 
tendency to postpone the extensive compulsory schemes 
contemplated by Mr. Fisher till the period of full-time 
education has been further extended. In the meantime the 
voluntary schools which exist are developing slowly. Those 
who have experience with them are always full of enthusiasm 
for their undoubted social value; the only doubts which 
prevail concern their educational efficiency as compared with 
full-time schools. About 3 per cent of the boys and girls 
in London between 14 and 16 are in voluntary schools which 
have, however, developed a highly vocational curriculum, 
presumably in order to secure the support of employers, 
which is very necessary to their success. There are 11 
schools with 5,000 pupils attending 8 to 15 hours per week, 
the cost being about £16 per student. Mr. Trevelyan, in 
an answer to a Parliamentary question by Mr. Fisher, has 
given an approximate estimate that a compulsory scheme 
for the London police area and the county boroughs would 
involve capital expenditure of about £6,500,000, an annual 
charge of about £3,800,000 to provide 95,000 places for 
475,000 young persons. Partly on grounds of cost, therefore, 
and partly for reasons arising out of the opposition of par- 
ents and employers, but mainly because a different policy 
is popular at the moment, Mr. Fisher’s great scheme is still 
far from its trial. This delay brings great disappointment 
to those who hoped for many things from the close associa- 
tion of schools and industries which it would have produced. 
In the meantime all the organizations connected with 
technical (7.e., full-time vocational and part-time nonvoca- 
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tional and vocational) education are demanding a full 
national inquiry into their relations with industry on the 
one hand and with the rest of the educational system on the 
other. 

Vocational guidance. — The prolonged and unfortunate 
controversy between the Ministry of Labor and the local 
education authorities on the subject of juvenile employment 
bureaus has been settled. From April 1, 1924, the first 
right to conduct such bureaus lies with the education author- 
ity, which must, however, also undertake to administer the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts for young persons under 18 
on behalf of the Ministry. If the authority does not wish 
to exercise its powers, then the Ministry of Labor is free to 
act. The dual system is still retained because, generally 
speaking, only those authorities whose areas are industrial 
and compact have decided to exercise their powers, and 
under the terms of Lord Chelmsford’s Arbitration Report 
the choice once made must stand until March 31, 1926. 


TEACHERS 


Training and certification. — The whole subject of the 
supply and training of teachers is at present under the con- 
sideration of a departmental committee presided over by 
Lord Burnham, and no considerable changes are likely to 
be made until the committee has reported. The problems 
at issue are extremely complicated and many apparent 
anomalies are likely to prove difficult to remove. The 
most important question of all is illustrated by the fact that 
since 1922 it has been difficult to absorb into the schools 
all the students of the training colleges immediately on the 
completion of their courses. During 1924 the situation 
improved appreciably under the influence of the Board of 
Education’s new policy with regard to large classes. In 
1923 the Board restricted the number of admissions to train- 
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ing colleges. In 1924 the restriction was removed. But 
the problem of forecasting the number of qualified teachers 
who will be required a number of years hence, and of re- 
cruiting the best available material to provide the number 
required will always be a difficult one. There is a growing 
feeling that recruitment should be as late as possible and 
that the remuneration, status, and amenities of the profes- 
sion should be the attracting force, rather than subventions 
given at an early age to those who will undertake to enter 
the teaching profession five or more years later. As sec- 
ondary education becomes more widely provided there is 
no doubt that all but a very few prospective teachers will 
receive their preliminary education in the general courses 
of such schools. In some districts small numbers of pupil 
teachers may continue to be appointed in order that rural 
pupils may not be excluded from the profession, but gen- 
erally speaking the profession is likely to be closed except 
to those who have completed a secondary school course 
and obtained a satisfactory result in the school certificate 
examination. At present this is one of the methods of 
qualifying for appointment as an uncertificated teacher, 
and a certificate can be obtained by an uncertificated teacher 
who passes the examination for the acting teacher’s cer- 
tificate. There appears to be some possibility, however, 
that this examination may not be held again after December, 
1924, and the only method of obtaining the Board’s certifi- 
cate will then be to complete a training college course of at 
least two years. It will be seen, therefore, that the current 
of opinion is definitely in the direction of more adequate 
training for a larger proportion of the teachers employed. 

There is more diversity of opinion with regard to the pro- 
bationary period. At present some prospective teachers 
spend a year as student teachers before entering the training 
college, while others continue their secondary school courses. 
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It is difficult to say which of these plans is more widely 
favored, especially as the alternative of a probationary 
period at or near the end of the course of professional training 
is being discussed. The character of the training colleges is 
also becoming an important issue. The principal associa- 
tion of teachers has declared in favor of a university train- 
ing and degree for all teachers, and many other opinions 
against segregation in separate institutions have been ex- 
pressed. The theoretical ideal of a graduate profession is 
meeting with some approval, but it is pointed out that the 
existing universities could not nearly cope with even the 
present numbers of teachers in training, and that if they 
attempted to do so, the work of the department concerned 
with the training of teachers would overwhelm the work of 
the remainder and to some extent injure its character. 
Nevertheless the need for more connection between training 
colleges and universities is becoming clearer, and closer 
relations may be expected. The result will undoubtedly 
be an improvement in the academic attainments of the 
profession. 

Most of what has been written above concerns elementary 
education only. In secondary schools there are still no 
prescribed qualifications for teachers, though a university 
degree or its equivalent is becoming practically essential for 
newcomers and in some cases a year of professional training 
is expected in addition. 

It has been stated that modern tendencies in the pre- 
liminary education and training of teachers are bringing 
better educated people into the elementary schools and 
better teachers into the secondary schools, and that the 
problem before Lord Burnham’s committee is to develop 
these tendencies and at the same time to recover and retain 
the tradition of skilled teaching which used to be charac- 
teristic of the best elementary schools, as well as to promote 
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even higher standards of scholarship and intellectual attain- 
ment throughout the profession. 

The table given below, taken from the last Annual Report 
of the Board of Education, shows the gradual improvement 
which continues to take place in the qualifications of teachers 
in England and Wales. 





TABLE 3 
1913-14 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 

GRADE | | | 
Number ne Number rauek Number an Number hd, 
Certificated . .| 109,156 | 66.6 | 114,103 | 69.9 | 116,073 | 70.3 | 118,026 | 71.2 
Uncertificated .| 41,407 | 25.3] 35,772 | 21.9| 35,459|21.5| 34,848 | 21.0 

Supplementary 
; Teachers .| 13,867| 8.1) 13,424] 8.2| 18,541) 8.2] 12,7981]. 7.8 

peters oy ees 63,930 163,299 165,073 165,672 


Of the certificated teachers in 1921-22 70 per cent of the 
total (78.9 per cent of the men and 66.1 per cent of the 
women) were college trained, the remainder having obtained 
their certificates on the basis of experience and examination. 
Of the uncertificated teachers only 2,198 were men; the 
supplementary teachers were all women. Further infor- 
mation given in Parliament shows that on March 31, 1923, 
the number of uncertificated teachers had fallen to about 
30,000, and on July 1, 1924, the supplementary teachers 
only numbered 10,238. 

The number of certificated teachers on June 30, 1923, was 
115,530 (36,296 men and 79,234 women) and on June 30, 
1924, was 117,083 (38,558 men and 78,525 women). The 
fluctuations are dependent in some measure on the fall in 
the school population, but they also reflect the changes in 
financial policy during the period covered. 

On March 31, 1928, there were 7,854 men and 9,052 women 
(16,906 in all) teachers in grant-aided secondary schools. 
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Seventy-four and five-tenths per cent of the men and 56.6 
per cent of the women were graduates. The number of 
students taking courses of training for secondary school 
teaching in the year 1922-23 was 667. 

Salaries and pensions. — Shortly before he left office 
Mr. Wood invited the Burnham committees to resume 
their sittings and to consider new scales of salary to replace 
the present ones which expire on March 31, 1925. No 
doubt under the influence of the desire of the Government 
for the day of economy in all branches of national expendi- 
ture, he indicated that appreciable reductions in the pres- 
ent scales would be desirable. ‘The teachers’ associations 
quickly made it clear that they were not disposed to assent 
at all readily to such a policy. They pointed out that the 
existing scales had never come really into operation. They 
were introduced by a gradual carry-over or adjustment 
to existing salaries and before the carry-over was completed 
on April 1, 1923, they began to be modified. First, in June, 
1922, came a compulsory deduction of 5 per cent as a con- 
tribution to the cost of the superannuation scheme. A 
voluntary abatement of a further 5 per cent followed in 
April, 1923, this being the teachers’ response to hints that 
they should share in the sacrifices which were being made 
by the rest of the country in the interests of economy. 

The occasion of a general election in December, 1923, 
was therefore seized to secure postponement of the whole 
question. The incoming Labor Party was not pledged to 
economize on salaries, and when Mr. Trevelyan met the 
Burnham committees in March, the pressure of the Govy- 
ernment for reductions in the scales was not repeated. The 
local authorities, however, who nominate the panels of the 
Burnham committee to negotiate with the teachers, proved 
to have views of their own. The rural counties, in par- 
ticular, had been conducting a campaign against the orig- 
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inal scales for some time. Consequently the teachers were 
faced at the beginning of negotiations with a demand for a 
substantial diminution (usually stated to be 20 per cent) 
in the total cost of the scales. They were apparently not 
prepared to make a further concession beyond continuing 
the 5 per cent which they have voluntarily given during the 
past two years. The authorities presumably reduced their 
claim during the negotiations as they were ultimately pre- 
pared to accept a saving of 10 per cent; they submitted 
modified scales to bring about economy without severe 
reductions in the maxima of the various scales, by reducing 
the annual increments and extending the period before 
which the maxima could be reached. 

No agreement, however, could be reached on the ele- 
mentary schools committee and it has therefore been 
necessary to resort to arbitration. It is hopeful to note 
that Lord Burnham has been appointed sole arbitrator. 
In the terms of reference the authorities ask for a reduction 
of the figures and the teachers ask for the existing standard 
seales in full, thus withdrawing any preliminary offer they 
may have made to continue the present 5 per cent abate- 
ment. The arbitrator is authorized to fix a time limit for 
his award and to allocate the different scales to the various 
areas. The panels bind themselves to accept his findings 
and to seek the assistance of the Board in an effort to secure 
their adoption by all authorities and teachers. 

The committees dealing with secondary and technical 
schools have not actually disagreed, but are nominally still 
exploring the possibilities of a 10 per cent saving. It is 
unlikely, however, that they will reach even provisional 
conclusions till the award of the arbitrator on elementary 
school salaries is promulgated. 

In the meantime a number of questions relating to the 
application of the scales are being more and more acutely 
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discussed. The most important from the point of view of 
the whole body of teachers is the difficulty of guaranteeing 
that all authorities will adopt the scale assigned to them, 
and retain it for the agreed period. ‘The authorities are 
responsible to their rate payers and many of them hold that 
they cannot commit themselves to an agreement which 
they have not entered into directly. Consequently there 
are a number of authorities who have never adopted the 
full Burnham scales and have consistently paid their teachers 
at lower rates. Some, with perhaps less excuse, have at- 
tempted independently to secure reductions after adopting 
the assigned scale. 

Apart from the total cost of the scales, the most conten- 
tious question is that of the relative salaries of men and 
women. At present the minima differ only slightly, but 
the women’s maximum is only four fifths that of similarly 
qualified men. There is some dissension within the pro- 
fession and two sectional organizations have come into 
prominence. The women’s case for equality is forcibly 
argued on the ground of abstract justice and equality of 
service. On the other hand, the existence of a shortage of 
men even in present conditions is likely to tell against any 
further approach to equality by reducing men’s present 
salaries more than those of women. Appeals are reaching 
the profession from outside for the adoption of equal pay 
with family endowments, but it is unlikely that the existing 
complicated scales will lend themselves to such treatment 
especially under arbitration conditions. 

In the field of superannuation the action of the Govern- 
ment is still awaited on the Report of a Committee which 
considered the question in 1923. It was then suggested 
that the system should be permanently contributory, the 
teachers providing 5 per cent, the Government 23 per cent, 
and the local authorities (who are the direct employers of 
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the teachers) 24 per cent of the fund. The actual retiring 
allowances would continue to be based on the salary at the 
end of service and not on the amount standing to the credit 
of each teacher’s account. The teachers’ contribution has 
now been collected for over two years, and the temporary 
act which authorized it has been extended for a further 
period of two years. The proceeds have not been funded 
but have been applied for purposes of current expenditure. 
The opposition of the various teachers’ associations to a 
contributory scheme appears to be weakening, and they 
may ultimately support a contributory measure, especially 
if they are allowed to be represented on any body which 
administers the scheme. The local authorities, on the other 
hand, are strongly resisting the proposal that they shall con- 
tribute on the ground that they were not consulted when the 
original Act was passed. 

Tenure and status.— The attempts of certain local 
authorities to reduce their teaching staffs owing to the need 
for economy have led to some interesting discussions and 
decisions on the character of a teacher’s tenure. In two 
cases “‘ compensation for loss of office”? has been awarded 
by the Treasury (against whose decision there is apparently 
no appeal) to teachers who have been dismissed owing to 
reorganizations which could be attributed to recent legis- 
lation. The actual law on this subject is apparently very 
complicated, and authorities have to proceed with extreme 
care if they wish to terminate teachers’ appointments when 
the schools are amalgamated or reorganized. A more im- 
portant decision, however, was that in the two actions, 
Sadler v. Sheffield Corporation and Dyson v. Sheffield Cor- 
poration. ‘The plaintiffs were head teachers of nonprovided 
schools, and therefore held their appointments from the 
managers. The local authority could only dismiss them on 
educational grounds, and it did so on the alleged educational 
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grounds that by reason of age (they were 60 and 61 respec- 
tively and therefore eligible for pensions) they would not 
be able to perform their duties as efficiently as younger head 
teachers or to do full justice to their pupils. The younger 
head teachers would have received smaller salaries, and the 
court found from the evidence that the grounds of dismissal 
were financial and that the educational grounds were merely 
colorable. The court, therefore, held that the notices of 
dismissal were invalid and inoperative, and added that even 
if the grounds had been only partly financial and partly 
educational, the opinion that the notices were bad would 
still have been held. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Practically every local education authority has now 
adopted some form of test for pupils about the age of 11 
with a view to their classification for further education. 
The technique of testing is changing only gradually, as may 
be judged from the fact that the essay or composition exer- 
cise is still a central feature in most examinations, in spite 
of the notorious difficulty of obtaining reliable marks from 
this type of test. Nevertheless important contributions 
are being made to our knowledge of the subject, and English 
investigators are doing their full share of the work of de- 
velopment. The whole subject of psychological tests of 
educable capacity has been cautiously and carefully re- 
viewed by the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education, on which all types of educational interests are 
represented. The Committee secured the expert assistance 
of Dr. Cyril Burt, Dr. P. B. Ballard, Dr. C. 8. Myers, and 
Professor C. E. Spearman, and its report, which was pub- 
lished in July, 1924, may be regarded not merely as a state- 
ment of opinion but virtually as a national textbook on 
many aspects of the subject. It contains a valuable his- 
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torical introduction by Dr. Cyril Burt and nine appendices 
of special value. The term “ psychological test’ is taken 
to include tests of general ability, attainments in particular 
school subjects, and special mental abilities such as memory, 
perception, etc., together with vocational and certain physi- 
cal tests, and tests of such aspects of temperament and 
character as bear directly on educable capacity. The 
committee concludes that at present the only tests which 
have been developed sufficiently to be of service to schools 
are those of general ability and of attainments in special 
school subjects, and to a less degree vocational tests. Even 
so they are valuable as supplements to and not as substitutes 
for existing methods, and it is necessary that they should 
be kept constantly under review in order to improve their 
value. Untrained persons should not be encouraged to use 
individual tests and all teachers, school medical officers, 
and others, who intend to apply them should be trained in 
experimental psychology and in statistical methods. The 
need for further research is emphasized and the establish- 
ment of a national advisory committee to work in concert 
with research departments is proposed. 

It will be seen that the report is cautious and reserved, 
but it has undoubtedly improved the status and prospects 
of modern systems of testing, and both oral and written 
examinations will rapidly be affected by it. One sentence, 
however, 1s administratively fundamental and will need care- 
ful consideration by all local authorities. It is to the effect 
that supplementary testing by intelligence tests ‘‘is of great- 
est value below the stage of the first school examination (this 
is normally taken at about 15 or 16 years of age), but that its 
value must inevitably be reduced so long as it is restricted by 
the limitations attaching to any system of examination which 
finally determines so early as the age of 11 the opportunities 
of a child to proceed to places of higher education.”’ 
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In a recently published work on Measuring Devices in 
Composition, Spelling, and Arithmetic, William Boyd has 
made perhaps the best contribution which has yet appeared 
in Great Britain to the subject of the standardization of 
composition. Educational opinion will always continue 
to regard the written essay as the most important school 
exercise in English and the essay, however unsatisfactorily 
marked, will tend to retain its place in any system of tests 
for this reason. Dr. Boyd again shows how highly unre- 
liable and unsteady are the first estimates of different judges 
when exercises in English composition have to be measured, 
and not merely criticized. The distribution of a large num- 
ber of assessments, however, shows a central tendency, and 
Dr. Boyd is not without hope that by regulated practice the 
individual essay marker can bring his own verdict much 
nearer the collective one. His methods are not dissimilar 
from those of Professor Thorndike, and the assignment of 
unit characteristics is carried out in a most interesting man- 
ner. It is unlikely, however, that he has greatly changed the 
opinion of Dr. Ballard, who writes ‘‘ My thesis is not that the 
essay is not good enough for a school examination, but 
rather that a school examination is not good enough for the 
essay.”’?! One definite result of modern views is that oral 
tests are being applied to supplement the written work, even 
in the largest scale examinations. 


MeEpDICAL AND SociaL Work 


Provision of meals.— The gradual improvement and 
extension of the arrangements for medical care of school 
children are proceeding on the lines laid down in previous 
years, and in this department as in others progress has been 
distinctly accelerated by the removal of financial restraint. 
In 1922 the feeding of necessitous school children by local 

1The New Examiner, p. 66; London, Harrap, 1923. 
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authorities was limited, owing to the rationing of the 
Board of Education grant. It was held in some quar- 
ters that hungry children whose parents could not afford 
proper meals should be dealt with by the poor-law authori- 
ties who are charged with the general duty of relieving want, 
and not by the education authorities who have not the same 
means of discovering the measure of need and the total 
amount of public assistance received by the families. The 
result was that a specific limit was placed on the expenditure 
to be approved for each local authority, and there were 
many complaints that children were being compelled to 
attend school when insufficiently nourished. During the 
year ending March 31, 1923, about 150,000 children re- 
ceived over 17,000,000 meals, at an average cost of 3.93d 
per meal. About 22,000 children paid for about 2,200,000 
meals, the remainder being provided free. In the following 
year the number of meals served fell to below 11,000,000. The 
specific limit on recognized expenditure was removed by the 
Labor Government, but in the meantime the need for meals 
is now not so serious as when the limitation was first made. 

Medical inspection. — Medical inspection and treatment 
of school children continue to extend. The cost of these 
services in 1921-22 was £1,391,606 and in 1922-23 £1,223 ,088, 
but in spite of financial economy the number of school clinics 
where minor ailments can be treated had reached 1,066 in 
April, 1924, 90 of which had been opened since April, 1922. 
Facilities for treatment of minor ailments are now within 
the reach of practically the whole of the school population 
which needs them. Various kinds of hospital treatment 
are also being provided on an increasing scale by arrange- 
ments between local authorities and the voluntary hospitals. 
On the other hand, there are still 14 local authorities, how- 
ever, which neglect to treat defective eyesight and 67 have 
no schemes for dental treatment. 
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The work of the school medical service in the country as a 
whole has now definitely advanced to a point at which it 
must deal with the environment as well as the individual 
child. At this point the outstanding question is the highly 
unsatisfactory condition of many of the older school build- 
ings, especially in rural areas. Water supply, sanitation, 
ventilation, lighting, and cloakrooms are frequently un- 
satisfactory and many playgrounds are small and unsuitable. 
Sir George Newman is in fact of the opinion that the con- 
dition of the school in which the child is taught is, in many 
areas, In more urgent need of consideration than the con- 
dition of the child. 

In spite of a distinct feeling of alarm at the reported 
decline in the physique of the rural child, there is direct 
evidence that in the country as a whole the medical service 
is having a decided effect on the health of the community, 
and further extensions of its preventive work would un- 
doubtedly be welcomed by public opinion. Actual op- 
position on the part of parents to the work and suggestions 
of the school doctors has practically disappeared, though 
apathy is still widely prevalent and results in a deplorable 
loss of time and efficiency. For example, one child in every 
nine for whom spectacles were prescribed in 1923 failed 
to obtain them. 

In his report for 1923 Sir George Newman draws attention 
to the great need for further provision for the education and 
treatment of children who are mentally or physically dis- 
abled and who are out of place in the ordinary schools. 
There still appears to be some doubt about the degree of 
disablement (especially mental) which should justify segre- 
gation for educational purposes, and in any case the obvious 
need for special institutions for various types and degrees of 
disability makes progress difficult except on national lines. 
The first responsibility lies, of course, with local authorities, 
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and it is to be expected that if the financial atmosphere 
remains free, they will take some steps in codperation to 
fill the very serious gap which at present exists. 

Sir George Newman’s report for 1923 contains the fol- 
lowing estimate of the number of defective children and 
statement of the number of special school places available : 


TABLE 4 
NuMBER OF CHILDREN —& ScHoou PLacrs 
Binceecollvier col.) iS: OT2T Ie Dineen: Vee ren er tet oh eo, Car 
DEIIS LY mee 5,181 
Peale ee. SGOG MCR wee ree ire fea Ne, DOe 
Gatiouys +... 1,554 
Mentally defective . . .| 44,553 | Mentally defective . . .| 16,3892 
Epileptics . . ere faleiaa 3,108 | Epileptics . . Bet Pon § 511 
Crippled children eee. | 51/806" |* Crippled vivilahorie sie ard Wis afl toi a. 
Tubercular children. . .| 20,204 | Hospital schools . . . .| 2,759 
Delicatercnildren .. .... ..} 80,299.) Sanatoria ,... .. « ... «| 1891 
Cen ainen nee eee Ge ae OU 
Ophthalnnci mm svc hes 353 
Otalestteey cot bs 1.0 ga: 2TS,A40 Lota bined &- Shey relent (hae AE SBI: 


The wider hope of reducing the incidence of these defects 
is not being lost sight of, and the public medical service with 
the assistance of faithful bodies of voluntary workers in 
many areas is gradually having its effect on the outlook of 
parents, and maintaining more continuous contact with the 
child through a growing system of antenatal clinics, infant 
welfare centers, special schools, and school clinics. If there 
were also a real development of nursery schools it would 
undoubtedly be possible to avoid much existing physical 
disability. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 

The years since the War have seen remarkable and steady 
growth in university education. For the first time the two 
older Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have accepted 
financial assistance from the Treasury, and are referred to 
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in the latest statistics of the University Grants Committee. 
These statistics deal with the year 1922-23, and include 51 
institutions, for 21 of which the expenditure exceeded the 
income. The numbers of students enrolled are as follows: 


TABLE 5 


1922-23 | 44,930 (including Oxford and Cambridge and the University Col- 
lege at Exeter which also appears this year for the first time). 
22,889 men, excluding these institutions. 
11,345 women, excluding these institutions. 
1921-22 | 25,904 men, excluding these institutions. 
10,889 women, excluding these institutions. 


London University in 1922-23 enrolled 5,944 men and 3,233 women. 


The diminution in numbers between 1921-22 and 1922-23 
is due to the termination of the courses of exservice men 
who entered upon their university education with Govern- 
ment assistance after the War. Four thousand three hun- 
dred fifty-three of these left in 1922, so that the permanent 
work shows a distinct expansion. For comparison with 
conditions before the War the figures for the University of 
Leeds may be taken. The number of full-time students 
increased from 662 in 1913-14 to 1,475 in 1923-24, the staff 
for teaching and research in the same period from 178 to 
268, and the annual expenditure from £68,000 to £173,000. 
This institution has just celebrated its 21st birthday and 
although it is perhaps one of the smaller of the new univer- 
sities, its development is typical. The expenditure of 
£173,000 referred to above was met by students’ fees (34.8 
per cent), Government grants (33.4 per cent), grants from 
local education authorities (17.2 per cent), and endowments, 
subscriptions, etc. (14.6 per cent). 

Schemes for new universities at Exeter for the southwest of 
England and in the Midlands are still being developed. A 
new Science College has been added to the University at 
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Durham, with an interesting scheme of government pro- 
viding for an unusual degree of codperation and financial 
aid from the local education authority for the county of 
Durham. Generally speaking the English tradition is 
against the control of university institutions by either the 
state or local government authorities, and although the 
modern universities all have nominated representatives 
from these authorities on their governing bodies, they are 
regarded as absolutely self-governing institutions. This 
tradition has naturally worked against the receipt of large 
grants from public funds. At the same time the compara- 
tive absence of the great benefactions from large fortunes 
which have enabled many American universities to grow and 
develop, has meant that all the English colleges have had 
to struggle manfully on small means. Consequently the 
question of university finance remains insistent and has 
become acute even at Oxford and Cambridge. The seeking 
of state assistance by these ancient institutions has caused 
a great deal of doubt and hesitation with regard to the con- 
sequent external control, but there appears to be a growing 
feeling of satisfaction with the work of the commissioners 
who are representing the public in connection with the 
expenditure of the state grants. It should be added that 
the state grants to universities after reaching the figure of 
£1,300,000 were reduced during the economy period, and for 
1924-25 they are only estimated to amount to £941,000. 
The organization of university education in London ap- 
pears to be the subject of interminable controversy. A 
Royal Commission presided over by Lord Haldane, which 
reported in 1913, appeared to foreshadow the abolition of 
external degrees and the development of a purely collegiate 
university. This proposal has always been resisted by 
representatives of the external graduates and the possibility 
that it might be acted upon was the most important question 
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at the recent election of a member of Parliament for the 
University. The successful candidate was Dr. E. Graham 
Little, who is Chairman of the Council for External Stu- 
dents of the University ; it may thus be assumed that the 
giving of London degrees as a result of examination only, 
without any requirements of residence or study, will not be 
abolished without prolonged controversy. There has also 
been much discussion without any clear prospect of agree- 
ment on the question of a site for the University in which 
the central organization would be located and to which 
some of the present colleges might move. The Government 
offered a valuable site some years ago, but the financial and 
constitutional questions involved have made it impossible 
to take any action. The President of the Board of Educa- 
tion has accordingly appointed a Departmental Committee 
with wide terms of reference in the hope that agreement may 
be reached on the principal changes which are needed in 
the constitution of the University. 

The relations between schools and the universities as a 
whole are giving rise to some anxiety. The curricula of 
secondary schools are largely determined by the universities 
which control the conduct of the school-certificate examina- 
tions. There is nevertheless lack of codrdination and a great 
deal of overlapping between school and college, and more 
than one conference has been called to discuss these ques- 
tions. A further complication is caused by the growing 
demand for university training for all teachers, and it is 
evident that much closer relations between the nationally 
controlled schools and the independently governed universi- 
ties will have to be developed. A final solution of this as 
of other problems will require new financial developments, 
which will be difficult to devise in view of the strong tradi- 
tions of freedom and independence which characterize all 
higher educational institutions in England and Wales. 
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An important step taken by the Government has been 
the revival of state scholarships to the universities, of which 
200 were offered in 1924. This measure was particularly 
welcomed by the girls’ schools, girls being generally at a 
disadvantage in competing for other awards of a similar 
character. Half of the state scholarships are reserved for 
women students. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


It is difficult to do more than enumerate the numerous 
educational problems not already dealt with, which are 
attracting attention in various circles. 

Outside the schools the important factors are the adult 
education and library movements. Adult education con- 
tinues to make great progress in the extension of tutorial 
classes, in the discovery of new fields of activity in the vil- 
lages, among women, and even in the prisons. The library 
system is rapidly being extended into rural areas with the 
aid of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, and a com-: 
mittee has been appointed by the Board of Education to 
report on future developments. 

There is a host of problems connected with the schools 
which are demanding and receiving attention. The general 
question of rural schools, the place of music and art in cur- 
ricula, the value of the moving picture and of the radio in 
school work, the value of competitive examinations, ques- 
tions of overstrain (including those connected with home- 
work and with the coeducation of the sexes), and the whole 
problem of school discipline are all discussed and debated, 
both by teachers and laymen, to an extent which would 
have been impossible before the War. The moving picture 
in particular has formed the subject of an interesting report 
by a committee appointed in 1923 by the Imperial Educa- 
tion Conference and presided over by Lord Gorell. 
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STATISTICS 


The extremely valuable volume of Statistics of Public 
Education, published by the Board of Education, unfor- 
tunately only appears some years after the period to which 
it refers, and it is therefore more useful for our present pur- 
poses to make a selection from the figures given in the 
Memorandum on the Board of Education Estimates for 
1924-25 and in various answers to Parliamentary questions. 
Many of them, of course, are estimates, but they are as 


reliable as they can possibly be made. 


TABLE 6 
Pusutic ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





PupiILs ON Boarp’s Cost PER 

Y REGISTER AVERAGE GRANTS FOR CHILD IN 

are AT END ATTENDANCE | ELEMENTARY AVERAGE 

or YEAR EDUCATION ATTENDANCE 
whi: BORE EAN ELT Maa Mp Mebane oD £ no} 
1913-14 | 5,381,479 | 11,558,645 
1919-20 | 5,924,164 | 5,187,344 | 25,228 726 
1920-21 | 5,856,995 | 5,206,098 | 32,924,635 
1921-22 5,809,645 5,180,783 35,593,217 
1922-23 5,689,414 5,134,335 32,062,954 
1923-24 (est. ) 5,100,000 32,207,011 
1924-25 (est.) 5,050,000 32,492,074 
TABLE 7 





NUMBER OF 


PUPILS PER 
FULL-TIME 
TEACHER 


——_—————— 


32.9 
31.3 
31.1 
30.8 
31.4 
31.2 
30.4 


APPROXIMATE TOTAL EXPENDITURE BY LocAL AUTHORITIES 


(INcLupING Boarp’s GRANTS) 


1922-23 
ACTUAL 
£ 
Teachers’ salaries 42,188,000 
Loan charges . 3,043,000 
Administration 4 2,623,000 
Other expenditures (including books, stationery, 
and maintenance of premises) . 7,722,000 
Special services (including medical services and 
special schools for defective children) 2,848,000 
Total . | 58,424,000 


1923-24 
EstiIMATED 


£ 


41,750,000 


3,050,000 


10,150,000 


3,300,000 


58,250,006 
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The above figures refer only to elementary schools main- 
tained by local authorities. There are also a few other 
schools of the elementary type which are aided by the Board 
to the extent of about £80,000 per annum. About 10 per 
cent of the population does not pass through the public 
elementary schools, being accommodated either privately 
or in other types of public institution (e.g., Army schools, 
Home Office schools, etc.). 

The decline in the number of pupils since 1920 is mainly 
due to the low birth rate during the War, and would have 
been much greater if there had not been an increase caused 
by the raising of the leaving age to 14, which became finally 
effective in July, 1922. The average attendance, which 
approaches 90 per cent of the numbers on the registers for 
at least 400 half days per annum, would be even greater if 
children under 5 were not included in the calculations. 


TABLE 8 


HiGHER EDUCATION 


STUDENTS IN 
Boarp’s GRANTS 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS | TRAINING COLLEGES 


a5 

1913-14 1,955,372 187,647 12,940 
1919-20 3,736,768 307,862 14,443 
1920-21 7,008,962 340,454 16,671 
1921-22 7,682,458 362,025 18,523 
1922-23 7,173,435 (est) 363,717 17,248 
1923-24 (est) 6,815,083 (est) 358,911 16,796 
1924-25 (est) 7,155,220 i ae 


The figures are not so instructive as those for elementary 
education since much of the work is not controlled by local 
authorities, and there is a great deal of expenditure on part- 
time education, training of teachers, aid to students, etc., 
which cannot be measured by other than financial standards. 
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The great increase in grants in 1920 was due to the intro- 
duction in .that year of the percentage grant to local 
authorities. 

The Board of Education vote in Parliament rose from 
about £19,500,000 in 1918-19 to £51,000,000 in 1921-22. 
Severe economies reduced it to £45,250,000 in 1922-23 and 
to about £41,000,000 in 1923-24 and 1924-25. Including 
the amounts spent by other departments and the amounts 
raised by local rates, the total figures of expenditure from 
public funds on all forms of education amounted for 
1923-24 to about £73,000,000, which was distributed as 
shown in the following table: 


TABLE 9 







EXCHEQUER 













££ £ & 

Universities 984,320 293,381 1,277,701 
Agricultural Education 247,123 81,948 329,071 
Elementary Education 32,619,252 24,193,662 56,812,914 
Higher Education 7,425,800 5,366,037 12,791,837 
Miscellaneous 611,086 611,086 
Teachers’ Pensions 2,945,768 2,945,768 
Government Inspection 339,341 339,341 
Government Administration 427,169 427,169 

Totals £45,599,859 | £29,935,028 | £75,534,887 


Less receipts: 
Teachers’ Contributions 
£2,407 ,420 
Other Receipts 84,221 2,491,641 


£43,108,218 


2,491,641 
£29,935,028 | £73,043,246 





If to this total is added the expenditure from endow- 
ments, fees, etc., of universities and of independent and 
private schools, the total national expenditure on education 
may be estimated to reach somewhere near £90,000,000 
for a population of about thirty-eight million people. 
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FRANCE 


INTRODUCTION 


No modification of essential importance has been intro- 
duced in French educational legislation. There are those 
who continue to protest against the development of state 
monopoly which would naturally strengthen the moral unity 
of the nation by submitting all the young to the same 
methods of training. Although any attempt to forecast 
the future would perhaps be imprudent, there does not 
appear to be any likelihood of success in the immediate 
future for this policy, because it is exposed to opposition 
based on the spirit of liberty, and to material difficulties of a 
financial nature, for the present apparently insurmountable. 
There continue, therefore, to be two classes of institutions, 
public and private. 

Private schools. — These schools, often under the direc- 
tion of members of the secular Catholic clergy, are in the 
main denominational in character; they retain freedom in 
methods and the control of the state extends only to matters 
of hygiene and morals. In practice, however, because the 
examinations which give access to most careers are con- 
trolled by the state, such schools are compelled to conform 
to the main lines of the official programs. The compara- 
tive modesty of their resources renders it difficult to recruit 
a teaching staff as well trained as in state institutions, and, 
in secondary schools in particular, inadequate specialization 
of part of the instructors tends to lower the level of standards. 
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Hence the question is being asked if the state may not be 
compelled to intervene in the interests of the pupils and if 
it may not be desirable by an amendment of existing legis- 
lation to require of teachers of all grades in private schools 
proof of academic and professional preparation similar to 
that required from public school teachers. 

Public schools. — Public schools, far more numerous, are 
in the majority of cases under the supervision of the Mine 
istry of Public Instruction. There are some under the 
Ministries of Agriculture, War, Navy, Public Works, etc., a 
division in control which often presents real difficulties. — 
Hence the view is spreading that a Ministry of National 
Education be established to absorb “ all education given on 
the nation’s soil whether it be technical, classical, general, 
or local,’ or intended to train artisans, farmers, mechanics, 
or even managers. 

Education at the first level would give to all children from 
six to thirteen years of age the same instruction in the same 
classrooms under elementary school teachers ; in other words 
the common school (L’Ecole Unique) would be put into 
operation. From fourteen to seventeen pupils of better 
ability would receive an education at the second level, 
according to their aptitudes, in classical, modern, or technical 
lycées. Finally, the élite would be admitted on their eight- 
eenth year to institutions of higher education. In broad 
outline, this program, democratically inspired, appears 
to agree at the present moment with the view of govern- 
mental circles; but the fact cannot be disguised that its 
realization would impose on the state heavy financial bur- 
dens, for it implies free tuition in all branches of education. 
From time to time, however, some slight reforms have been 
introduced which prove that in spite of her financial embar- 
rassment, France is in no sense neglecting the important 
problem of popular education. 
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KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


According to the statutes in force only children from six 
to thirteen years of age are compelled, on the responsibility 
of their parents or guardians, to receive an elementary educa- 
tion either in a public or a private school, or at home. Chil- 
dren are in fact often admitted to the preparatory section of 
public schools at five years of age. Equal attention is being 
given to secure an education adapted to their capacities to 
children below these ages either in separate schools, called 
Ecoles Maternelles, or in classes enfantines attached to ele- 
mentary schools. Schools and classes of this kind are taught 
by women teachers, who, so far as possible, are specially 
trained in the methods of maternal education. The super- 
vision and inspection of these schools has properly been in- 
trusted to officials specially prepared for this delicate task; 
there are four general inspectors of maternal schools and in 
certain districts departmental inspectors of such schools have 
been appointed with the financial codperation of the local 
areas. In 1923 the state assumed the whole cost of their 
salaries and expenses and has been able to enlarge the super- 
visory areas which generally cover two or more departments. 
The number of inspectors, about to be raised from thirteen 
to fourteen, is still inadequate and their sphere of activity 
hardly covers more than half of the country. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


School attendance. — On December Ist, 1921, 4,006,279 
pupils were enrolled in public and private elementary schools, 
and 3,822,427 on the same date in 1922. . It should be noted, 
however, that these figures do not include the departments 
of Alsace, Lorraine, and Algiers. It may, therefore, be 
. assumed that the large majority of children from six to thir- 
teen attend school. Still it is estimated that the number of 
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parents who through indifference, carelessness, or self-inter- 
est fail to observe the requirements of the law is still very 
large and that it has increased to such an extent in recent 
years that it is urgent that the lax methods which prevailed 
during the War be abandoned. In the rural districts gener- 
ally it often happens, especially during the harvest period, 
that children are kept at home to assist in work on the farm 
or in the field, and the shortage of labor only intensifies the 
evil. A law was proposed in 1920 to increasé the penalties 
provided in the Law of March 28, 1882, against delinquents, 
and shown by long experience to be inadequate; it was 
passed by the Senate but has not yet been considered by the 
Chamber of Deputies. More recently, the reporter on the 
education budget for 1925 insisted with force on the urgency 
of the problem. Meanwhile a ministerial circular of Janu- 
ary 19, 1924, urged the prefects to double their vigilance and 
activity in their departments in order to promote as perfect 
school attendance as possible; they are advised to use all 
means at their disposal, whether by persuasion, or, if neces- 
sary, by penalties, to bring recalcitrant parents to a sound 
realization of their duty ; to use their efforts to increase the 
number of pupil-aid funds for necessitous children, and to see 
in particular that each commune organize and maintain, as 
is required by law, a Cavisse des Ecoles! for the benefit of 
poor children. 

Curriculum. — The educational organization and the 
course of study in elementary schools have only undergone 
slight modifications in detail since the Arrété of January 18, 
1887. It seemed to be desirable to bring up to date the 
courses which, though they have in practice generally yielded 


1 Welfare funds to enable poor children to attend school and to award prizes 
for good attendance. They are required to be established in every school area 
by a law of March 28, 1882. The funds are made up by private contribu- 
tions and subsidies from the locality, department, and state. 
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happy results, no longer meet at all points the needs of the 
present. Two decrees of February 23, 1923, furnished the 
bases of a general reform which came into force in the follow- 
ing October. The authors of this new course were obviously 
inspired by a desire to protect all children from premature 
efforts and overburdening, and to introduce them by easy 
stages to studies of increasing difficulty. Persuaded that 
it was useless and dangerous to load the memory too soon 
with purely verbal knowledge which a mind not yet fully 
aroused could not assimilate, they devoted themselves to 
eliminating all superfluous or encyclopedic teaching and to 
strengthening the essential studies. They have also endeav- 
ored to give to courses a practical orientation and concrete 
character from the start. Further, it is understood that abso- 
lute uniformity is undesirable. It is obvious that the needs 
vary with districts, that they are not the same in the city as 
in the country, in an industrial center as in an agricultural, 
in a fishing port as in a mining town. It is consequently 
desirable to specialize in the elementary schools according 
to the probable occupation of the majority of the pupils, 
while at the same time avoiding any emphasis on this point 
that would impair the soundness of general education. The 
teachers are accordingly charged with the task of adapting 
their instruction to local needs under the supervision of the 
primary inspectors. They have, however, lost the right 
to regulate as they please the distribution of their time for 
which the earlier syllabi only laid down the main lines, and 
a stricter schedule has been imposed than in the past.! 

At the beginning of each year pupils are to be classified 
according to the stage of their attainments. As a rule the 


1 According to the Arrété of February 23, 1923, teachers, in order to enable 
all pupils to cover the full elementary course of study, had failed to observe the 
line of demarcation between the different courses — lower, middle, and 
upper — with the result that pupils were overburdened. 
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preparatory section will receive pupils from six to seven years 
old, the elementary course those from seven to nine, the 
middle course those from nine to eleven, and the upper course 
those from eleven to thirteen. The number of class periods 
per week is limited to thirty, excluding the time given by the 
pupils to the preparation of work at home or under super- 
vision in school. The following subjects will be included in 
the course from the preparatory section: morals, reading, 
writing, French (recitation, spelling, and grammar), arithme- 
tic, object lessons, drawing, manual work, singing, and 
physical exercise, to which will be added from the beginning 
of the elementary course French history and geography. In 
the upper course the pupils will further be given the elements 
of civic instruction (political, administrative, and judicial 
organization of France, and the rights and duties of a citi- 
zen); a study in outline of ancient civilizations (Egyptian, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Roman) and general history in its bear- 
ings on the history of France will be included; and finally 
elementary science (elements of physical and natural sciences, 
hygiene, agriculture, and horticulture, and, for girls, house- 
hold science) will be given either through class excursions 
or in simple expositions accompanied by observation and 
experiments. Of course, the distribution of subject matter 
will be markedly modified in the course; thus reading and 
writing which are allotted ten and five hours respectively 
in the preparatory section will be gradually reduced to 
two and a half hours and three quarters of an hour in the 
upper course. On the other hand, the study of French will 
continue to increase all the time from two and a half 
hours a week in the preparatory section to seven hours in 
the middle upper courses, while arithmetic (including ge- 
ometry) will similarly at the various stages receive two and 
a half, three and a half, four and a half, and finally five 
hours a week. 
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Reform of the certificate of elementary studies (Certificat 
d’ Etudes Primatres Elémentaires). — As established by the 
fundamental law of March 29, 1882, the certificate of ele- 
mentary studies until recently could be obtained at the age 
of eleven by pupils in public and private schools, awarded 
on the basis of a single written and oral examination. This 
certificate was awarded in 1921 to 208,065 pupils and in 1922 
to 269,654. It very frequently happened, however, that 
pupils on obtaining the certificate left school, while from 
another angle there were some who professed to see for 
several years that excessive leniency of examiners had tended 
to lower very appreciably the standard of the tests. It was, 
therefore, recognized as necessary that this regrettable situa- 
tion must be remedied, and a much stricter régime was 
introduced by a decree of February 24, 1923. From the be- 
ginning of 1924 the certificate was only to be granted on the 
basis of two examinations conducted in successive years, the 
first at about the age of eleven, the second at about twelve ; 
each examination was to include written and oral tests, based 
respectively on the work of the middle and upper courses. 

The proposal of this reform was seriously attacked by the 
teaching body. Without ignoring the value of measures 
intended to strengthen the work of the school and to prolong 
attendance at school, it was maintained that it was not essen- 
tial to impose increased burdens and fatigue on children by 
requiring them to undergo two examinations in succession. 
The validity of this criticism was recognized and a new min- 
isterial decree of February 1, 1924, corrected the situation 
in question. 

In future candidates for the certificate of elementary 
studies must have passed their twelfth birthday on July 1 
of the year in which they present themselves for the exami- 
nation, which will be given at one time and will consist of two 
parts. The first of these will include: (1) an essay on a 
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simple subject (a story, a descriptive letter, a picture, etc.) ; 
(2) dictation of about ten lines as a test both of spelling and 
handwriting, and followed by three questions, two of which 
will bear on the understanding of the text and the third on a 
knowledge of the language; (3) two problems in arithmetic 
and the metric system as a test in reasoning; (4) an essay 
or questions on history, geography, or everyday science 
(elementary applications to agriculture, industry, commerce, 
deep-sea fishing, varying with the centers, for boys, or on 
household management or care of children for girls, and on 
hygiene for pupils of both sexes); (5) a simple exercise in 
drawing or manual work (dressmaking for girls). The dura- 
tion of each of these tests is limited to forty or fifty minutes. 
The examination in the second series should not extend over 
twenty or twenty-five minutes for each candidate and in- 
cludes: (1) a test in reading and expression, followed by 
simple questions to show an understanding of the text and 
knowledge of the language; (2) the recitation of a piece 
selected from a list of five or six and the singing of a song 
selected from a list of at least three; (3) a test in mental 
arithmetic ; (4) a very simple test in physical training. 

The examination will be held, as in the past, in the depart- 
ments toward the end of the school year. A commission 
will be in session at the capital of each canton, and, if the 
number of candidates exceeds fifty, in the communes indi- 
cated by the academy inspectors. Each commission will be 
under the chairmanship of the primary inspector and will 
consist of members of the elementary school teaching body, 
to whose number may be added representatives of private 
schools and community leaders. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 


Compulsory school attendance extends only up to the age 
of thirteen. Of about 4,000,000 children of school age only 
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about 300,000 attend schools at the secondary level. Hence 
the problem arises of providing for the rest some supplemen- 
tary physical and general or vocational training. A bill 
proposing the organization of compulsory postelementary 
education to the age of eighteen was introduced on October 
26, 1921. Quite recently the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies expressed itself in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a National Office for Postelementary Education. 
In brief we appear to be on the eve of important decisions. 
Appreciable results have already been obtained up to the 
present, thanks to the devotion of teachers and the activity 
of influential groups such as l’ Association Philotechnique, 
l’ Association Polytechnique, and others. Still it must unfor- 
tunately be reported that a very marked reduction has taken 
place in the number of adult courses (cours d’adultes), which 
fell from 40,735 in 1921-22 to 32,633 in 1922-23. This is 
partly to be explained, it is true, by the development in 
the country of optional courses in agriculture and household 
arts under the law of August 2, 1918, as well as by the in- 
crease in compulsory vocational courses under the law of July 
25, 1919, for young employees in commercial and industrial 
establishments. (See page 263.) 


HIGHER ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


On leaving the elementary school, pupils who wish to con- 
tinue their studies can, unless they enter a secondary or tech- 
nical school, receive a higher elementary education either in 
the cours complémentaires attached to the most important ele- 
mentary schools or in vocational higher elementary schools, 
whose courses extend over four or five years. The number of 
these schools has risen from 189 in 1882 to 479 in 1923, and in 
this period the enrollment has risen from 17,000 to 73,219 pu- 
pils. Itmay be pertinent to add that two thirds of the prac- 
tical commercial and industrial schools, which will be dis- 
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cussed later, are transformed higher elementary schools. The 
organization of the higher elementary schools is very flexible. 
In general they aim to prepare young persons of both sexes 
for work in the elementary schools or for administrative or 
commercial careers. For some time there has been a move- 
ment in favor of diversified courses and an emphasis on their 
vocational character, and there have been organized side by 
side with sections for general instruction sections for trades, 
arts, and crafts, and seafaring occupations. The attain- 
ment of the brevet of higher elementary education, which is 
the appropriate certificate for work done in these schools, has 
not always represented the particular courses of the special 
sections. It thus happens that pupils in the arts and crafts 
sections take the same examination, with the exception of 
drawing, as their fellow pupils in the sections for general 
education. A ministerial decree is about to be issued requir- 
ing that candidates should in the future be restricted to 
special tests. Similarly it has been decided that for ecandi- 
dates in the seafaring sections the examinations should in- 
clude the following subjects: tests on sea charts, orientation, 
and the use of the sextant. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The enrollment in lycées and colléges for boys continues to 
increase. The total number of pupils in 1875 was 73,000, of 
whom 38,000 were in lycées; in November, 1922, the num- 
ber was 114,810, and in November, 1923, 117,099 (76,689 
in lycées and 40,410 in colléges), representing an increase 
in one year of 2,289 pupils (1,226 in lycées and 1,063 in 
colléges). 

The new courses of study. — A warm controversy con- 
tinues to be waged, in press and Parliament, between the 
champions of classical studies and the defenders of modern 
humanities. This has resulted in two reforms one after the 
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other and partly contradictory. The authors of the pro- 
grams of 1902 had endeavored to reconcile the old French 
conception, that it is important to give the young a sound 
general culture, with the demands of modern social life which 
require men trained in scientific methods and prepared to 
pursue in time a highly specialized profession. They had 
attempted to organize side by side in the same institutions 
parallel courses, inspired by a common aim but directed 
in such a way as to equip the pupils for very different careers. 
The pupils, admitted at about the age of eleven to the lycées 
and colléges, were divided according to the wishes of their 
parents into two sections: in section A, compulsory Latin 
and optional Greek were combined with the study of French ; 
in section B, neither Latin nor Greek were studied and a 
much larger place was assigned to modern foreign languages 
and tosciences. At the close of the first cycle of four years 
greater opportunities were offered for differentiation. The 
Classe de Seconde (fifth year) and the Classe de Premiére 
(sixth year) consisted of four sections: A. Latin and Greek ; 
B. Latin and modern foreign languages; C. Latin and 
sciences; D. sciences and modern foreign languages. 
Finally the pupils concluded their studies either in philos- 
ophy or in mathematics according as their interests were 
literary or scientific. 

Experience has shown that this system presented real 
difficulties. The results obtained in the modern sections 
(B in the first cycle, D in the second) were considerably 
lower than those in the classical sections, and yet the same 
diploma, the baccalaureate, was granted for both courses so 
unequal in value. Further, by increasing the options the 
pupils were led to premature and excessive specialization. 
It was also charged that the courses were too encyclopedic. 
The lowering of standards in French culture itself was 
unanimously deplored and denounced. The need of a 
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thorough reform appeared quite obvious, with the object of 
simplifying both the courses and the system in general by 
strengthening those essential disciplines that contribute most 
effectively to the training of judgment. 

So many divergent views were expressed that it was neces- 
sary to define the limits of this reform. From the start the 
advocates of the classics appeared to sweep the field. In 
their opinion the rapid progress of higher elmentary and 
technical education had changed the nature of the problem ; 
pupils looking for a practical training should be oriented in 
this direction ; it had become superfluous to maintain in the 
lycées and colléges at great expense sections in modern sub- 
jects which duplicated the general sections of the higher 
elementary schools. On the other hand, it was desirable to 
restore the proper character of secondary education whose 
essential purpose it is to ‘‘ train slowly through an extended 
and disinterested course those students who, whatever the 
special field that they intend to take up later, will be dis- 
tinguished by the striking ability to show an interest in and 
aptitude for the products of the human mind and industry.” 
The best way of attaining this object appeared to be the 
adoption of a system that would insure a balance between 
literary culture, both classical and modern, and scientific 
training. 

Inspired by these views, M. Léon Bérard, Minister of 
Public Instruction, undertook the introduction of a radical 
reform. The decree of May 3, 1923, defined its main out- 
lines; a regulation of the following December 3 prescribed 
the courses of study for each class; in the meantime, at the 
beginning of October, the new system had been introduced 
for the entering class (Szrvéme). Henceforth all pupils in 
secondary schools would for four years follow common 
courses which would include not only French, history and 
geography, one modern foreign language, mathematics, 
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natural sciences, and drawing, but in addition Latin and the 
elements of Greek. Not until the close of the fourth year 
(Classe de Trovsiéme) could they have an opportunity for 
election between (1) a classical course, requiring compulsory 
Latin and the optional study of Greek, and (2) a modern 
course which would be characterized by a very intensive 
study of French, rendered more effective by the preceding 
preparation in classics and by the introduction of a second 
modern foreign language. For.the rest the courses in science 
would be the same for all pupils for the first six years. Fi- 
nally, in order to maintain the importance and value of modern 
foreign language studies, strengthened by the study of for- 
eign literature, they would be tested in the second part of 
the baccalaureate examination by a written essay and oral 
test, compulsory for all candidates. A provision of another 
kind was intended to guarantee the standard of work in the 
first four years of the common classical course ; no one would 
have been permitted to present himself for the baccalau- 
reate (modern or classical without Greek), unless he possessed 
a certificate of classical studies (certificat d’ études classiques), 
obtained by examination taken usually at the end of the 
fourth year (Classe de Troisiéme) and including only two 
tests, a Latin translation and a Greek exercise. 

Such was the general scheme of the Bérard reform which 
in addition introduced an appreciable reduction in the 
schedule and programs of study. From the start, how- 
ever, it met with very serious objections. Some of its most 
characteristic provisions had been rejected by the Higher 
Council of Public Instruction (Conseil Supérieur de UV In- 
struction Publique) and criticized by the Consultative Com- 
mittee of General Inspectors. The chief attack was made 
on the principle of compulsory Latin. The opinion was held 
in good circles that it was rash to close the access to higher 
education to all pupils who proved unable to pursue classical 
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culture, and it was insisted that it was possible to learn how 
to live and how to die without Greece and Rome. It was 
also argued that classical training tended particularly to 
direct the minds of the pupils to liberal or esthetic careers, 
while the lycées and colléges should also codperate in train- 
ing leaders in economic life in another spirit and by other 
methods than those of the higher elementary and technical 
schools. In a word they demanded the organization of 
modern humanities really worthy of this name. The new 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. Francois Albert, satisfied 
these demands by a decree of August 9, and by a regulation 
of August 11, 1924. From the beginning of October, 1924, 
first- and second-year classes (Classe de Sixiéme and Classe de 
Cinquiéme) of Section B were reopened and for the time 
being the pupils will follow the same courses as the pupils 
in the classical sections (in which no important change has 
been made), except for the six hours a week in Latin which 
will be replaced by four hours for French, one for natural 
sciences, and one for modern foreign languages. <A definite 
scheme for modern studies will not be finally decided upon 
until the recommendations of the Higher Council of Public 
Instruction have been made at its next conference in 1925. 
Scholarships to secondary schools. — It is obvious that 
secondary education, whether classical or modern, would 
not be suited to all young persons. ‘Teachers in lycées and 
colléges complain with justification of the excessive number 
of idle or weak pupils who retard the progress of their classes. 
The remedy would be to abolish fees for secondary education 
entirely and admit pupils wholly on the basis of competition. 
In the present state of public finances this radical solution 
must either be rejected or postponed. At the very most it 
becomes necessary to eliminate incapable pupils by more 
rigorous promotion examinations and to attract to the sec- 
ondary schools the élite from the elementary schools. The 
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sums intended for granting scholarships to meritorious or 
poor pupils rose to ten million francs in 1924; it is planned 
to increase this to seventeen and a half millions in 1925. 
Two ministerial circulars of December 21, 1922, and Febru- 
ary 28, 1924, directed the attention of teachers in elementary 
schools to the necessity of putting their best pupils ‘‘ in the 
way of obtaining opportunities for the future by means of 
higher education.”’ These appeals have not been in vain; 
the number of candidates presented by the elementary 
schools for the scholarship examinations rose from 1,702 in 
1922 to 3,401 in 1923. 

Secondary education for girls. — In spite of the competi- 
tion of private schools the lycées, colléges, and secondary 
courses for girls have seen a rapid increase in their enroll- 
ments. It has been necessary to establish new colléges at 
Péronne, Pau, Rion, Saint-Brieuc, while the lycées in Paris 
are overcrowded. 

Up to the present the official courses of study have been 
planned only for a normal period of five years, devoted almost 
entirely to liberal studies, at the close of which the girls 
could obtain, on the basis of a school examination, a special 
diploma as evidence of a fairly wide culture. This diploma, 
however, since it did not open the way to university study, 
lacked, as it were, any practical value. It is for this reason 
that in the last twenty years there has been a considerable 
increase in the number of girls who, without giving up the 
diploma, have undertaken to prepare privately for the bac- 
calaureate with or without Latin An attempt has been 
made to satisfy to some extent the demand of parents by 
organizing optional courses in Latin here and there. Since 
the requirements for the diploma and for the baccalaureate 
were far from being identical, the result was often excessive 
overburdening of the pupils. There was also a very strong 
movement in the educational world and in the country 
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generally in favor of as close a similarity as possible between 
secondary education for boys and that for girls. 

By a decree of March 25, 1924, the lines of the long- 
expected reform were defined. Henceforth girls will pursue 
for six years a common course in French, modern foreign 
languages, science, history and geography, and drawing. 
Some will, like the boys, add the classical languages to their 
studies and prepare for the baccalaureate, others who will 
look to the diploma will study in greater detail the subjects 
more particularly suited to girls (household management, 
handwork, music) and will receive supplementary instruc- 
tion in ancient and modern foreign literatures, psychology, 
and ethics. There will thus be in the lycées and colléges for 
girls two sections, classical and modern. It has not been 
possible to make an exact adaptation, even for the candi- 
dates for the baecalaureate, of the time schedules for boys; 
accordingly the number of hours given to Latin has been 
appreciably reduced in the lower classes to leave adequate 
room for household economics, needlework, and music. It is 
expected that often the regular-course classes in philosophy 
and mathematics can be established to prepare girls for the 
second part of the baccalaureate. In general the syllabi of 
the classical section will. be almost identical with those in 
boys’ schools. The courses of study in preparation for the 
diploma will not be definitely prescribed until after the 
reorganization of the modern section in the schools for boys. 

As a consequence of this reform it is necessary to reor- 
ganize the training of the women teachers, to provide nar- 
rower specialization in it, and to make it by gradual stages 
identical with that for men. A ministerial decree of May 
17, 1924, aimed to introduce mixed competitions, which have 
existed for some time for some agrégations and certificates 
(modern foreign languages and appointments in elementary 
classes), and to permit women to present themselves under 
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the same conditions as men for all agrégations and certifi- 
cates in the fields of literature or science. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


There is a strong feeling in France that in order to increase 
the productive ability of the country and to hasten its eco- 
nomic recovery, it is important to train skilled artisans and 
different ranks in the industrial army by a form of education 
that develops at the same time technical skill, the faculties of 
observation, and the critical sense. There is in particular 
a movement to insure for future employees in commerce and 
industry some supplementary general and vocational train- 
ing when they leave the elementary school. The Loz Astier 
(July 25, 1919) laid the foundations for a complete organiza- 
tion which is being carried out in practice with vigor. The 
number of vocational schools, public or private, which are 
under the charge of an undersecretary attached to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, rose from 143 in 1892 to 
1,085 in 1924. There are at the present moment, and only 
the most characteristic institutions will be mentioned, six 
National Schools of Arts and Crafts (not including the 
National Vocational School in Strasbourg which will shortly 
be organized on similar lines), five National Vocational 
Schools (not including the school to be opened at the begin- 
ning of 1925 at Tarbes), 114 Practical Schools of Commerce 
and Industry, about thirty courses in household arts for girls 
(mainly in important cities), and approximately 650 com- 
pulsory vocational courses in 82 departments and 332 
communes. 

It may, however, be stated that the results so far obtained 
are very inadequate and that efforts ought to be redoubled. 
Although the number of students in the compulsory voca- 
tional courses has increased fivefold (from 50,000 in 1919 
to 200,000 in 1924), there are still 600,000 apprentices who 
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receive no serious vocational training and for whom its 
provision is urgent. It is also desirable to increase the 
household-arts training. The establishment of vocational 
guidance bureaus, receiving financial assistance from the 
State, was provided by the decree of September 22, 1922; 
their number has risen from 46 in 1923 to 60 in 1924 and the 
movement deserves encouragement. At the same time 
there is a proposal to double the number of national voca- 
tional schools, to increase considerably the supply of prac- 
tical schools, to improve the buildings and equipment of 
institutions of this type already in existence. Finally it is 
clearly desirable to increase the number of higher institu- 
tions intended to complete the technical training of engineers. 
The National Conservatory of Arts and Crafts is already 
granting a large number of special certificates; in Paris 
there have recently been organized a School of Industrial 
Heating, a Higher Foundry School, a School of Milling, a 
School of Dietetics, an Institute for Sanitation and Hygiene 
in Industries, an Optical Institute, and at Sévres an Insti- 
tute of Ceramics. There are plans to change the Institute 
of Chronometry of the Faculty of Sciences at Besancon into 
a Higher School of Mechanical Watchmaking, to establish 
a Higher School of Clothmaking at Elbeuf, ete. 

In order to realize this large program quickly, in five 
years, it is essential that the State should stimulate local 
or private initiative and acquiesce to considerable financial 
sacrifices. Hence the appropriations granted to the Under- 
secretary for vocational education have been doubled, rising 
from fifty millions in the budgets for 1923 and 1924 to one 
hundred millions for 1925. It is planned to obtain the 
necessary funds by imposing a tax on apprenticeship ; every 
employer in a commercial, industrial, or mining concern em- 
ploying five workers or employees over eighteen years old, 
would be required to pay a sum equal to half of one per cent 
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of the total salaries paid by him in the year preceding the 
time of levy. | 
Agricultural education. — A parallel movement is taking 
place for the expansion of agricultural education which is 
under the Ministry of Agriculture. The progressive organi- 
zation as rapidly as possible of a complete network of schools 
and special courses which would be adequate to guarantee 
the vocational preparation of all rural boys and girls, was 
decided upon by the Law of August 2, 1918. For pupils 
who can undertake an uninterrupted attendance at school 
for two or three years it provides the establishment of a very 
considerable number of permanent schools; for young 
persons of both sexes who cannot leave their homes or can 
only leave during the dull season there are established post- 
elementary school courses in ambulatory and winter schools. 
The full execution of this plan which affects two million 
adolescents is checked by financial difficulties, although some 
marked progress has been made. The National School of 
Agricultural Industries at Douai (brewing, sugar-refining, 
distilling), pillaged and partly destroyed during the War, 
has been reconstructed. There are today thirty-two per- 
manent practical schools of agriculture. At Rambouillet a 
vocational school has been opened for shepherds, while in 
October, 1923, a National School of Agriculture for Girls 
was established at Coetlogon-Rennes with a higher normal 
division for training skilled instructors and principals for 
agricultural schools for women. There have been organized 
thirty-five permanent winter schools of agriculture, while 
ambulatory schools have been begun in sixteen departments. 
Meetings for popular instruction have been conducted by 
eighty-six directors of the agricultural services and by one 
hundred sixty-seven professors of agriculture, while efforts 
are being made, not without success, to utilize the moving 
picture in this field. The appropriation for the last activity 
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amounted to 500,000 francs for 1924. Finally, the number 
of postelementary courses in agriculture and farm manage- 
ment continues to grow and has already passed 700; they 
are given most frequently in public schools by specially 
trained teachers and include agricultural methods and 
machinery, domestic animals, horticulture, rural laws and 
economics, elementary physics, chemistry and botany, and, 
in addition, provide for girls’ courses in household economy, 
cookery, dressmaking, hygiene and care of children, dairy- 
ing, and cheese making. They are intended for pupils over 
thirteen years of age from the elementary schools and are 
conducted over a period of years. On the basis of attendance 
for 150 hours a year for four years and after an examination 
pupils may obtain a certificate of agricultural studies. 

There is in a word a widespread recognition that the diffu- 
sion of scientific knowledge and sound methods of work will 
alone promote an increase of national production. However 
encouraging the results may be, the fact cannot be concealed 
that at present only a very small part of the youth in the coun- 
try is benefiting by agricultural education. In order to ob- 
tain the resources requisite for its full development without 
imposing new charges on the state budget, it is proposed to 
apply to this field the same system as is proposed for industrial 
and commercial training, that is, a contribution which could 
be fixed at half a centime per day for each employee, will be 
requested from farmers who have in their permanent employ 
more than three laborers. By this plan several millions could 
be collected which would make it possible to guarantee the 
complete operation of the Law of August 2, 1918. 


TEACHERS 


Recruiting and training of elementary school teachers. — 
The crisis that seemed to endanger the recruiting of students 
for the normal schools has apparently passed. The number 
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of candidates declined in a disturbing manner at the precise 
moment when the War was decimating the elementary school 
teachers. Young men yielded to the lure of more lucrative 
careers, while young women could, without exposing them- 
selves to the risks of a competitive examination, enter nu- 
merous occupations hitherto reserved formen. Publicauthor- 
ities devoted themselves to putting an end to a situation the 
prolongation of which threatened serious consequences for 
national education. Increases of salary were granted to 
teachers in 1921, and in 1924 the system of retirement allow- 
ances was appreciably improved; finally, the problem of a 
new scale of salaries is being studied and should shortly 
yield results. There is no doubt that these measures have 
been effective, for the number of candidates of both sexes 
has risen from,9,258 in 1921 to 9,556 in 1922, 9,747 in 1923, 
and 11,507 in 1924, an increase of about twenty per cent 
in four years. As in the past female candidates are in the 
great majority ; 6,835 candidates, a number not reached for 
twelve years, sat for the entrance examinations in 1924. 
The increase in the number of men has been still more 
marked — 3,062 in 1921, 3,437 in 1922, 3,719 in 1923, and 
4,672 in 1924. The result has been a considerable rise 
both in the standard of the examinations and in the quality 
of those admitted. Since the summer session all normal 
schools for girls are quite full, and it has only been necessary 
for about a dozen schools to hold supplementary entrance 
examinations in October. 

It appears that henceforth the future may be regarded with 
confidence. Under the financial law of June 30, 1923, it 
was found possible to continue the requirement, recently 
introduced, of the Brevet Supérieur for admission to regular 
appointments in elementary schools, a step which will have 
the effect of raising the intellectual standard of the profes- 
sion. At the time of writing, however, there are certain 
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departments in which the number of candidates holding this 
diploma falls below the number of positions to be filled and 
the inadequacy of the appropriations does not permit of 
the admission into the normal schools of as many teacher- 
candidates as could be wished. To remedy these im- 
' poverished conditions to a certain extent, a ministerial 
circular of July 19, 1924, stated that some candidates on the 
supplementary lists for admission could be permitted to 
follow the courses in the normal schools and prepare for the 
Brevet Supérieur as unattached students; these could at 
their choice complete the three-years course without a break 
or accept appointments as substitutes after the second year 
and return later to work for the certificate. A proposal of 
another kind is gaining strength for the reorganization of 
the system of training elementary school teachers in such a 
way as to effect considerable economies and equalize the 
conditions of finding candidates. In place of the 166 depart- 
mental normal schools with a total at present of less than 
5,000 young men and 6,000 young women there would be 
substituted a smaller number of regional schools better 
equipped and situated preferably near the universities, where 
some of the courses might with profit be taken by the stu- 
dents. There are also some who are of the opinion that it 
would be interesting to try abolishing the normal schools 
entirely and leave the training of teachers to the secondary 
schools. 

Recruiting and training of secondary school teachers. — 
The primary classes! of the lycées and colléges are under 
teachers who have only the Certificat d’ Aptitude Péda- 
gogique, * while in the lycées the Classe de Huitiéme and the 


1 Secondary education proper begins in the Classe de Sixi¢me which pupils 
enter at approximately the age of eleven; many secondary schools, however, 
have elementary classes receiving pupils from the age of six on and are doing 
today exactly the same work as the elementary schools. 

? The certificate required for permanent appointment in elementary schools. 
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Classe de Septiéme, in which the pupils are from nine to eleven 
years of age on the average, are taught by special teachers 
who have obtained, on the basis of a fairly difficult examina- 
tion, the Certificat d’ Aptitude a I Enseignement des Classes 
Elémentaires. It is worth noting that the Minister of Public 
Instruction declared recently in Parliament his intention to 
stop recruiting these teachers and to replace them by teachers 
selected from the elementary school profession; they have 
in fact already been put under the supervision of elementary 
inspectors. The object, in the opinion of the Minister, is to 
guarantee unity in the education of children who will later 
enter a secondary school, no matter what institution they 
attend, be it an elementary school or the elementary classes 
of a secondary school. 

No one is allowed to teach in a collége for boys without 
a special license} to teach (Licence d’ Enseignement) which 
is obtained after a preparation of at least two years in a 
Faculty of Letters or a Faculty of Science. There are in fact 
nearly always more teachers with such licenses than there 
are vacancies, but it seems to be difficult to make a suitable 
selection from candidates often very unequal in ability but 
equipped with identical degrees. Moreover the license is 
often evidence of relatively profound academic attainments 
but of somewhat vague professional ability. It is accord- 
ingly proposed in the near future to establish a competitive 
examination to obtain candidates to teach in colléges for 
boys. The certificate to be granted on the basis of this 
examination would be similar to that already given to teach- 
ers in girls’ secondary schools and to teachers of modern 
foreign languages. 

In general, permanently appointed teachers in lycées for 
boys must have the title of agrégés. The agrégation is a 
highly specialized examination in one of the following fields: 

1 Virtually equivalent to the Master’s degree in the United States. 
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philosophy, literature, grammar, history and geography, 
modern foreign languages (English, German, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, or Arabic), mathematics, physics and chemistry, and 
natural sciences. The standard of the examination, which 
is in two parts, written and oral, is very high, and prepara- 
tion for it demands many years of close study. Candidates 
must have obtained the Licence d’ Enseignement and the 
Dipléme d@ Etudes Supérieures, obtained by an examination 
which includes in particular the public defense of a piece of 
original work, really a small thesis. They must also have 
completed some professional preparation which includes 
training in theory and a professional apprenticeship which 
is to be reformed in accordance with the regulation of June 
7, 1924. In future the theoretical preparation will include 
at least five conferences on secondary education in general, 
its history and organization in France and abroad, which will 
be required of all candidates irrespective of their special 
fields, and two conferences on each of the essential studies 
in secondary schools (literature, history, mathematics, etc.), 
to be selected by the candidates according to their special 
interests. The conferences will be conducted in the first 
quarter of the year of preparation for the diploma of higher 
studies. Candidates for the license will, if they wish, be 
admitted to the conferences and will accordingly be exempted 
from attending them later. In the second quarter of the 
same year candidates in the different fields will be required 
to assist and participate increasingly in the classwork of a 
lycée or collége under the direction of a permanent professor 
either for three weeks in succession or for the whole of the 
quarter in at least two classes a week. For candidates for 
the agrégation in modern foreign languages the practical 
stage will necessarily continue for a quarter, one month in a 
beginner’s class, one month in an intermediate class, and one 
month in an advanced class, for four hours a week. 
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Salaries and pensions. — The Government has taken the 
initiative in raising salaries of officials generally to bring 
them in harmony so far as possible with the increasing cost 
of living. The plan that has been worked out is now being 
considered by Parliament and it is still too early to give 
definite figures. There is no doubt but that it will in its 
broad outlines be adopted and that the average increase of 
salaries will be about 25 per cent on the scales of the differ- 
ent grades in the teaching profession. 

The Law of April 14, 1924, appreciably improved the 
situation as to pensions. Henceforth the pension will be 
based on the salaries, payments, and emoluments of all kinds 
to which a teacher is entitled during the last three years of 
service and which are subject to deductions for pensions. 
It will be equal in amount to at least half of final salary in 
the case of superannuation allowances, and may rise to 
three quarters of this salary with a maximum of 18,000 
francs, the amount varying, of course, with the number of 
years of state service. Increases will be allowed to those who 
have brought up at least three children. To benefit from 
these arrangements officials will be required to make con- 
tributions of six per cent of their salaries throughout the 
period of their service. 


PuysicaAL EDUCATION 


It is today recognized that the task of education is not 
confined to intellectual and moral improvement of children 
but that the health and normal development of their physi- 
cal capacities must be safeguarded. A persistent effort has 
been made for some years to lay the foundations for a ra- 
tional organization of physical education. To this end a 
special appropriation was included in the budget since the 
enactment of the financial Law of December 31, 1921. On 
April 6, 1922, a Consultative Committee on Physical Edu- 
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cation was appointed in the Ministry to study methods, 
time schedules, means for training qualified teachers, and 
the organization of games in schools and universities. Up 
to the present the Medical Commission of the Committee 
has traced the general lines of a complete organization. 
Finally a beginning has been made to put the suggestions 
into practice. A special division under an academy inspector 
has been established at the Ministry. The regulation of 
February 15, 1923, introduced two hours of physical training 
in the elementary schools, and the decree of May 7, 1923, 
required the organization in each department of special 
courses to prepare teachers, irrespective of their ages or 
individual fitness, to put the new methods of physical train- 
ing into practice. The instructions of the Ministry are 
limited to general directions; in general each course must 
include: (1) lectures given, according to the subjects dis- 
cussed, by physicians, hygienists, specialists in physical 
education, or administrators; (2) practical physical train- 
ing under the direction of professors of physical education. 
Within these limits complete freedom is granted to the 
organizers to choose whatever method may seem wisest 
to them. It is thought that in the present state of the ques- 
tion it would be unwise to interfere with the play of individ- 
ual initiative, and that variety of experimentation combined 
with the study of results attained would be fruitful in in- 
struction of all kinds. In a general way there is a tendency 
to agree that the unregulated pursuit of sports would inevi- 
tably be accompanied by serious consequences to adolescents ; 
that it is desirable, on the other hand, to assign a preponder- 
ant place to scientific gymnastics ; and that it is urgent that 
the number of qualified teachers, trained in official schools, 
be increased. 


1See Tissie, C.: L’ Education Physique Rationelle, la Méthode, les Maitres, 
les Programmes, Paris, 1922. 
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MEDICAL AND SociAL WorRK 


Medical inspection of schools. — There are many authori- 
tative opinions that the organization of a regular and serious 
system of medical inspection of all educational institutions 
would promote at once the interests of the nation and meet 
the demands of a sound pedagogy. It would afford oppor- 
tunities at least of giving timely and valuable advice to 
parents, often poorly informed on the physical condition of 
their own children. A variety of proposals have been before 
Parliament to make such inspection compulsory, but up to 
the present they have not been given serious consideration. 
The appropriations for the service have, however, been 
considerably increased already — 480,000 francs a year since 
1928. ‘The Minister of Public Instruction grants aid to 
departments and communes that undertake the burden of 
organizing a system of medical inspection, while the Minis- 
ter of Public Health places the services of his department 
and officials at their disposal. As a result local initiative 
tends to increase. Medical inspection is in fact maintained 
in institutions that receive boarders— lycées, colléges, normal 
schools, and higher elementary schools. Moreover, consid- 
erable effort has been made to extend the advantages to 
public elementary schools; the departments of the Seine, 
Doubs, Hérault, and Rhone have instituted very simple but 
complete arrangements which may well serve as models; 
similar work has been done in such towns as Saint-Etienne, 
Rouen, Le Havre, Elbeuf, Nantes, Tours, Nancy, Montlucgon, 
and others; finally, in departments that do not have a gen- 
eral organization, 1,663 communes have been provided with 
medical inspection through the efforts of their own munici- 
palities and 485 through the help of the Ministry of Public 
Health. The total expenses on this work in 1923 are esti- 
mated at one and a half million frances. 
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Welfare work in schools. — The economic crisis which 
continues to affect the middle classes with especial severity 
brings with it the danger, if not of checking the enrollment 
in institutions of higher education, at least of keeping away 
from liberal and scientific careers young men capable of the 
highest possible development, whose families could not 
support them during the long period of a liberal training. 
In the university towns the increasing cost of living and the 
lack of accommodation have reduced a large number of 
students to precarious modes of existence, prejudicial both 
to their health and their normal intellectual development. 
Here was a danger which stirred many generous minds. All 
those who realize that the chief strength of a nation lies less 
in its material wealth than in its intellectual capital, have 
recognized that efforts must be redoubled to enable those 
most worthy to enter on and pursue their studies to the 
highest point without physical discomfort. Private and 
collective initiative for improving conditions for pupils 
attending schools have increased ; the number of codperative 
restaurants has grown; attention has been given to opening 
dormitories for students where none are available; the liber- 
ality of generous donors combined with financial assistance 
from the city and the state which has agreed to contribute 
900,000 franes for 1925, has made possible the construction 
on the outskirts of Paris of a great university center (Cité 
Universitaire). 

The public authorities have not limited their activities 
here. The financial law of June 30, 1923, while maintaining 
the integrity of the appropriations already made for scholar- 
ships, provided for the establishment of a national office for 
student loans (préts d’honneur), which consists of a central 
administrative board and local committees. Attached to 
the Ministry of Public Instruction it enjoys financial auton- 
omy and the position of a corporation. The State has 
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granted it a subsidy which rose to one million franes in 1924 
and will be doubled for 1925. Subsidies may also be ac- 
cepted from local administrative bodies (general depart- 
mental councils and municipalities), as well as gifts and 
legacies. The office may grant loans to students pursuing 
higher studies in any public or private institution or to those 
whose merits are recognized, working independently. Bene- 
ficiaries of the fund are granted a period of ten years at most 
in which to begin repayment. ‘There are the best reasons 
for hoping that moral and financial support will not be want- 
ing for the new institution and that it will justify the hopes 
of all who are interested in the intellectual future of the 
country. 


STATISTICS 


Statistics for various branches of education have already 
been given in the text as each branch was considered. Here 
only the figures for higher education are given. The number 
of students in the French universities remains virtually 
stationary — 50,906 in 1921-22, 50,367 in 1922-23. The 
University of Paris alone has two fifths of this student popu- 
lation, — 21,711 in 1922, 21,376 in 1923, 22,068 in 1924. 
It is worth noting that the number of foreigners continues 
to increase — 3,067 in 1923, 3,264 in 1924 — and that the 
female clientele shows no sign of deserting the faculties. 
In 1923 there were 3,842 women enrolled and 3,956 in 1924. 
Finally, if a slight decrease is noticeable in the numbers in 
the faculty of Law (9,162 in 1923, 9,030 in 1924), there has 
been a remarkable increase in the faculties of Medicine, 
Pharmacy, Science, and Letters, from 4,561, 862, 3,170, and 
3,621 respectively in 1923 to 4,971, 903, 3,270, and 3,894 in 
1924. 
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GERMANY 


INTRODUCTION 


The historian will record 1924 as an unfortunate year for 
German schools. The opening of the year was marked by 
the unexampled economic and spiritual distress consequent 
on the period of inflation; it closes under a political régime 
that is unfavorable to educational progress, that looks upon 
the school and the child as objects for strife and exploitation 
among different parties and interests, and that consequently 
menaces steady advance according to purely educational 
principles. 

ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 


Federal participation. — The Constitution of the German 
Republic introduces as an innovation in Article 10, the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘ The Government may with reference to legisla- 
tion define the guiding principles for the educational system 
including higher education.’”’ Until the Revolution the 
different states were completely autonomous in this field, 
which accounts for the confusing variety, unintelligibility, 
and violent contrasts in the educational systems of the 
German states. The educational section in the Federal 
Ministry of the Interior ( Kulturabteilung im Reichsminis- 
terium des Innern) drafted in 1920 the Common School Law 
(Grundschulgesetz), which organized the first four years of 
the public elementary school as the one common school 
(Grundschule) for all. The last public preparatory schools 
and classes (Vorschulen and Vorschulklassen) were closed 
at Easter, 1924; the private schools, in order to avoid 
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economic hardship for the teachers from hasty dismissals, 
have an extension up to 1929. 

With this the initiative of the central Government was 
exhausted. In 1919 almost all the representatives in the 
National Assembly were unanimous that the Government 
should not only set up common standards for higher schools 
and universities but should also enact a general framework of 
legislation for the elementary schools; today real friends 
are little troubled about educational uniformity in Germany. 
Its supporters, particularly the teaching profession, would 
educate a unified people rising above racial particularism, 
denominational cleavage, and vocational and social strati- 
fication. Since the Germans have a special leaning to group 
organization and but a slight national instinct and weak 
community feeling, a broadly conceived federal educational 
policy should oppose the tendency to disintegration. In 
spite of all complaints about the national differences and the 
lack of political sense the parties which are to-day in power 
are returning to the principle of state autonomy, a principle 
strengthened by the poverty of the federal Government. 
At the beginning of 1924 Section 42 of the third Tax Ordi- 
nance of the Federal Chancellor stated that ‘‘ The conduct of 
the school and educational systems will, in accordance with 
the regulations of a forthcoming federal law, be left to the 
states to be organized independently.’’ Since the Govern- 
ment was unwilling to participate with financial aid in 
putting into effect the laws on preparation of teachers 
(Article 143 of the Constitution), it withdrew the proposals 
on these matters. This resulted in the assumption of 
leadership by the largest state, Prussia, for the smaller states 
will inevitably adopt its suggestions. The teaching pro- 
fession doubts whether Prussia is the State that is the most 
progressive and most enthusiastic for reform. The Bavarian 
government, completely in the hands of the Catholic Separa- 
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tists, about a year ago used its influence through a memoran- 
dum to eliminate the salient features from the nine articles 
on education and schools in the Constitution. The federal 
Government should limit its concern to securing compulsory 
attendance, free tuition and materials in the elementary 
schools, restriction of sectarian religious instruction, and 
honest enforcement of the conscience clauses. 

- Meetings are still held from time to time of a Federal 
Education Committee which consists of representatives of 
each ministry of education and of local administrative 
bodies. It discusses in secret common school questions, 
generally of an external character, such as length of school 
attendance, regulation of holidays, recognition of gradua- 
tion certificates, etc. Its resolutions are not binding. In 
order to utilize the professional knowledge and the interests 
of teachers it was proposed to create a Federal Advisory 
Council for Education, made up of representatives from the 
central and local governments and from professional organi- 
zations. ‘The Government on the plea of the probable heavy 
cost of such a body finally allowed the plan to drop, although 
the teaching bodies were ready to send their representatives 
at their own expense. ‘The educational section in the Minis- 
try of the Interior, which has not shown activity either in 
breadth or depth and which was considerably curtailed by 
the staff reductions early in 1924, at a meeting of all the 
ministers of education called into being a committee for 
Educational Affairs consisting of eight members. The 
Federal Ministry aims through this committee to come to 
an understanding with the state governments on standards 
necessary or desirable to secure uniformity. The committee 
is to meet when necessary and discuss in particular the or- 
ganization of secondary education, especially the Deutsche 
Oberschule, and the question of teacher preparation. Pre- 
sumably its activity will not check the disintegration of the 
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German school system in spite of the strong emphasis on the 
following provision that ‘‘ The states are obliged to submit 
for examination by the committee before they come into 
force any decisive measures of a fundamental character that 
affect the educational system of other states.”” ‘Teachers are 
afraid that in the future a brake may be applied on progres- 
sive states, resulting in a leveling down rather than in a 
common effort forward. Still the committee is not suffi- 
ciently influential to realize its dream of making the school 
the unifying bond of all members of the German people. 

The religious question. — The greatest danger threatened 
at this point is the Federal Education Law, now vigorously 
discussed for five years, which aims on the basis of Article 
146, Section 2, of the Constitution, to divide schools accord- 
ing to either sectarian or secular points of view. Interde- 
nominational, sectarian, or secular schools are to be estab- 
lished in each community at the request of those interested in 
education, provided the orderly administration of education is 
not affected thereby. Der Allgemeine Deutsche Lehrerverein 
with 140,000 members is using all its efforts to counteract 
this disruption ; it desires to leave sovereignty in education 
to the State that is neutral in religious matters and to protect 
teachers from subservience to the church. Its resolution at 
the Breslau meeting, June, 1924: 


Recognizes without reservation the right of parents to 
cooperate in the education and training of their children 
in public schools. It calls on teachers in town and coun- 
try, by reasonable satisfaction of the demands of the 
family and mutual conference and codperation with par- 
ents, to use their efforts to discover a working compromise, 
fair to all sides, between the rights in the school of the 
state, the teachers, the parents, and the children. But 
it is strongly resolved that clerical and political parties 
shall not misuse the rights of the parents in the school in 
order to drag the school into the service of any particular 
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party and in this way to destroy the unity of German 
popular education. 


The Dutch system of ‘ voluntary schools,’”’ with all its 
unfavorable experiences endangering educational peace, 
the freedom of conscience of teachers, and the organically 
sound development of education, fills the Association with 
alarm. 

The platforms of the LHvangelisches Reichselternbund 
(Federal Association of Protestant Parents) with 2,000,000 
members, and of the Katholische Schulorganisation (Catholic 
Education Society) rest on the following clerical orthodox 
demands: Education and instruction by faithful, denomi- 
nationally trained teachers in the spirit of the denominations ; 
removal of teachers against whose denominational loyalty 
proved charges are brought by parents or clergy; use of 
religious exercises and practices; adaptation of textbooks 
to the particular needs of the school; representation of the 
clergy on school committees; general supervision by 
denominationally faithful inspectors and supervision of 
religious instruction by the clergy; codperation of the 
church in fixing the number of weekly periods for relig- 
ion, in introducing courses of study and textbooks for 
religious instruction, and in the examination of teachers in 
this subject. 

Since the thirtieth committee of the Federal Parliament 
(Federal Education Committee, Retchsbildungausschuss) 
was unable in more than fifty sessions to reach a positive 
formula for legislation that would reconcile the opposing 
views of the conservatives and liberals — the votes on the 
resolutions corresponded to the strength of parties in the 
Republic — it finally decided to leave this thorny task to the 
Parliament elected on December 7. This Parliament will 
be in no better position to reach a decision since friends and 
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opponents of the denominational school show equal strength. 
A middle course —an interdenominational community 
school with denominational religious instruction as an elec- 
tive — is opposed by clerically minded circles. 

In Prussia, in order to satisfy the repeated demands of the 
freethinkers, secular common schools have been approved, 
which are attended in Berlin by from 200,000 to 300,000 
pupils. In the whole of Prussia two per cent of the pupils 
are exempted from religious instruction. The meeting of 
the Association of Free School Societies (Bund der freien 
Schulgesellschaften) in October, 1924, showed how these 
secular schools threaten to become centers of the aggressive 
proletariat, and for the indoctrination of atheism, instead 
of German common schools which without reference to 
philosophical and social antagonisms develop genuine com- 
munity spirit, as this aim is pursued in the United States 
and France. 

The Bavarian Government, after preliminary negotiations 
with the clergy but not with the teachers, proposed a bill to 
Parliament in November to regulate anew the relations 
between the State and Church (Concordat). The demands 
from Rome were carried out to the last letter; no attention 
was paid to the vigorous plea of the teachers that the inter- 
denominational school must according to the Constitution 
be the rule, that numerous ungraded schools would be shortly 
established, that freedom of conscience is being violated, that 
civil servants should not be reduced to the ranks of menials 
of the church. In clerical circles, no doubt, it is hoped that 
Prussia and the federal Government will soon prove ready 
for similar compromise. Besides Bavaria, clerical super- 
vision of religious instruction has also been restored in Hesse 
and Mecklenburg. The desire of the Catholic Congress of 
1924 to divide secondary schools and universities on denom- 
inational lines failed to be realized. The Prussian Minister 
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of Education, Doctor Boelitz (German People’s Party), 
stated that : 


The denominational elementary school is firmly es- 
tablished. The State will not, however, be able to satisfy 
further demands for the denominational organization of 
higher institutions. It is essential for the State that those 
classes who will particularly be responsible for the cul- 
tural status of the people should not in the higher schools 
be brought up in separate sectarian groups. Mutual 
appreciation of one another’s denomination must be the 
characteristic of educated men. 


The working classes are stirred by this dual standard and 
recognize in this admission the traditional Prussian prac- 
tice of making the uneducated classes amenable with 
the help of religion to the intentions of the reactionaries. 
That the school is such an apple of discord among parties, 
that party leaders through ambition and desire for self- 
preservation attempt to force minors into membership in 
particular groups and mobilize them for demonstrations, 
does not of course promote the work of a soundly conceived 
education. 

The common school movement.— The new Federal 
Parliament is confronted with another difficult problem. A 
strenuous campaign is being waged against the federal law 
on the common school. By some it is condemned as a 
‘“‘ product of the Revolution’; others are skeptical or op- 
posed to the social intent of a common school; others again 
are afraid of the detrimental effects on their children spirit- 
ually and morally of association with the lower classes; 
many in the privileged groups regard such a compulsory 
school as “‘ interference with the freedom of the child from 
party motives.’’ Thus material reasons combine with social 
prejudice, political hate, and genuine parental concern to 
undermine and destroy the common school. Since exemp- 
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tion from attendance at this school may be obtained on the 
basis of medical evidence of particularly delicate physical 
condition, well-to-do families obtain such a certificate from 
their physicians and send their children to private or family 
schools. In Charlottenburg, for example, one child in seven 
has been withdrawn from the common school; the same 
‘“‘ weak, delicate ’”’ children after three years in the substitute 
for the common school were presented at Easter, 1924, for 
admission to secondary schools because this was the last 
opportunity at which gifted and physically sound children 
could by way of exception be transferred before the usual 
period. In the future full four years preliminary prepara- 
tion will be strictly required. 

The Right in the Federal Parliament, which in 1920 
expressed itself wholeheartedly in favor of the common 
school law, in 1924 supports a proposal to differentiate the 
common school and to permit the transfer to a higher school 
of all gifted children after three years. The elementary 
school teachers are opposed to the proposal with the con- 
viction that genuine ability, which promises to persist in the 
secondary school, cannot be determined so prematurely. 
The common school has its own special law and should not 
tolerate any attacks on it in favor of the secondary school ; 
children of families better situated socially would appear 
to be gifted, while children of the proletariat would again 
be separated and kept back. Once a breach is made the 
common school under the rule of the Right would assuredly 
disappear completely. 

The fate of the common school in Thuringia is an indica- 
tion of how reforms introduced by Socialist governments 
are immediately annulled when political changes take place. 
In 1922 the traditional parallel organization of different 
schools was reduced to order and articulated by the following 
horizontal system : 
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Scnoo, #THE THURINGIAN Common ScHoou System, 1922-24 
YEAR 


Oberschule 
(Upper School) 


German Real Realgymnasial | Gymnasial 


Real 
German | with French 
and English 


Latin Mittelschule 
with French (Middle School) 


Real Unterschule 


German with French (Lower School) 


Grundschule (Common School) Grundschule 
with classes for gifted and subnormal children (Common School) 





1 To the seventh year a final eighth year is added for elementary school pupils who 
are then required to attend the compulsory continuation school for three years. 


In February, 1924, a middle-class government came into 
power and returned immediately to the old system with 
separation after the common school into six groups, raised 
the fees in secondary schools, restricted free school ma- 
terials to especially needy children, and withdrew or seri- 
ously reduced the funds for adult education (Volkshoch- 
schulen), etc. 

Educational finance. — With economy and retrenchment 
as the catchwords the Federal Government, states, and 
localities bandy the responsibility from one to another when 
unpleasant demands are made on them by teachers or par- 
ents. And yet the tendency since the Revolution has un- 
doubtedly been more towards the state than the local school 
system. The provision of all material expenses, the erection 
and maintenance of buildings, school equipment, medical 
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supervision, and so on, are costs still met by the locali- 
ties, but the personal expenditure for teachers’ salaries is 
more and more assumed by the state with its greater re- 
sources. 

In Prussia, for example, all communities and school dis- 
tricts are combined to maintain a state school fund from 
which teachers are paid. Thestate pays into it a fourth of the 
cost of salaries to provide a teacher for every sixty pupils 
and in addition a per capita grant the amount of which is 
determined each year by the Minister of Education and the 
Minister of Finance. This sum, with supplementary appro- 
priations, covers about one half of the income of teachers 
which is used as the basis of calculation. Thus the state 
bears about 75 per cent of the burden for personal expenses. 
School fees have been completely abolished in elementary 
schools. The state does not levy a special school tax and 
most communities are opposed to it; they claim rather the 
necessary appropriations from the general public funds. 
The education budget for 1924 amounted to 16 per cent of 
the total expenses of Prussia as against 12 per cent before 
the war, the increase being due to the increase in teachers’ 
salaries. 

A state middle school fund is similarly maintained for 
middle schools. Secondary education is mainly under the 
control of the cities and receives only slight assistance from 
the state. Teachers in secondary schools feel happier, how- 
ever, under the egis of the state. 

In Saxony the payment of salaries of elementary school 
teachers is met by the state, for which, indeed, teachers in 
smaller communities are grateful. <A third of this expendi- 
ture is, however, received by the state from the local income 
taxes, so that the wealthier cities must contribute relatively 
more than villages of poor laborers — a fair balance. Neces- 
sitous school districts receive assistance from the state, on 
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request, for material expenses for elementary and continua- 
tion schools. <A little more than 30 per cent of the state 
expenditure is devoted to public education. In 1924 the 
state spent 63 marks for each elementary and continuation 
school pupil, 167 marks for a secondary school pupil, and 
980 marks for each university student. The provision of 
free school materials is left to the communities, but in general 
these are given only to needy children. Only in Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin and in Wirttemberg do the state and com- 
munities together provide everything needed by the pupils 
without burdening the parents. The Constitution (Article 
145) does in fact provide generally that: ‘‘ Education and 
school materials in elementary and continuation schools are 
free.’ Many proposals, in themselves thoroughly justifi- 
able, must in times of serious need be postponed to a later 
and better day. 

Under pressure of the Ministers of Finance the Federal 
Government at the height of the inflation period required a 
reduction of staff of 25 per cent. At the same time an 
increase of the teaching load and the size of classes was 
demanded, although in the country at large 26 per cent of all 
classes in 1921 had more than fifty pupils, 7 per cent more 
than sixty, and 3 per cent more than seventy. Parliament 
did, indeed, pass a resolution to request the Government to 
spare the promotion of education and child welfare as far as 
possible in the inevitable reduction of expenses — a reso- 
lution which was as ineffectual as the protests of parents, 
physicians, and teachers. In the first half of 1924 from 
10 to 15 per cent of the teachers were dismissed in most 
states; this affected first those over sixty years of age, 
married women (as earners of double incomes), and begin- 
ners. This severe measure caused much irritation and 
bitterness. The general opinion is expressed by the Preus- 
sischer Philologenverband in the statement that : 
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We cannot assume responsibility for the serious injury 
done to the work of the school which is unavoidable with 
the increased burden placed on the teachers and other 
methods of economy. Such attacks on the life of the 
school involve a lowering in the quality of the work done 
in German schools, which will in time endanger our youth 
and our people without bringing about any serious econ- 
omies. 


The Prussian Minister of Finance, in answer to the charge 
that crowded classes spell the deathknell of educational 
reform, replied that: 


Prussia was a center of culture thirty or forty years ago 
and will continue to be so if the school system under the 
pressure of the times is brought to the same level that 
existed thirty or forty years ago. 


Fortunately the effects of the reduction of personnel were 
offset by a decline in the birthrate, a result of the War. The 
strong readiness to increase the population which formerly 
marked the German people and on which educational ad- 
ministration before the War counted as a significant fact, 
appears to have been destroyed forever. Berlin, for ex- 
ample, makes the following showing: 








TABLE 1 
eS Daccewnns CHILDREN OF ScHooLt AGE 
1919 33,200 285,000 
1923 14,800 222,000 
1926 27,000 185,000 
1929 15,200 153,000 


The number of births in the Republic shows the same 
alarming decline: 
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TABLE 2 

YEAR BIRTHS 

1903 2,046,000 
1913 1,606,000 
1915 1,207,000 
1917 816,000 
1921 1,524,000 
1923 1,291,000 


The communities may find a source of satisfaction in the 
fact that their limited resources are at present adequate to 
keep the schools going. ‘That there are signs of progress is 
indicated among other things by the Prussian regulation of 
June 25, 1924, which increases the amount and quality of 
the necessary equipment for instruction and adapts them 
especially to the needs of instruction through activity. 
Relations between central and local authorities. — Since 
the communities are playing a considerable part in the 
support of schools, they are claiming more self-government. 
The Congress of German Cities (Deutscher Stddtetag), the 
Congress of Prussian Cities (Preussischer Stddtetag), the 
Association of Prussian Rural Communities (Vereinigung 
der Preussischen Landgemeinden) unanimously demanded 
at their meetings in 1924 a clear demarcation of authority 
between state and communities. According to their views 
the schools should be community affairs, naturally with 
considerable state support. The teachers, however, wish 
to retain their status as state civil servants and have had 
few favorable experiences with self-sacrifice, particularly 
from villages. Indeed, thought and care for education, 
willingness to lead in school affairs, have declined in many 
large cities. Two important ideas — state school or com- 
munity school — are contending without a decision, and a 
third idea joins the issue with a demand for “‘ legal indepen- 
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dence ”’ of the school. For the school as ‘‘ an independent 
form of human organization’ is opposed to bureaucratic 
leveling provided it is administered by a codperative educa- 
tional group consisting of the young, teachers, and parents 
in so far as they are concerned. 

In contrast to this plan, which for the present is Utopian, 
the Congress of Prussian Cities in 1924 stated with a sense 
of the practical that state supervision includes the right to 
publish general regulations with particular reference (1) to 
the conduct of instruction (universal and: fundamental 
principles, courses of study, textbooks), (2) to the teachers 
(preparation, and rights and duties of teachers and princi- 
pals, proportion of men and women teachers), (3) to pupils 
(requirements for admission, promotion and graduation, 
and size of classes). It also involves direct inspection of 
instruction, determining the time and length of vacations, 
confirmation of appointments made by the communities, 
exercise of disciplinary functions over teachers, conduct of 
examinations. How general and special regulations are to be 
distinguished will always remain a matter for discussion, while 
teachers will oppose to the limit appointment by the commu- 
nities alone and their participation in school supervision. 

Inspection and supervision. — Only a few large cities 
have school superintendents. The state now only permits 
elementary schools to be supervised by professional experts, 
no longer by the clergy as a side issue. Further it appoints 
fewer university men to inspectorships and more elementary 
school principals and teachers, who are promoted for pro- 
fessional ability and sound expert knowledge. The new 
attitude is clearly formulated in the official regulations of 
Bavaria : 

School supervision must regard as its most important 
task the improvement of school practice as well as of all 
1See Riedel: Vom Schulrecht zwm Recht der Schule, 1924. 
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measures that affect instruction and education. The 
function of stimulating and encouraging must not be 
looked upon as less valuable than that of inspecting and 
evaluating. 


In fact bureaucracy is on the decline; the school of activity 
(Arbeitsschule) does not provide as many temptations for 
inspection as the bookish and authoritarian school. Local 
supervision has disappeared in most states and the district 
school superintendent (Bezirksschulrat) is the immediate. 
superior of the teacher. 

Within the school, teachers enjoy wide-reaching self- 
government. In Saxony they themselves elect their princi- 
pal, who in schools with more than ten permanent teachers 
is assisted by a teachers’ council. The teachers’ conference 
has the deciding voice; it advises and passes resolutions on 
general management, course of study, time schedule, school 
celebrations, carrying out official regulations, and so on. 
In Prussia a regulation of October 30, 1923, provides that : 


The principal is no longer the superior of the teachers. 
He and all other members of the faculty must be clear 
that the basis for internal harmony in school work is 
secured by the codperative activity of the whole body. 

In addition to discussions at conferences, exchanges 
of classroom visits are indispensable for the common task. 
The principal is required to visit classrooms to inform 
himself on the life of the school. He is only entitled to 
give advice on method to permanent teachers if this is the 
sense of a faculty resolution or in individual cases at the 
special request of the superior authorities. . . . Teachers 
who are not yet entitled to permanent appointment must 
be assisted by the principal both in theory of education 
and methods of instruction. Further the faculty may by 
resolution assign him a special adviser. 


In secondary schools the right of self-government has only 
been introduced in Saxony, but by political shift to the Right 
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at the beginning of 1924 faculty administration was replaced 
by the restoration of the director with sole responsibility, a 
condition which alone is considered correct by secondary 
schoolmen. Elementary school teachers are opposed to the 
proposal to limit self-government but must show by exem- 
plary results whether they are worthy of it. 


PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Kindergartens are still mostly private, generally church, 
institutions assisted out of public funds. Cities are grad- 
ually beginning to recognize the significance of this impor- 
tant branch for education as a whole; they are, however, 
not yet clear whether to look on it as part of child- 
welfare work or as a preparation for the school, and there- 
fore whether to place it under the child welfare committee 
or the education committee. The Federal Education Con- 
ference of 1920 declares in its principles that ‘‘ in so far as 
free welfare organization does not meet the demand for 
kindergartens, the state and community should provide 
them.’”’ The Conference rejected a general requirement of 
compulsory attendance at kindergartens but suggested 
compulsion in cases where parents for economic and moral 
reasons are unable to fulfil for long their duty to educate 
their children. The Saxony School Law of 1919 contains a 
requirement along this line but the financial difficulties have 
prevented the development of this field. Children of school 
age who are unable on account of physical or mental devel- 
opment to attend school are collected in preschool classes 
in a few cities (e.g., Charlottenburg) and helped until ready 
for school. 

In the field of method the conflict is now between Froebel 
and Montessori. Berlin has two Montessori schools in 
receipt of local aid, while the Deutsche Montessori- Komitee 
will conduct training classes in the method of the Italian 
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educator from April to September, 1925 Still there can be 
no doubt that Germany will not throw Froebel overboard. 
The Pestalozzi-Froebel House in Berlin, the center for pre- 
paring kindergartners and training them in service, is at 
work on a synthesis between the proved in the old and the 
good in the new. ‘The professional organization of kinder- 
gartners still has a hard fight before it secures adequate 
salary scales and conditions of work (time schedules, vaca- 
tions, etc.). 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Compulsory education extends over eight years, except in 
Bavaria, which permits seven years in rural districts. This 
is also the state with many breaks in instruction in summer 
and with the highest class enrollments; it intends according 
to the platform of the Bavarian People’s Party “ to transfer 
institutions for the instruction, education, and care of chil- 
dren to teaching orders for material and financial reasons.” 
The statistics of absences for 1921-22 show that of 4,969,504 
cases of absence for 1,052,659 pupils in elementary schools, 
or 12,631,536 school days, 61.3 per cent were on account of 
sickness, 38.7 per cent for other reasons (2.5 per cent of these 
without excuse). Such accurate statistics are not kept by 
any other state, but the figures would be considerably lower 
for absences without excuse or on account of sickness. 

Prussia put into effect a new law on June 14, 1924, provid- 
ing that: 

Education authorities are empowered in cases of ab- 
sences of children of school age to proceed against those 
responsible for their guardianship according to the reg- 


ulations and fine them from 50 pfennig to 25 mark for 
each absence. 


School nurses in many industrial areas see that absences due 
to poor home conditions or moral degradation are removed. 
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Since many fourteen-year-old children were unable on 
leaving school at Easter, 1923 and 1924, to find openings for 
learning a trade, they were permitted to remain in the ele- 
mentary school for another year. Many cities, especially 
in Wirttemberg and Baden, have established an optional 
ninth year in the elementary school to bring the capacities 
and powers of the young to their full development and to 
meet the justifiable wishes of parents for a general prepara- 
tion of their children for life and a calling. The Sdchsischer 
Lehrerverein at its meeting in April, 1924, in fact, demanded 
a ninth and tenth year for all children to be devoted not to 
vocational but to general education. ‘The same association 
has also stimulated a more flexible organization in many 
cities; Chemnitz, for instance, provides among the thirty 
hours a week four hours for courses in technical or art sub- 
jects or in languages to enable children to discover and 
develop their particular capacities. 

Everywhere teachers are devoting themselves to the 
problems of the school of activity (Arbeitsschule'). A 
group of pioneers is pressing forward with enthusiasm, some- 
times on by-paths or in wrong directions; the majority 
follow thoughtfully and critically without condemning or 
eliminating the traditional completely. The theory of 
expressionism, with “ growth’ as its catchword, is now 
being pruned of its excrescences. A memorandum of the 
Saxon Ministry of Public Instruction? laments the decline 
in discipline and the attainments of the elementary school, 
and promises stricter courses of study, extra-hours for ob- 
stinate pupils, special classes for those difficult to educate, 
and increased supervision of teachers. As soon as orderly 
economic conditions and the health of children are reéstab- 


1 This is discussed in detail in the chapter on Method in Germany. 
2 Denkschrift des Sdchsischen Ministeriums fiir Volksbildung, Die Sdchsische 
Volksschule (Dresden, 1924). 
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lished, discipline and accomplishments will be restored 
without the measures here proposed. 

The courses of study, such as have recently been issued 
by Baden, Hesse, Berlin, and Minster, all aim to secure the 
proper relationships between freedom and restraint, power 
and material, individual and society, integrated instruction 
(Gesamtunterricht) and subjects, concentrated instruction and 
courses. Household management and cookery for girls, 
manual work for boys, English, Esperanto, stenography ! 
are finding a more permanent place, while the study of the 
Constitution is not recommended for elementary schools. 
More time is given to physical training, and an afternoon a 
week for games is already obligatory in many communities. 

Small communities are required by the state to develop 
their own school systems or to combine with neighboring 
communities into unions better able to support schools. 
In 1884 40 per cent of the schools in Saxony had only two 
classes ; in 1922 the figure was 28 per cent; in the same 
period the number of schools with eight grades rose from 7 
per cent to 36 per cent. At the earlier date there were 79 
pupils to a teacher, to-day 438, while the average size of 
classes has fallen from 47 to 34 — all noteworthy signs that 
the willingness to make sacrifices for education has increased. 

Parents’ councils. — An important part in this movement 
has been played since the Revolution by parents’ councils 
(Elternbeirdte) which have no right to supervise or regulate 
schools but serve rather to promote an understanding be- 
tween school and home. They have often given striking 
examples of devotion and work in the days of need to help 
in the maintenance of the school and the health of the chil- 
dren. Progressive teachers assemble parents for evenings 


1The Government in autumn of 1924 adopted a uniform system of short- 
hand in place of the competing systems and required its introduction in public 
schools whether as a compulsory or optional subject by April 1, 1926. 
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in the classroom to discuss with living examples the aims 
and methods of the new school, particularly the methods 
of the “‘ school of activity ”’ which is often unintelligible to 
the older generation. Parents’ evenings for the whole 
school are used for general celebrations, for lectures on 
problems of education, for statements on the needs of the 
school (collections, libraries, equipment, playgrounds, ex- 
cursions, school baths, and the like), to enable the author- 
ities to learn the wishes of parents, to obtain offers of means 
and resources for the increase and improvement of school 
apparatus (moving-picture machines, wireless equipment, 
pianos, pictures, etc.), and to win the loyalty of children out- 
side of school hours. 

At the annual elections for the parents-councils party 
such questions often come to the front as ‘bourgeois or 
socialist,” ‘‘ Christian or secular.”’ The teachers in any case 
are endeavoring to avoid raising the flag of party or denomina- 
tion or class over the school, but rather to fly the banner of 
childhood. They resolutely reject such demands as were 
made in its election platform in April by the Communist 
Party that the parents’ council must become an active agent 
of the revolutionary proletariat instead of assisting educa- 
tional bureaucracy; that it should participate with a right 
to vote at all meetings of teacher faculties; that it must 
exercise influential leadership in the provision of meals for 
school children, the selection of children for holiday camps, 
abolition of punishments of a severe kind; that it should 
decide on the removal or dismissal of teachers who are guilty 
of active opposition to the Revolution or of serious mis- 
treatment of children. 

Auxiliary schools. — Auxiliary schools ( Hilfsschulen) have 
fortunately been least affected during the periods of the War 
and inflation. The contribution that can or should be made 
by a modern large city in this field is illustrated in the Berlin 
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Regulations for Special Schools of February 9, 1924: Kin- 
dergartens for children of school age but not admitted to 
school by the school physician; preparatory classes for 
normal children retarded for reasons beyond their control ; 
auxiliary schools for abnormal pupils of different types; 
classes for feeble-minded children; special classes for chil- 
dren of defective hearing, sight, or speech, and for tubercu- 
lar children. The Congress for Educational Hygiene meet- 
ing in Munich in July presented a valuable survey of the 
status of scientific research and the progress in organization 
in this field. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Continuation schools. — The continuation school main- 
tains its progress. Although the Federal Continuation 
School Law, which required three years of compulsory attend- 
ance for forty weeks for at least eight hours a week, has 
remained a dead letter for financial reasons, Saxony, Thu- 
ringia, Anhalt, Brunswick, and Hamburg have introduced 
compulsory attendance for both sexes; other states require 
it of boys or for skilled trades. Prussia leaves the necessary 
provision wholly to the judgment of the localities, with the 
result that shortsightedness or financial timidity on the part 
of local majorities leaves the adolescent boy or girl without 
any orderly education at the most impressionable, decisive 
period of development. 

Saxony, which has taken the lead in establishing vocational 
guidance bureaus, offers the following subjects in continua- 
tion schools with a maximum of twelve hours a week between 
7 aM. and 7 p.m.: vocational information, citizenship, 
German, arithmetic, hygiene, and physical exercises with 
games. Vocational and civic training of girls includes in all 
schools household management, cookery, needlework, prin- 
ciples of education, and care of children. Even when strong 
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vocational courses are offered for clerks and saleswomen, the 
calling of the housewife and mother remains the core of the 
curriculum. Small communities are organized into school 
unions to facilitate the employment of specialist teachers, 
the provision of kitchens, the purchase of sewing machines, 
and so on. Bremen has recently compelled girls to attend 
school for a ninth year, spending half a day of four hours in 
school and the other half in some occupation, in order to 
give them a thorough preparation for the home. With 
better insight the opposition of parents and employers 
gradually disappears. At the beginning of 1924 Prussia 
issued new regulations on the optional public household-arts 
schools, the chief points of which are the limitation of classes 
to twenty in practical subjects, a total course of 1200 periods, 
and provision for a great variety of courses. Special schools 
for training women as social and welfare workers are also 
meeting with success. 

Trade education. — For the system of trade education 
Prussia in 1924 provided 7,500,000 Marks in the budget ; 
employers are also required to contribute to meet this ex- 
penditure. In 1923 there was an enrollment of 100,000 
students in commercial schools and 500,000 in vocational 
trade schools. A general survey is impossible on account 
of the great variety of institutions and because they are 
subordinated to a large number of Ministries... Continua- 
tion schools (Berufsschulen) give instruction for from three 
to twelve hours a week to pupils who are already employed 
in an occupation. Trade schools (Fachschulen) give full- 
time day instruction before entrance into or during an inter- 
val in active employment. Commercial schools, which are 
more and more assuming the character of secondary schools, 
often receive pupils from the seventh year in the elementary 
school and thus demand the choice of a career at the age of 

1See Kihne, Handbuch fiir das Berufs- und Fachschulwesen, 1923. 
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twelve. The elementary school is opposed to this interfer- 
ence with its organic structure and the increasing anarchy 
that prevents the development of a uniform national system 
of education. It is urgently necessary that all these schools 
maintained by the state, chambers of commerce, communi- 
ties, large corporations, and private bodies be subordinated 
to a single ministry; there is one strong movement to take 
them away from the Ministry of Education, another to 
centralize them there. 

Civics. — Since the Republic needs excellence not only 
in its workers but also in its citizens, civics (Staatsbiirger- 
kunde) is increasingly becoming a compulsory subject. It 
is now generally recognized in employers’ organizations and 
labor unions as well as among teachers that while the voca- 
tional school must of course promote technical progress, it 
has also a function to perform in developing the field of 
citizenship and social and vocational ethics. It should 
teach the lesson that a vocation is a moral obligation for the © 
sake of society ; it should allow the training to be permeated 
with history and politics, the humanities and philosophy ; 
and, finally, it should fill the students with the desire and 
ability to realize their personality. 

This new point of view is the cause of the efforts of teach- 
ers in continuation, trade, and commercial schools to obtain 
for their institutions the same recognition and privileges as 
schools of the same level for general culture. Thuringia was— 
a pioneer in preparing for this development through its 
Education Law of April 23, 1924, which created continuation, 
middle, and higher schools. The Federal Government is 
considering the establishment of an intermediate certificate 
(Zeugnis der mittleren Reife) in place of the former certificate 
that entitled its holder to one year military service and 
admission to certain appointments in administration, com- 
merce, and industry. It is intended that this intermediate 
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certificate should be based on the standard obtained at the 
end of Untersekunda in a secondary school. Realschools, 
trade schools with courses of at least two years, and fully 
organized intermediate schools will be allowed to grant the 
certificate, although there is the danger that active, able 
elementary pupils will remain permanently de-graded. 
The boy, for example, who leaves the intermediate school on 
account of poverty after the third year is eligible for an 
intermediate position in the civil service; the boy who 
completes the elementary school finds obstacles in the way 
of his advancement although the phrase, ‘“‘ an open road for 
ability ’’ ( Freie Bahn der Trichtigen), is on everybody’s lips. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 


Intermediate schools (Mittelschulen, taking pupils from 
the fifth to the ninth or tenth school year, Rektoratschulen, 
and higher girls’ schools belong to this group) are faced with 
strong competition through the establishment of advanced 
classes in the elementary schools and the development of 
continuation and trade schools. The Deutscher Philologen- 
verband has recently denied these schools the right to exist 
and has recommended realschools in their place. This 
type of school has on one side been attacked as an obstacle 
in the way of a common school system (Hinheitsschule), and 
praised on the other as a necessary institution for the general 
education of the middle classes and as a good preparation 
for commercial, agricultural, and technical trade schools. 
It has the support of Dr. Boelitz, the Prussian Minister of 
Education, and a new course of study is proposed to replace 
that issued in 1910. The intermediate school teachers at 
their conference in 1924 severely attacked the upward devel- 
opment of the elementary school. Such vacillation and 
uncertainty are German traits. Every type of school 
arouses the antagonism of some group of interested teachers 
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and parents who emphatically defend every feature hallowed 
by tradition and fight with determination for every hour of 
its schedule. The result is that amid the efforts to secure 
agreement and compromise the chaos in German education 
grows greater every year. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Since the Revolution two new types of secondary schools 
have been established, the Deutsche Oberschule and the Auf- 
bauschule. The first aims to educate a man with a German 
stamp by introducing him to German cultural life in the past 
and present, but owing to university requirements is com- 
pelled to include two foreign languages. The second, the 
Aufbauschule, is an administrative measure, aiming to pre- 
pare exceptionally gifted pupils, mainly in rural districts, for 
university entrance in six years following seven years of 
elementary education. This experiment indicates a way 
out of the former blind alley of the elementary school, pro- 
vides an opportunity for advancement to children whose 
intellectual ability has developed late, and enables parents 
to keep their children at home up to thirteen years of age. 
In 1924 Prussia had 70 state and 8 city schools of this type, 
most of them created out of the normal schools that have 
closed. The Ministry is thoroughly satisfied with its work. 
In Bavaria and Baden, however, admission to the universi- 
ties is denied to graduates from this new type of school. 

Hamburg is experimenting with an eight-year secondary 
school, which is recognized only by Saxony, Wiirttemberg, 
Thuringia, and a few smaller states. In this way the total 
length of schooling remains the same with four years in the 
common school (Grundschule) and eight years in the second- 
ary school in place of three years in the preparatory school 
and nine in the secondary school. The advocates of this 
reform expect complete success provided the secondary 
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school is rid of the burden of incompetent, lazy pupils and 
relieved of the overloaded curriculum in favor of intensive 
study of what is really worthwhile. The opponents, far 
more numerous and influential, fear ‘‘ immeasurable damage 
to the cultural level of our people ”’ as a result of shortening 
the course, and demand that a year of the common school be 
sacrificed, since thirteen years of schooling would be econom- 
ically intolerable. The question should be decided along 
these lines by the new Federal Parliament. A Society for 
the Protection of the Secondary Schools (Schutzgemeinschaft 
fiir die héheren Schulen), consisting of a large number of 
scientific, economic, and teachers’ organizations, is using its 
influence with the parties of the Right in this direction. 

In all states there is strong movement to the secondary 
schools. In Saxony between 1884 and 1922 the enrollment 
in schools with Latin rose 90 per cent, in schools without 
Latin 300 per cent, in girls’ schools 650 per cent, while the 
increase in the elementary schools was only 35 per cent. 
Only one fifth, however, remains in the secondary schools 
to graduation, as is shown by the average size of classes in 
1921-22 from Sezta to Oberprima: 40, 36, 36, 31, 27, 25, 19, 
16, 16. 

The desertion of schools with Latin as the central subject 
is general. A Society of Friends of the Humanistic Gymna- 
sium (Verein der Freunde des humanistischen Gymnasiums) 
is endeavoring to stem the tide. English is more and more 
taking the place as the first foreign language, because it is 
best adapted to the psychological make-up of ten-year old — 
pupils, and because of all foreign cultures the English-Ameri- 
can is for us the most important. Dr. Hellpach, the Min- 
ister of Education in Baden, believes the school with Latin 
and English to be the school of the future. French is declin- 
ing, partly for nationalistic reasons, partly on account of 
Spanish, which in Prussia, where it has been introduced in 
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more than one hundred schools, and particularly in Hamburg 
and Bremen, is frequently obligatory in the Oberrealschule 
and the Deutsche Oberschule. The lack of teachers and text- 
books for this language prevents a wider extension of this 
experiment. 

“ Germany abroad’”’ (Ausland-Deutschtum) is attracting 
considerable attention, since pupils are bound to it by living 
connections. There is no intention here of carrying politics 
or a nationalistic program into the school, but to awaken 
an understanding of these remnants of the people beyond our 
borders. Almost every subject can be utilized for this pur- 
pose which in the last analysis only aims to inspire genuine 
love for German character and German people. A Prussian 
regulation of April 4, 1924, gives timely suggestions for 
instruction in music. Physical exercise, including swimming 
and rowing, are gaining in esteem. The Prussian Ministry 
has also issued regulations for the examination of teachers 
of rowing. Associations of pupils for gymnastics, sports, ex- 
cursions, inspired chiefly by the Youth Movement (Jugend- 
bewegung), are cooperating toward an internal reconstruc- 
tion of the school. Participation in political societies, of 
which the Anti-Semitic and Anti-Republican have the pref- 
erence, has been prohibited in all states. 

According to general opinion the secondary school should 
not submit exclusively to the prescriptions of the university ; 
but should pursue its own inner law and also more nearly 
meet the needs of the nonacademic occupations, for at 
present only 55 per cent of the graduates enter the univer- 
sity, while the remainder take up business careers which are 
demanding higher educational qualifications. To meet 
these and to satisfy at the same time the varying needs and 
capacities, the upper stage of the secondary school is becom- 
ing more flexible, a direction in which Liibeck above all is 
making far-reaching experiments. 
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The movement for a flexible organization in the last years 
and for uniformity of school type in the early years is a 
development approved even by the Deutscher Philologen- 
verein. In its theses for 1924 this society drafts this pro- 
posal: The general four-year common school is followed by 
a three-year superstructure of secondary schools, which is 
divided into two groups: (a) one group with Latin as a 
preparation for theGymnasium, Realgymnasium, and Deutsche 
Oberschule; (b) another group with one modern foreign lan- 
guage preparatory to the Reformgymnasium, Oberrealschule, 
Realschule, Lyzeum, etc. The middle stage ( Untertertia to 
Untersekunda) should pursue the fundamental cultural sub- 
jects — German humanities, foreign languages, mathematics, 
and natural sciences — in such a way that the differentia- 
tion of school types would not result in one-sided education. 
Schools that provide for flexibility in the upper stage should 
enjoy the same privileges as schools with fixed programs. 

The memorandum of the Ministry on the Reorganization 
of Prussian Secondary Education (Denkschrift zur Neuord- 
nung des preussischen héheren Schulwesens) presents entirely 
different views, which have been seriously contested since 
the beginning of the year. The fundamental ideas in it are: 
surrender of the ideal of a general education which rests on 
the attempt to teach everything to everybody ; sharp differ- 
entiation of the four nine-year types, each of which should 
develop a definite field; complete equality of privileges in 
these four schools; assurance of cultural unity through an 
emphasis in all types on cultural courses in German, history, ° 
geography, philosophy, religion, and art; training of will 
and character as well as intellect. The determining point of 
view is not the bent of the best of the pupils but the educa- 
tive materials, the thorough study of definite fields of culture 
according to the particular school. The special function of 
the Gymnasium is to give the pupils an intensive understand- 
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ing of antiquity through source materials; ability to trans- 
late from German into the classical language is no longer 
aimed at. The Realgymnasium attempts to study modern 
Kuropeanism and its influence on our culture since the 
Renaissance and Reformation; two foreign languages 
receive chief attention with Latin as subsidiary and mathe- 
matics and natural sciences in a subordinate position. In 
the Oberrealschule mathematics and natural sciences occupy 
the first place, while modern languages serve primarily to 
give an understanding of the culture of foreign peoples 
today. The Deutsche Oberschule concentrates on national 
culture which also serves as a standard for evaluating foreign 
cultures. The secondary schools for girls have not been 
greatly modified. 

Although the thirty-hour week is basic, this number is 
exceeded by periods for physical training, music, and elective 
studies, so that in the middle and upper stages the aver- 
age program requires thirty-four or thirty-six hours. In 
future the cost of optional supplementary subjects, such as 
Latin in the Oberrealschule or English and Hebrew in the 
Gymnasium, must be met by parents or public or private 
organizations. The courses of study that are to be issued 
will only contain suggestions and general principles on the 
basis of which each institution will itself determine the scope 
of its work, the selection of material, and its own particular 
features. There are promised reform regulations for promo- 
tions and examinations on more flexible lines, reform of 
method through activity instruction, reform of homework 
through individual adaptation, and elimination of tasks that 
cannot be tested. 

Not a single one of the reform proposals has remained 
uncontested, although Dr. Boelitz and Counselor Dr. 
Richert at no point made any radical breach in historical 
continuity. Some discontent was aroused by the haste 
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with which for reasons of economy a number of transitional 
measures had to be put into effect as early as Easter, 1924, 
and by the failure to secure in advance an understanding 
with other states. Many felt that a subordinate place was 
assigned to mathematics and natural sciences, subjects which 
are regarded as indispensable aids to cultural unity because 
they develop self-reliance, a sense of realities, and sound 
critical ability. Others, fearing the disappearance of the 
Gymnasium, would prevent the rise of the Deutsche Ober- 
schule. Others again object to the one-sidedness of the four 
types of schools, which necessitate premature vocational 
choice and appear to be too inflexible and unpsychological. 
There is also a desire not to permit the complete abandon- 
ment of the experiment inherent in the Frankfort system to 
provide a common foundation for all school types. Protests 
were made by numerous organizations such as the Prussian 
Parliament, the Preussischer Philologenverein, Verband 
Deutscher Hochschulen, Technische Hochschulen Deutsch- 
lands, Deutscher Verband Technisch-wissenschaftlicher 
Vereine, Fuldaer Bischofskonferenz (the last because of the 
course in philosophy without denominational bias), Bund 
Entschiedener Schulreformer, etc. The chief opposing views 
have been assembled in Das héhere Schulwesen and as a 
matter of fact strengthen the conviction of the sponsors of 
the reform that they have followed the correct middle path. 

Objections have been raised to the time schedule by every .- 
subject matter group — teachers of mathematics, history, 
and ancient and modern languages. ‘Time schedules should 
be drafted by a dictator, for a commission of representatives 
of different schools and subjects, meeting on an equal foot- 
ing, would only succeed in arousing bitter antagonism. A 
decree of the Ministry of October 31, 1924, regulates the 
time schedules of each school type and the courses of study 
are being worked out in agreement with it; as regards the 
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figures issued early in the year concessions are made on a 
few points, although the Ministry expressly maintains that 
the principles of the earlier memorandum are strictly fol- 
lowed. It requests the staunchest codperation of all pro- 
fessions on the courses of study and expects suggestions for 
the whole school system as well as for each individual sub- 
ject. The matter will be decided in 1925. 

Fees are required in the secondary schools of all states. 
In Prussia, for example, the fees are 10 marks a month, 
which nonstate institutions may raise by 25 per cent; a 
reduction of 25 per cent is allowed for the second child in a 
family and 50 per cent for the third. To balance these new 
and favorable terms the number of free places in 1924 was 
reduced from 15 to 10 per cent. Of the tuition fees 7.5 per 
cent are used for maintenance grants whose introduction is 
due to the Constitution and which aim to make it possible 
for exceptionally able pupils to enter or remain in a second- 
ary school by the grant of a monthly contribution to the 
parents to meet the cost of maintenance. They serve to 
promote an organized selection of pupils and are beginning 
to receive small contributions from the federal and state 
governments and the local authorities. 

In Saxony the fees are 8 marks a month with 30 per cent 
free places. Hamburg has a scale of fees based on income 
and provides 14 per cent free places. In spite of all efforts 
to open the secondary schools to pupils of ability from all 
classes of society, they are still in many places class schools. 
Mediocre and inferior pupils from the upper classes fill them 
in large numbers; able pupils from the working classes are 
found only rarely. The following facts are illustrative: In 
Neuk6lln, an industrial suburb of Berlin, there is one second- 
ary school pupil to 7.6 elementary school pupils; in Charlot- 
tenburg one to 2.4; in Wilmersdorf, a residential suburb, one 
to 1.1. 
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TEACHERS 


Preparation and certification — elementary teachers. — 
The preparation of elementary school teachers is in process 
of complete transformation. Following Article 143 of the 
Constitution that ‘‘ The preparation of teachers is to be 
organized uniformly throughout the Republic according to 
the principles that apply generally to higher education,”’ 
the traditional normal schools will have completely dis- 
appeared by 1926. The Federal Government refrains from 
setting up new standards, while each state is beginning to 
develop a different system. There is in fact no need for 
haste since there is everywhere an excess of teachers,! which 
will increase because of the decline in the number of children. 

The Prussian Ministry decided in October on graduation 
from a nine-year secondary school as fulfilling the require- 
ments of general academic training. It plans now to estab- 
lish about thirty-five pedagogical academies organized on a 
denominational basis and giving a two-year professional 
course. They are not to form part of the university, and are 
to lay the emphasis on the educational, social, religious, and 
physical training side in the effort to reach the important 
synthesis between theory of education and craftsmanship in 
practice. 

The teaching profession, however, demands that all 
separatist training be abandoned, that every public teacher 
be given the best possible preparation, and that the gap 
between the two groups of teachers be bridged. They do 


1 In Prussia there are 24,000 young teachers without positions while 8,000 
more are only employed as substitutes. In many towns there are no teachers 
under thirty yearsof age. From January Ist, 1925, a limited number of young 
teachers are to be given subsidies by the state (500 to 750 marks a year) to con- 
tinue their studies in order to prevent the whole supply of energetic, well- 
qualified candidates turning to new professions. There is no prospect that the 
army of unemployed teachers will be absorbed before 1932. 
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not want merely the study of pedagogy and the auxiliary 
subjects, but the right to elect and pursue an academic or 
esthetic subject as they please. Thuringia and Saxony, 
in spite of the strong opposition of a political and financial 
nature, have agreed to these principles and have thus carried 
out the suggestions of the Federal Educational Conference 
of 1920. 

The Pedagogical Institute at Dresden, founded in 1923, 
is an integral part of the Technical High School, while that 
at Leipzig, founded in 1924, is a research institute along- 
side of the University, and the students are matriculated 
both at the University and at the Pedagogical Institute. 
The aim of the Institute is not merely theprofessional train- 
ing of intending teachers and the teaching of accepted educa- 
tional theory, but the promotion and advancement of the 
science of education with special reference to the elementary 
school. ‘To familiarize the students with the practical work 
of a city elementary school they are required to undertake 
independent research and to acquaint themselves with the 
nature of the teacher’s work. The course of three years 
includes general theory, history, philosophy and psychology 
of education, anthropology, sociology, general and special 
method, and one academic subject to be elected. A con- 
servatory, an art academy, and a workshop afford in addition 
the opportunity for training in the arts and technical sub- 
jects. In the sixth semester a student may present himself 
for the state examination, the passing of which entitles him 
to appointment in an elementary school. In this way prog- 
ress has been made to a solution of the central problem of 
selecting practically teachers who have a real calling. 

Vocational teachers. — The much-contested attempt to 
find a completely new basis for the training of elementary 
school teachers has naturally had a salutary influence on the 
preparation of vocational school teachers. In Saxony these 
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follow a course of eight semesters after at least a year of 
practical work in their own special branch. The commercial 
teachers in Prussia attend the University for three years. 
A detailed statement on the need of university training for 
all industrial teachers was made by them at their meeting 
in Cassel in October, 1924. 

Secondary teachers. — The four-year course for secondary 
school teachers is, as is generally recognized, in need of 
improvement on the side of educational theory. Hitherto 
the University has failed to consider the professional aim in 
addition to the purely academic training. The Preussischer 
Philologenverband has made thoroughgoing suggestions for 
giving greater attention in the future to the theory and prac- 
tice of education, even contemplating the necessity of extend- 
ing the length of the course. Since, however, there is here 
also an excess of candidates,! there is no hurry to introduce 
reforms. 

Salaries and pensions. — Teachers come under the Fed- 
eral Salary Regulation for civil servants, which provides for 
thirteen groups and some special salaries for secretaries of 
state, ministers, etc. There are as a rule eight steps in each 
group with automatic promotion according to length of 
service every two years. Teachers are included in the 
following groups: 


TABLE 3 


Groups VI and VII: Special teachers of physical training, drawing, and 
needlework. 

Groups VII, VIII, IX: Elementary school teachers. Group VIII is reached 
at about forty-two years of age and group IX at fifty- 
two. 

Groups VIII and IX: Intermediate school teachers. 

Groups VIII, IX, X: Continuation and vocational teachers. 

Groups X, XI, XII: | Elementary school inspectors, and teachers and 
principals in secondary schools. 


1 There are still 4,000 candidates who willnot be permanently appointed 
until they are thirty-three years of age. 
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Since the cost of living rose! and the peace salaries have 
not yet been reached by all groups, new salary advances were 
issued as a result of pressure from the Union of Civil Serv- 
ants on April 1, June 1, and December 1. 


TABLE 4 


PRESENT SALARIES ! 


Group VI 1794-2676 marks 
Group VII 2310-3432 
Group VIII 2640-3960 
Group IX 3102-4554 
Group X 3960-5940 
Group XI 4620-6930 
Group XII 5346-7920 


1With the mark at par; 7.e., approximately 4 marks to the dollar. 


The basic salary is supplemented by a grant for rent; 
the communities are divided into five classes according to 
rents, so that a teacher can receive a grant ranging from 246 
marks to 1,122 marks. Since at the moment the rents have 
not reached their peace-time maxima, only 85 per cent of the 
grant is being paid. 

Married teachers receive an annual bonus for their wives 
of 144 marks; and an annual bonus for each child — 216 
marks per child up to six years of age, 240 marks be- 
tween six and fourteen, 264 marks between fourteen and 
twenty-one. The Federal Minister of Finance was of the 
opinion in autumn that “ the salaries of civil servants are 
still on a scale which provides the large majority with only 
the minimum for existence.’’ 

The pension at the end of ten years of service amounts to 
thirty-five per cent of final salary received and rises with 
each year of service by two per cent until the completion of 
twenty-five years of service and then by one per cent. The 


1 The Federal index number was 114.7 on December 29, 1923; 107 on April 
1, 1924; 113 on May 28, 1924; and 122 on November 26, 1924. 
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maximum of eighty per cent of final salary is attained after 
forty years of salary. 

Tenure and status. — Appointment as teacher on per- 
manent tenure is usually obtained at about twenty-six or 
twenty-seven. In Prussia the state alone has the right to 
make appointments in school districts with seven teachers ; 
where from eight to twenty-five teachers are employed, two 
thirds are appointed by the local authorities from a list in 
each case of three candidates recognized as qualified by the 
supervisory authority, which appoints the remaining one 
third of the teachers. In districts with more than twenty- 
five teachers the state fills one third of the positions and 
leaves the rest to the local authority. School and church 
positions are still closely associated in Prussia, so that an 
appointment may go only to him who undertakes to perform 
the duties of precentor and organist. The “ church school 
teachers ”’ are striving to separate the two offices and make 
their own private arrangements with the church. 

In Saxony the Ministry proposes three candidates to the 
school committee of a local community and leaves the selec- 
tion to it. It does, however, retain in its hands the direct 
appointment of one hundred teachers a year. 

The appointment of secondary teachers hitherto depended 
solely on seniority; the new regulation of April 1, 1924, for 
candidates for positions in secondary schools in Prussia, 
provides that appointment in the future shall depend on 
qualifications. The selection is made on the basis of aca- 
demic and professional ability and on the records of examina- 
tions, probationary service, and personality. The Philologen- 
verband is opposed to this plan and proposes that seniority 
be inserted as a supplementary consideration. 

The Berlin regulation of March 3, 1924, may be cited 
as an example with reference to teaching load; almost 
the same practice is found all over the country, although 
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many states make no provision for a reduction according 
to age. 


TABLE 5 
TEACHERS 
ScHoou PRINCIPAL 

To 45 To 55 After 55 
Periods Periods Periods Periods 

Mlementary ic! ¢.7 te le « 12 29 27 24 

PCRMEISLGs eek. ww ae 12 28 26 24 

PEST Us en ees |, 8. tO Le 20 23 20 


Women teachers in Prussia have two hours less than men 
and correspondingly lower salaries. Reductions in teaching 
load are permitted in cases of serious physical disability, for 
administration of large libraries and museums, for excep- 
tionally large classes, or for teaching particularly difficult 
subjects. 

The disciplinary regulations for teachers have remained 
unchanged for decades — in Prussia since 1852. A reform 
is urgently needed and the Federal Government is engaged 
in drafting a civil service law which would also involve a 
revision in this field. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


In spite of the enthusiastic and successful research in the 
field of psychological tests and measurements, they are not 
applied to the same extent as in the United States. The 
first important experiment in the selection of gifted children 
made for the Berlin schools for gifted children (Begabten- 
Schulen), by Moede and Piorkowski, who selected pupils 
after seven years in the elementary schools to be graduated 
from the Gymnasium after six years, was concluded in Octo- 
ber, 1923, with satisfactory results; the same has been true 
of the selection made in Hamburg in 1918 by Professor Wil- 
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liam Stern. On the whole, however, practical teachers are 
not enthusiastic over intelligence tests; they would like to 
have in addition a sound method for measuring in the fields 
of emotion and will. 

The Prussian Suggestions for Admission to Secondary 
Schools, published in 1924, recommend that : 


The application of experimental methods of examination 
should not be excluded, but they are only to be used and 
recommended in cases where the teachers concerned have 
a real mastery of them. They are approved only in so 
far as pupils are not subjected to any burden and are to be 
employed in addition to, but not as a substitute for, the 
general examination. 


Psychological specialists are found in schools only excep- 
tionally. The leadership in the evaluation of experimental 
methods is in cities with psychological institutes, such as 
Hamburg, Munich, and Leipzig, where teachers of different 
types of schools are codperating in the discovery of suitable 
tests for entrance requirements. Vocational guidance bu- 
reaus are also using them to an increasing extent; Liibeck 
leads in this field. 

Since subnormal children have been well cared for in 
auxiliary schools, special classes, and the like, there is an 
obvious tendency to discover supernormal children in all 
grades of society. Germany cannot afford to allow its 
talented children to go to waste; she needs leaders in all 
fields. 


MeEpDICAL AND SoctAL WELFARE 


Prussia leaves the appointment of school physicians to 
the resources of districts and communities, while the smaller 
states impose legal compulsion on the localities. The effects 
of the War and the inflation period are still distressingly 
noticeable in our children. In industrial districts a good 
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half of the children were undernourished. Height and 
weight have everywhere fallen alarmingly below the peace 
standards. Almost ten per cent of school beginners were 
refused admission in many places on account of physical 
defects, anemia, etc. Further must be added the lack of 
satisfactory hygienic clothing, adequate cleanliness, and 
heating and ventilation in the school for economic reasons, 
and shocking living conditions with their moral dangers.! 
The complaints of poor accomplishments in all types of 
schools are accordingly intelligible; nervous irritability and 
distraction, poor attention and memory, unconquerable 
sleepiness, dizziness, and fainting are obstacles to school 
progress. 

The American work in children’s aid was of tremendous 
benefit; this can now be gradually taken over by the com- 
munities which provide school meals, country homes for 
city children, and holiday homes in the mountains and at the 
seaside. At the present moment much progress is being 
made, but in the winter of 1923-24 it needed the codperation 
of all the powers of public bodies, parents, physicians, and 
teachers to save the German youth from direct physical and 
moral ruin. It is true that on February 14, 1924, an excel- 
lent Child Welfare Law (Jugendwohlfahrtsgesetz) went into 
effect throughout the Republic, but for the present the 
states and local authorities are not compelled to carry out 
its regulations, which entail new tasks or an actual extension 
of existing duties. 

The school is endeavoring to counteract the physical 
distress by introducing a third period for physical exercise, 
with afternoon play, rhythmic exercises and folk dancing, 
swimming, which is now compulsory in many places, skating, 
breathing exercises, monthly excursions, and school journeys, 
for which there is now available a plentiful supply of chil- 


1—n Berlin, for example, 150,000 families had only a single room each. 
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dren’s hostels. Through the active solicitation of teachers 
it is now frequently possible to lodge classes on tour in pri- 
vate homes. The Berlin Provincial School Board recently 
recommended for hardening purposes, in spite of the preju- 
dices of parents, short trunks, stockings, and shoes as the 
uniform for gymnastics. Hence the cry of “ exercising in 
the nude.’’ The public will have to accustom itself to this 
as well as to a radical change in physical training in accord- 
ance with new biological and physiological research. Open- 
air schools and organized sun and air baths are finding an 
increasing number of advocates; some cities are providing 
special orthopedic exercises for physical defectives. The 
Deutsche Naturforscher und Aerzte urged, at their meeting 
at Innsbruck in 1924, improved training in hygiene for 
teachers and arranged for the establishment of such courses. 
The Deutsche Tagung fiir Kérpererzichung, meeting in Berlin 
in May, discussed intensively the daily period for physical 
training, the equipment of playgrounds and exercise rooms, 
and the preparation of general and special teachers; it 
recommended chairs in physical education in the universi- 
ties and the adoption of this field as a compulsory subject 
for all teachers. Some universities would require physical 
training of all students in order to provide a substitute for 
that previously given in the army. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


The universities have been so successful in opposing 
drastic changes as a consequence of the Revolution, that to 
members of the political Left both professors and students 
appear to be the centers of reaction. They prefer to remain 
as they have been, the seats of pure, absolute science without 
being subjected to state or political pressure and still less to 
utilitarian demands. They refuse to be shaken from their 
formula of association for research and teaching, although 
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they would become more living and genuine through mutual 
codperation with the forces of industry and the state, of 
society and the people, of which there have already been 
examples. By the side of natural sciences, medicine, and 
technology the newer social sciences are pressing for a 
place. 

There is need in the universities, as for the whole popula- 
tion and every individual, of a combination of the general 
survey with specialization. The separate sciences must 
find points of contact with the whole of knowledge. Unless 
they return to a philosophical summation, the victory will 
go to the irrational elements which are eager for admission 
to the university and contest what is on the whole a positivist 
attitude. A strong tendency to turn away from science to 
occultism, theosophy, and religious and other sects, is under- 
mining the authority of the university, the more so because 
at present it is unable to offer a representative philosophy. 
It has, therefore, lost, perhaps forever, the quiet certainty 
and self-assurance of the past. It should find a way of 
combining research and professional and cultural training 
with the formula — more philosophy, more life values, more 
spiritual values, more freedom. 

A significant measure is the establishment in Berlin of an 
examination for admission to the university without the 
secondary school graduation certificate. Recently the way 
has been opened to those who because of their development 
or age are not in a position to take the matriculation exam- 
ination, but who by reason of personality and ability offer 
certain proof that they can pursue an academic course and 
at the close be able to render excellent service in the old or 
some new occupation. The applications, which are numer- 
ous, are very carefully sifted, and rightly so. 

The enrollment in the universities is abnormally great. 
In the summer of 1923 there were 76,608 men and 8,761 
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women, regular students, and 17,500 auditors. The corre- 
sponding figures in 1914 were 56,691, 4,057, and 8,000. The 
increase in theology and medicine is slight; large numbers 
flock to chemistry, agriculture, political economy, and law. 
In the technical high schools there has been an increase of 
127 per cent in spite of poverty and reduction in the size of 
the Republic. One reason for this is the system of working 
one’s way through the university (now followed by 20 per 
cent) which prolongs the period of study ; there are also many 
irregular students who study in the evenings after the day’s 
work. A decrease was noticeable in the summer of 1924, 
probably because the fees rose to prewar level, so that the 
cost each semester is between 120 marks and 140 marks, but 
reduced or remitted for needy students. 

Education does not yet have a separate chair in many 
universities but is usually taught as a subsidiary subject by 
professors of psychology or philosophy. The majority of 
university teachers are not as strongly opposed to the admis- 
sion of education as they were before the War. The subject 
has not been carried far enough by scholars who could win 
for it general recognition as a science in its own right. As 
a cultural subject the status of education is improving and 
the statement of Professor Aloys Fischer at the opening of 
the Educational Congress at Munich in 1924 is sound: 


The universities are convinced that education has an 
important part to play in their faculties and constitution, 
and they are recognizing the necessity of promoting as 
far as possible the continued development of educational 
research and theory. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The central problem in this period of transition, the 
development of a new educational ideal, seems to many 
insoluble. This problem is, indeed, one which marks the 
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dividing line between those who are dissatisfied with the 
present rate of progress and those who fear too rapid 
changes. ‘The first group is guided by idealistic, perhaps 
Utopian, schemes; the latter is convinced that a national 
system of education must spring from the soil and for that 
reason prefers progress by evolution to revolutionary change. 
Professor Litt of Leipzig pointed out convincingly at the 
educational congress in Munich that we must abandon all 
hope of uniformity of educational ideal; for us there is 
nothing but the mutual recognition of different points of view 
and the educational consequences that follow therefrom. 
Questions like those of moral instruction, sex education, 
esthetic education, training for citizenship, which are the 
concern of the moment, are as little within reach of a solu- 
tion. On the question of national education which is so 
strongly urged to-day and which conflicts with the views 
of the internationally minded, we must at least be ready for 
a compromise. The greatest diversity of opinion prevails 
in the reform of the teaching of history ; even the Interna- 
tional History Conference of the Bund Entschiedener Schul- 
reformer in October, 1924, could find no single position on 
which to agree, although all present were unanimous in 
searching for the truth. As did all important meetings of 
the year, they brought to the attention of all the tremendous 
problem of the day, a crisis in civilization such as has not 
been experienced since the close of the Middle Ages. The 
gods worshiped until now, particularly science, appear to 
many to be idols, the expression of a dying world. Still 
German educators are not on that account resigning them- 
selves without courage or spirit to the view that the end has 
come for the Occident. In spite of the distress and delusions 
of the last few years they remain loyal to their universal task 
of molding the earth out of a chaotic conflict of opposing 
ambitions into a moral cosmos by means of education. 
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STATISTICS 
The latest available statistics are for 1921-22. 


TABLE 6 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND ENROLLMENT 


2 sytem eatitie? Marin Pupits 
oO IL 

iebersors: CHOOLS CHOOL PuPILs 1) ores stony, 
Pub Pri Boys Girls Rozopis 

Prussia . .|36,106,000| 33,281] 413] 2,760,795 | 2,700,799 | 5,461,594 | 13,964 

Bavaria . .| 7,054,000] 7,370] 61| 520,153] 525,406|1,045,559| 5,061 

Saxony . .| 4,663,000) 2,197) 41] 355,901|) 364,273) 720,174] 8,396 


Wiirttemberg| 2,519,000) 2,820} 8| 173,885] 188,369] 361,754 389 
German 
Republic .|59,182,000|52,779|675| 4,467,513 | 4,439,807 | 8,907,320 | 35,584 


TABLE 7 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Ports, Fuuiu Time TEACHERS BCS g H Punk 
Portra-| 7, }woures| £8 | Grass 

ae Men Women Total |roMeENn ss 2 
Prussivtt ie. Ol olis 86,511 | 30,073 | 116,584 | 25.8 | 46.8 | 44.4 
BS Varin wie sll aone 15,843 8,191 24,034 | 34.1 | 43.5 | 50.3 
DAXONY)ss\ 62) pil OL Oat 14,696 1,977 16,673 | 11.9 | 48.2 | 34.1 
Wiirttemberg . .| 143.6 6,315 1,321 7,636 | 17.3 | 47.4 | 50.1 


German Republic | 150.3 | 147,052 | 49,118 | 196,170 25.0 45.8 | 42.9 


TABLE 8 


S1zE OF CLASSES 





Pupits NuMBER OF CLASSES PupiLs NUMBER OF CLASSES 
Up to 30 34,418 51 to 60 33,528 

31 to 40 57,650 61 to 70 13,761 

41 to 50 61,656 over 70 6,480 


Total Number of Classes 207,493 
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TABLE 9 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS BY GRADES 


Grapes Pec eal aca on ae bors oer tate oe 
DEMUCLESCROOIS gi. =< +. » +) 17,902 33.9 820,467 9.2 
Two grades (one teacher). . . . 4,889 9.3 318,947 3.6 
Two grades (two teachers) . . . 8,527 16.1 857,920 9.7 
iaremurades™ $9). 8s xs os |. 0. 7,608 14.4 979,832 | 11.0 
WOEPECOCH tae, be hres ote | 3,841 7.3 687,722 Gk 
GRECO pene tesn Ries cw veh ues 1,263 2.4 310,108 3.5 
othe aisle (Ch a ln 1,670 Fe 535,728 6.0 
Seven grades aT: BT ie eee 3,380 6.4 | 1,834,939 | 20.6 
Eight and nine erades tent aes Me ap 3,673 COP e2s048,020 7 20et 


Nine-graded schools are found especially in Wiirttemberg 
and Baden; in the whole country there are 389 with 312,243 
pupils. Since the German teaching body does not regard 
schools of one, two, or three grades as meeting the sense of the 
Federal Constitution on “ suitably organized schools,’’ and 
emphasizes the need of schools of four, five, and six grades 
as a minimum, about one third of the elementary school 
population according to the above figures have inadequate, 
one sixth the minimum, and one half suitably organized school 
opportunities. 


TABLE 10 
CONTINUATION AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
INampberoléschoois 74/5". ree A 26,226 
Number of pupils (boys) . . . . . 41,894,199 
Number of pupils (girls) . . . . . 669,418 
Full time teachers (men) .... . 10,068 
Full time teachers (women) ... . 5,616 
Part time teachers (men) . ... . 66,748 
Part time teachers (women) ... . 9,731 
TABLE 11 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 
INUINDEEOSGNOOIS? viata te et ne 1,743 
Number of pupils (boys) . . . . 148,554 
Number of pupils cE) Mew eitinns mol OO OU 
Teachers (men) . . Seley oe cs 6,449 


‘Teachers’(women) .° wo). 4). 6,406 
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TABLE 12 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 














Type oF ScHOOL NUMBER PUPILS TEACHERS 
Gymnasium and Progymnasium . ... . ble 152,367 | 10,051 
Realgymnasium and Realprogymnasium . . 322 115,615 6,680 
Oberrealschule and Realschule. . . . . . 505 184,007 9,397 
pecondary pcnodis for Griris.. fie. sialon 823 299,190 | 14,831 





In Prussia the enrollment in secondary schools between 
February 1, 1914, and May 1, 1923, showed an increase of 
18 per cent, but the number of teachers did not show a 
corresponding rise. Kwunze- Kalender for 1923 states that 
there has been a shift in the beginning years from the Latin 
to the Latinless schools, and in fact a general tendency 
toward modern language schools. In 1923, 72 schools with 
Latin as the beginning language were being transformed in 
this direction. Of 71 schools in process of development 
only 3 are Gymnasiums, 33 Realgymnasiums, and 25 Real 
schools; while 10 are of the new types (6 Deutsche Ober- 
schulen and 4 Aufbauschulen). 

General. — In Prussia there has been a decrease since 
1911 of 2.12 per cent in the number of children of school 
age, owing to loss of territory, but the number of elementary 
schools has increased by 2.27 per cent. The 33,281 schools 
had 117,836 teachers, 123,040 classes, and 114,201 class- 
rooms. Of the classes 23,356 were for boys, 23,145 for girls, 
and 76,539 (mainly rural) were mixed. 

Separate elementary schools for physical and mental defec- 
tives numbered 441 with 41,592 pupils. Manual work was 
taught in 1,577 and household arts in 2,262 elementary 
schools. Only 4,125 schools had gymnasiums. There were 
available 11,583 teachers’ libraries with 1,575,953 volumes 
for 92 per cent of city and 38 per cent of rural teachers, 
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with 4,082,610 volumes for 3,882,018 pupils, almost equally. 
About four fifths of the schools have school libraries divided 
between city and rural districts. School material was pro- 
vided free in 3,848 schools for 355,584 pupils. 

School medical inspection (mainly by part time physi- 
cians) was provided in 9,874 schools for 3,098,590 pupils 
(56.7 per cent) ; and care of teeth, in which Bonn serves as 
a model, in 3,795 schools for 1,527,305 pupils (27.9 per cent). 

Of the teaching positions 66.7 per cent are Protestant and 
32.8 per cent Roman Catholic; of the pupils 62.8 per cent 
are Protestant, 35.8 per cent Roman Catholic; Jewish chil- 
dren number 15,000. Only 4 per cent of the elementary 
schools are interdenominational. In 1921 there were 55 
schools with 26,291 pupils without religious instruction ; in 
addition 93,000 pupils were exempted on the request of their 
parents. 

Of the children between six and fourteen 89.1 per cent were 
in elementary schools, 10 per cent in intermediate and 
secondary schools, and 0.9 per cent attended no school. 
The corresponding figures in 1911 were 91.1, 7.8, and 1.1 per 
cent. 

The age distribution of teachers was as follows: 


TABLE 13 
WoMEN MEN 
AGE 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Under 40 54.67 70.29 
40 to 60 39.67 SisZ2 
Over 60 Fou 2.49 


As compared with 1911 the number of men teachers has 
grown by 10.1 per cent, that of women by 33.6 per cent. 
The percentage of women to men has increased from 22.27 
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per cent to 25.8 per cent. Two thirds of all the teachers 
participated in the War. 
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ITALY: 


INTRODUCTION 


The Gentile reform.— The year 1924 marks the first 
anniversary of the application of the radical reform of Italian 
education which was legislatively begun and finished in 1923 
by the Minister, Giovanni Gentile, under the régime of 
unconditional powers and, therefore, without the assistance 
of Parliament. In order to have an exact idea of the im- 
portance and effects of the reform in the educational 
world, it is necessary to note that until last year Italian 
education was still being administered under the famous 
Casati Law (1859), which had gradually been changed and 
modified in various ways. But while these changes had, 
in certain respects, modified the old law to meet the exigen- 
cies of modern cultural life, they had struck a severe blow at 
the spirit and real significance of the law itself. 

With the Gentile reform all educational institutions from 
the kindergarten to the university have been entirely recon- 
structed and founded on different bases and aims. The 
meaning of the changes, aside from the technical structure 
and the spirit of the details of the new laws, may be fully 
understood when the idealistic principles of the old and the 
new school systems are studied. 

The positivistic direction of pedagogy was predominant 
in Italy towards the last years of the preceding century and 
the beginning of the present. The whole of Italian culture, 
and, therefore, the school in particular, was inspired by the 
principles of positivism which in the field of education has 
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led to the conception of a self-styled lay school in which 
neutralism, eclecticism, and skepticism must necessarily 
triumph. The school was governed by a pseudo-scientific 
encyclopedic aridity which rendered sterile the soul of the 
pupil and encumbered his mind with a mass of unorganized 
theories. 

During the early years of the present century this positiv- 
istic current was confronted by a new idealism which is 
plainly of Italian tradition. The best exponents of this 
idealism are Benedetto Croce and Giovanni Gentile. Both 
men, through the periodical La Critica, established in 1903, 
and later in numerous publications, initiated a general re- 
vision of the results of the prevailing positivistic literature, 
and after twenty years of untiring and continuous work they 
have completely reformulated Italian culture. Croce, a 
quiet worker and a man exclusively devoted to peaceful and 
methodical study, in addition to having formulated a com- 
plete philosophical system in his volumes on the Philosophy 
of the Soul (Filosofia dello Spirtto) has also given a new im- 
pulse and new methodological standards to literary criti- 
cism, historical studies, and philosophy of law. Gentile, 
then, through an original critical revaluation of the history 
of thought and especially of Italian philosophy, has developed 
the system of actual idealism and absolute immanentism 
which, in dissolving the transcendental residue, represents the 
most decisive victory against all kinds of mere intellectualism. 
But Gentile, besides being a great philosopher and historian, 
is above all an educator. The identity of philosophy and 
life, which is philosophically theorized by Gentile, finds in 
him the most concrete and perfect realization. This has 
made it possible for him to develop his philosophy into a 
true and real theory of education. With Gentile education 
has, for the first time, been conceived as absolutely identical 
with philosophy. His Summary of Education as a Philo- 
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sophic Science (Sommario di Pedagogia come Scienza filosofica) 
therefore marks a milestone in the history of education. 

Gentile has slowly been forming this point of view and 
this conception of life during twenty-five years of continu- 
ous teaching, first in the secondary schools and later in the 
university. All the school problems have been carefully 
and widely discussed and studied at lectures, congresses, 
and in numerous articles and monographs. So that Italy, 
especially through his work, slowly realized the deficiency 
of the old school organization, and altogether the need of a 
complete and fundamental reorganization was accentuated. 

In October, 1922, Gentile was appointed Minister of 
Public Instruction. Shortly afterwards the Government 
asked the Chamber to grant him unconditional powers, and 
Gentile, freed from Parliamentary worries, in a few months 
succeeded in completely reforming the Italian school system. 

The fundamental principles of the reform may be essen- 
tially reduced to the substitution of a formative education 
of the entire intellectual and moral personality of the pupil 
for an informational and instrumental teaching. The true 
and exclusive aim of the school must be the formation of 
mind and heart, the preparation of man for the complex 
manifestations of life, and not the limitation of the con- 
sciousness of the pupil from his early years to an abstract 
technique and a purely instrumental knowledge. The tech- 
nical phenomena may originate, and, in fact, always do orig- 
inate from man, but man never originates from technical 
phenomena. 

This fundamental aim of the reform has been accom- 
plished by reconstructing the organization and programs of 
all types of schools. The elementary school, which formerly 
almost exclusively aimed to teach the pupil to read, write, 
and count, that is, to render him master of only the tech- 
nical means of culture and not culture per se, has now become 
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the true formative school of the great mass of people. The 
learning of the technical means is now wholly of secondary 
importance, and attention is entirely devoted to the spiritual 
development which, in the case of the child, is brought about 
especially through religious and artistic instruction. 

The same object has been followed in the secondary school, 
where scientific instruction has suffered slightly but the 
formative subjects have been greatly developed. Latin 
has been introduced in all the secondary schools with the 
exception of the complementary; history has been given a 
more prominent position and its spirit has been recast ; 
philosophy and education have acquired real value in the 
schools in which they are taught and have also been intro- 
duced in other schools. The entire instruction has lost the 
bookish form it had before the reform and has been fun- 
damentally based on the direct knowledge of the classics. 

Even in the university, where emphasis must naturally 
be given to specialization, more stress is laid on the general 
culture of the student and on his ability to orient himself in 
his studies and life, rather than on the particular knowledge 
of the various subjects. The state examination introduced. 
by the reform must guarantee precisely this new cultural 
direction. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 


The first reform accomplished by Minister Gentile dealt 
with school administration. It was generally felt that it was 
necessary to free the school from the bureaucratic obsta- 
cles which prevented its administrative and educational 
work. The entire central and bureaucratic system was 
therefore simplified. With regard to state administration 
the number of departments in the Ministry was reduced 
from five to four: elementary, secondary, and higher instruc- 
tion, and antiquities and fine arts. ‘The number of executive 
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positions was reduced from thirty-three to twenty-one, 
thirteen division chiefs and eight general administrative 
inspectors. Consequently the sections of the Ministry were 
reduced from fifty to thirty and all other offices were reduced 
and simplified. 

Local administration. — But the most important changes 
whose influences are more directly felt in the schools are 
those dealing with the Provincial School Administration 
(Royal Decree, December 31, 1922, No. 1879). In this 
case the structure has been entirely changed, for the former 
system of provincial administration has become regional. 
The province, an extrinsic entity constituted for political 
and contingent reasons, has been replaced by the region 
which corresponds to the essential differences of nature, 
populations, dialects, and cultural needs. Each regional 
authority may, therefore, study in an autonomous and 
organic manner the special needs of the region and give the 
local school organization a particular physiognomy. As a 
result of this provision there has also been carried out a 
large reduction in the number of supervisory bureaus (local 
administrations) which were formerly equal to the number 
of provinces (75), and are now reduced to the number of 
regions (19). 

Inspection and supervision. — The reform dealing with 
the inspection service has likewise been radical. The cen- 
tral and regional inspectors of secondary schools numbering 
thirty-seven have been reduced to three only; this was done 
by abolishing the normal school inspectors who hitherto 
were responsible for the promotion of extraordinary to 
ordinary professors and by intrusting all other inspectional 
service to capable persons holding other educational posi- 
tions. For elementary and popular education the central 
inspectors have been reduced from ten to three; the pro- 
vincial inspectors have been suppressed; the first school 
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inspectors have been reduced from one hundred and eighty 
to one hundred, and the school inspectors from four hundred 
to one hundred and fifty. The total number of elementary 
school inspectors is now two hundred and sixty, that is, 
one for each administrative territory (circondario) of the 
Kingdom. 

Hand in hand with this reduction of the number of ele- 
mentary and secondary school inspectors, the prestige and 
responsibility of principals and educational directors have 
been increased by giving them greater administrative and 
educational autonomy. 

Educational finance. — The financial organization has 
also been changed so as to conform with the new system. 
The elementary schools have been divided into three classes 
(see also below under elementary education): classified, 
temporary, and subsidized. The first are entirely supported 
by the state; the second, although supported by the state, 
are administered economically by special appointed organ- 
izations; the subsidized schools are private institutions and 
only receive a subsidy from the state. Instruction is en- ' 
tirely free; in fact certain classes of students are furnished 
free of charge with books, note-books, and other school 
supplies. In many places school lunches and articles of 
clothing are provided by educational benevolent associations 
to the most needy students. 

The financial organization of the secondary schools, which 
formerly was very chaotic and uncertain, has been taken 
care of by means of the Royal Decree of May 6, 1923, No. 
1054, and the Royal Decrees of January 11, 1923, No. 133, 
and March 11, 1923, No. 685. These decrees have, in the 
first place, determined the schools entirely supported by the 
state, those that are partly supported by the state, and those 
that are exclusively supported by local organizations (muni- 
cipalities, provinces). In the second place, the amount of 
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the various contributions for schools partly supported by 
the state has also been determined. In secondary educa- 
tion the pupils are required to pay the annual enrollment 
fees, in addition to fees for matriculation, examination, and 
diploma. Special regulations provide for exemption from 
payment of fees and for scholarships. 

Even the universities are divided according to whether 
they are entirely supported by the state, subsidized by the 
state, or ‘ free,’ in charge of organizations or of private 
persons. The students pay the matriculation, annual regis- 
tration, examination, and diploma fees. Even in the case 
of universities special regulations provide for the exemption 
from fees and scholarships and postgraduate work. Foreign 
students are entirely exempted from the payment of fees. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The organization and educational function of the elemen- 
tary school have been changed by the Gentile reform. The 
chief decrees of the reform have been those of October 1, 
1923, No. 2185, on the grades and programs of the elementary 
school; October 31, 1923, No. 2410, on the classification of 
the elementary schools; December 31, 1923, No. 3126, on 
compulsory school attendance; December 31, 1923, No. 
3106, on the preparatory grade of elementary instruction. 

Elementary instruction is divided into three grades: 
preparatory, lower, and higher. The preparatory grade 
lasts three years, the lower, three years, and the higher, two 
years. In addition there are supplementary courses. 

The preparatory grade of the elementary school (kinder- 
gartens, nurseries) is recreative and aims to train the early 
manifestations of the intelligence and character of the child. 
In addition to the very simple prayers, it includes singing 
and musical sounds, drawing, gymnastics, easy exercises of 
construction, modeling, and other manual work, gardening 
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and raising of domestic animals, rudiments of the most 
general notions, and correction of prejudices and popular 
superstitions. 

The lower course of the elementary school includes, in 
addition to the exercises of the preparatory grade with spe- 
cial attention to singing and drawing and gymnasti¢s, prayers 
and fundamental notions of Christian doctrine, short and 
clear sentences and narrations of immediate significance 
taken from the Scriptures and especially from the Gospels 
(successively, Bible stories, illustrations of the Pater), read- 
ing and writing, elementary arithmetic and elements of the 
metric system, oral translation exercises from the dialect, 
easy exercises and written compositions, recitation of na- 
tional hymns and poems, miscellaneous notions with practi- 
cal exercises in agricultural and industrial work, knowledge 
of artistic works, antiquities, and monuments, and rudiments 
of geography. 

Instruction in the higher grade, besides the systematic 
development of the subjects of the lower grade with special 
amplification of the readings in the history of Catholic © 
religion, in accordance with the local and national religious 
literature and traditions, includes lessons on Catholic morals 
and dogma based on the ten commandments and the par- 
ables of the Gospel, principles of religious life and cult, 
sacraments and rites according to the Catholic belief and 
practice, reading of useful books to orient the child in the 
problems of domestic and social life, history and geography 
with special reference to Italy, summary notions and readings 
concerning the geographical, administrative, agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial life, banking and the conditions 
of the labor market of countries towards which the perma- 
nent or temporary migratory currents of the region have been 
or are being directed, theories and readings on the organiza- 
tion of the state and on the administration of justice and the 
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duties and rights of man and citizen, elements of economics, 
elementary geometrical and arithmetical calculations, ele- 
ments of science, formation of collections and specimens 
secured on school excursions, hygiene, applied drawing, and 
gymnastics and Boy Scout exercises. 

Instruction in the supplementary courses includes, in addi- 
tion to all the subjects of the higher course, at least three 
biennial vocational courses chosen from the following: 
mechanical drawing, modeling, elements of drawing for the 
mechanical arts, notions and elementary exercises on electri- 
cal apparatus for domestic use, agriculture and agricultural 
practice, fundamental training in a manual art, naval theory 
and practice, cutting out and sewing, cooking and household 
management, embroidery, theory and practice of bookkeep- 
ing. 

The elementary schools are divided into classified and 
unclassified schools; the latter are further subdivided into 
temporary and subsidized. The classified schools are estab- 
lished and supported by the regional authorities and com- 
munes; those in urban and rural centers consist usually of 
the lower and higher courses ; those in the small rural centers 
usually have the lower course. ‘The temporary schools are 
established in villages and towns in which the number of 
children of school age is less than forty. They must be kept 
open if the number of children attending is not less than 
fifteen and the number of children promoted not less than 
ten. These schools are administered by the Committee 
against Illiteracy which acts through delegated educational 
bodies. Finally, subsidized schools may be established 
wherever the number of children of school age is less than 
fifteen by any person who is able to prepare his pupils for 
the public school certificate. These schools are established 
in parishes, factories, and in other agricultural places, in 
temporary or permanent industrial localities, in railroad 
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stations which are far removed from the homes, in places 
where large numbers of shepherds assemble, and wherever it 
is possible to gather for a sufficient length of time up to 
fifteen children of school age. 

The object of this classification is to organize an efficient 
campaign against illiteracy. The compulsory school law 
has been more precisely and efficiently formulated by the 
Royal Decree of December 31, 1923, No. 3126. In some 
places this law is applied up to fourteen years of age. How- 
ever, experience has taught that these regulations, in part 
at least, are inefficient unless access to schools is made easy. 
The inadequate means of communication, especially in South- 
ern Italy, made it almost impossible for the children of school 
age to attend school regularly. With the new school organ- 
ization, however, and especially with the temporary subsi- 
dized schools, this inconvenience has been reduced to a 
minimum, and, therefore, a decisive step has been taken in . 
the campaign against illiteracy. The same decree of De- 
cember 31, 1923, extended the compulsory school attendance 
law to the deaf and dumb and blind. 

Another important provision has been taken for the selec- 
tion of textbooks in the elementary schools. The Royal 
Decree of March 11, 1923, No. 737, stipulates that textbooks 
not included in the official list or in the supplements of this 
list published in the Official Bulletin of the Ministry (Bol- 
letino Ufficiale del Ministero) may be used in the schools. 
A special commission undertook the work of examining all 
the books on sale. Within a few months it has completed 
this examination and has published the list of approved 
books, which will be supplemented yearly by the new publi- 
cations worthy of use in the school. 

The reform of elementary education has been completed 
with the Ordinance of November 11, 1923, dealing with the 
new program. ‘The entire reform reveals its perfect in- 
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spiration in a solid philosophical and educational thought, 
a frame given by no less a philosopher and educator than 
Giovanni Gentile, assisted in his work by Giuseppe Lom- 
bardo-Radice, a famous educator of the new idealistic tend- 
ency. ‘The most important and efficient educational results 
have been obtained by the new programs which are con- 
sidered not merely as a single legislative measure but as a 
true and proper outline of an excellent educational treatise. 
The teaching of writing, reading, and the elements of infor- 
mation which formed the principal aim of the old school, 
have now passed to secondary rank and have assumed char- 
acteristics of an entirely different nature. On the other 
hand, subjects nearest to child nature and those most suitable 
to the development of his mind are given first place. For 
example, in art training the school must no longer propose 
to furnish the instruments, but it must elevate the souls of 
pupils to an appreciation of the beautiful; it must no longer 
compel the child to accept mechanical formule, but it must 
follow and guide the child in his world of dreams, in his 
recreative life, in the joyful sense of the beautiful and the 
divine. It is sufficient to glance at the proportion of time 
given the various parts of the programs to note at once this 
new direction which must be given to the school. The 
teaching of religion, singing, drawing and penmanship, 
expressive reading, recitation, and recreative intellectual 
occupations constitutes the most important and the rich- 
est part of the programs which are absolutely new and 
original. The best and most fruitful results of modern 
pedagogy will be used in the school in the completest man- 
ner possible. All the other subjects are also permeated 
with the new spirit and, losing the crude character of mere 
abstraction, are all made to live in the same atmosphere 
of art. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The reform of the secondary school has been the most 
radical of all because, more than any other type of institu- 
tion, it revealed the insufficiency of the old organization 
which has become disorganized and sterile as a result of the 
numerous and partial attempts at improvements. Formerly 
the secondary institutes were not classified on rational bases, 
so that their aims were not entirely clear. The result was 
that the different schools had to serve various contradictory 
purposes... A typical example was the technical school 
which gave access to the technical and professional institutes 
and, with the normal schools, also looked after the prepara- 
tion of teachers. 

The Royal Decree of May 6, 19238, No. 1054, in the first 
place, fixes clearly the types of secondary schools and deter- 
mines the objects of each. The schools are as follows: 

(1) The complementary school which is complete in 
itself and does not give access to any secondary school of 
second grade. Its object is to complete the education of 
those who do not intend to continue their studies, and, 
therefore, its aim is to mold the personality of the students 
and, at the same time, to give them the necessary education 
for minor public and private positions. ‘The complementary 
school lasts three years, and usually includes the following 
subjects: Italian, history and geography, mathematics, 
natural sciences, bookkeeping, drawing, a foreign language, 
stenography, penmanship. Typewriting is a subject of 
examination. 

(2) The classical gymnasium-lyceum. — Its object is to 
prepare the students for the universities and higher institu- 
tions. The school lays special stress on the teaching of 
those subjects which mold the human personality, and 
therefore imparts a general informative culture. The gym- 
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nasium course lasts five years; the first three constitute the 
lower course, the last two the higher course. In the lower 
course the following subjects are taught: Italian, Latin, 
history, geography, mathematics, and a foreign language 
beginning with the second year. In the higher course the 
following subjects are taught: Italian, Latin, Greek, history, 
geography, mathematics, the same foreign language as in the 
lower course. The lyceum which lasts three years includes 
the following subjects: Italian, Latin, and Greek literatures, 
philosophy, history and political economy, mathematics and 
physics, natural sciences, chemistry, geography, history of art. 

(3) The technical institute. — Its object is to prepare for 
certain professions. ‘The course lasts eight years; the first 
four constitute the lower course, the last four the higher 
course. In the lower course the following subjects are 
taught: Italian, history, geography, mathematics, drawing, 
a foreign language, stenography. ‘Typewriting is a subject 
of examination. The higher course is constituted by the 
Section of Commerce and Accountancy and by the Section of 
Agriculture. 'The Section of Commerce and Accountancy 
prepares for administrative and commercial positions. The 
following subjects are taught: Italian literature and _his- 
tory, mathematics and physics, natural sciences and geog- 
raphy, two foreign languages, bookkeeping and accountancy, 
law, political economy, finance and statistics, industrial chem- 
istry, and penmanship. The Section of Agriculture, which 
also prepares for the profession of surveyor, offers the follow- 
ing subjects: Italian literature and history, mathematics 
and physics, natural sciences and geography, agriculture, 
rural bookkeeping, estimates and rural technology, construc- 
tion and drawing of constructions, topography and topo- 
graphical drawing, chemistry, rural legislation, drawing. 

(4) The normal institute.— Its object is to prepare 
teachers for the elementary schools. Its course lasts seven 
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years; the first four constitute the lower course, the other 
three the higher. In the lower course the following subjects 
are taught: Italian, Latin from the second year, history and 
geography, mathematics, a foreign language, drawing, ele- 
ments of music and choral singing, and the study of a musical 
instrument. In the higher course the following subjects are 
given: Italian language and literature, Latin language and 
literature, history, philosophy and pedagogy, mathematics 
and physics, natural sciences, geography and hygiene, draw- 
ing, elements of music and choral singing, and the study of a 
musical instrument. A kindergarten and day nursery are 
attached to each normal institute. 

(5) The scientific lyceum. — Its object is to develop and 
strengthen the education of students who intend to go on 
with their university studies in the Faculties of Sciences, and 
Medicine and Surgery. The course is four years in length 
and students are admitted from the lower course of the tech- 
nical institute. The subjects taught are: Italian and Latin 
literature, history, philosophy, and political economy, mathe- 
matics and physics, natural sciences, chemistry and geog- 
raphy, a foreign language and literature, and drawing. 

(6) The lyceum for girls. — Its object is to give a supple- 
mentary general education to young girls who do not intend 
to go on with higher studies or obtain a_ professional 
diploma. The course lasts three years and admits students 
from the classical gymnasium or from the lower course of the 
normal institute. The following subjects are taught: Ital- 
ian and Latin languages and literatures, history and geog- 
raphy, philosophy, law and political economy, two foreign 
languages of which one is compulsory and the other elective, 
history of art, drawing, domestic science and economy, 
music and singing, a musical instrument, and dancing. 

To be admitted to all the first-grade secondary schools it 
is necessary to pass an entrance examination which admits 
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students to the gymnasium, the lower course of the technical 
institute, and the lower course of the normal institute; a 
different entrance examination must be passed for admission 
to the complementary school. Special entrance examina- 
tions are required for admission to the fourth class of the 
gymnasium and to all the second-grade secondary schools. 

On the completion of the complementary course and the 
female lyceum for girls, students must pass a license exam- 
ination and the diploma which is awarded does not admit to 
any other institution. At the end of the course in the normal 
and technical institutes, students are required to take quali- 
fying examinations respectively for positions in the elemen- 
tary schools and the professions of surveyor and agriculturist. 
On the completion of the courses in the other secondary 
institutes, students are required to take a final examination 
which confers eligibility for admission to the universities and 
higher institutes. 

The examinations are conducted by commissions composed 
of secondary school professors, university professors, and 
persons not connected with education. All members of the 
commissions are selected in such a manner that no professor 
may vote on his own students. This regulation places the 
public and private schools on an equal basis. In fact, prior 
to the reform the public school students were judged by 
their own professors and this fact gave them an undeniable 
advantage in comparison with students from private institu- 
tions. This situation rendered the work in private schools 
of secondary importance by eliminating healthful competi- 
tion between public and private schools. ‘This competition 
has now been introduced. 

The reform of the organization of the secondary institutes 
was completed by the Royal Decree of October 14, 1923, 
No. 2345, dealing with programs. ‘They are the most genu- 
ine expression of the new idealistic direction of the old posi- 
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tivistic thought. They reflect the best results of Italian 
culture in general and especially of the new philosophy and 
education. Secondary education previous to the reform had 
become purely bookish. In view of the encyclopedic and 
the strictly utilitarian conception of the school, knowledge 
was entirely controlled by the textbook which contained the 
maximum information to be learned from the smallest 
possible volume. This purely quantitative conception of 
education had completely discredited the school, where all 
the study was reduced to a purely abstract mnemonic effect. 
The Gentile programs are the most radical and absolute 
negation of the deplorable manual. Instruction is brought 
back to the live sources of culture, to the classics, to problems 
of real interest, and it is therefore truly fruitful in molding 
the personality of the pupil, his critical spirit, his sesthetic 
taste, his consciousness as a citizen anda man. ‘The object 
of the examination is no longer to ascertain whether the 
pupil has acquired a certain amount of information, but it 
has a more serious and valuable object in testing the apti- 
tudes of the candidates and in determining the maturity and 
culture attained. All ephemeral and mnemonic results are 
thus eliminated and the pupil can no longer depend on his 
ability to memorize the textbooks. 

The old rhetorical composition in Italian has been elimi- 
nated and is replaced by a report based on a question of the 
program of the oral examination. In the leaving examina- 
tion from the classical lyceum the candidate will develop one 
of the following themes: (1) narration and evaluation of an 
important event or period in history included in the program 
of the oral examinations; (2) esthetic analysis of a poem or 
a prose selection which is placed at the disposal of the candi- 
date. 

The programs of the oral examinations are based on the 
same principles. In Italian the examination will consist of 
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a conversation in which the candidate must show evidence 
of possessing direct knowledge of classical literature. This, 
in general, also forms the basis of the examinations in other 
literatures (Latin, Greek, modern). ‘‘ The examination,” 
according to the new program, ‘‘must not be a memory test, 
but a test of culture and taste. Is the candidate able to read 
our great authors by himself? Has he the ability to appre- 
ciate them? Does he possess the historical and esthetic 
knowledge necessary to recognize their merits? ”’ 

It is not necessary to examine the new program in detail. 
Each subject aims at the formation of the pupil’s intelli- 
gence. In history the book containing simple dates is 
replaced by the study of institutions. In philosophy the 
study of the classics is now substituted for the manuals of 
psychology, logic, and ethics. In mathematics, sciences, 
and all other subjects the student is expected to have a clear 
knowledge of the fundamental principles and emphasis is 
placed on the candidate’s ability to organize in his mind the 
material he has learned. 

In addition to the secondary schools described above, 
mention must be made of other strictly vocational schools: 
agricultural, industrial, commercial, graduate, technical, 
etc. The organization of these schools has remained almost 
unchanged, particularly as they do not come under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Public Instruction, but are 
intrusted to the Ministry of National Economy which ad- 
ministers them by special regulation. 


TEACHERS 


Appointment. — For the selection of teachers of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, the system of competitive 
examinations has been adopted and the possibility of being 
appointed merely on the strength of a degree has been 
eliminated. The elementary teachers, to be admitted to the 
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competitive examination, must have attended the courses 
in the normal institute and must have obtained the qualify- 
ing diploma. ‘The secondary school professors must have a 
degree with the exception of those teaching singing, music, 
penmanship, ete., in which case special qualifying diplomas 
are required. 

Salaries. — With reference to salaries of teachers, the 
Royal Decree of December 31, 1923, No. 2996, provided for 
substantial increases of salaries of elementary teachers. 
Formerly the salaries varied from a minimum of 3,100 lire 
to a maximum of 5,600 lire; now, however, the initial salary 
is 5,600 lire and the maximum 9,500 lire. To the regular 
salary there must be added additional compensation for 
active service varying from a minimum of 300 lire to a 
maximum of 500 lire. The salaries of teachers in schools 
administered by autonomous communes (large urban cen- 
ters) are all much higher. 

The salary of a secondary school professor has not yet 
been determined but the necessary provisions will be ready 
in the near future. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


The Gentile reform has considerably strengthened the 
position of physical education which was formerly not only 
almost entirely neglected but was often based on unorgan- 
ized and unhygienic principles. Instruction in the kinder- 
garten and children’s nurseries is largely based on physical 
exercises and open-air work. In the elementary schools 
physical education is given an important position and is 
organized not only on hygienic theories but also on esthetic 
and moral principles, and aims at the spiritual ennoblement 
of the child’s character. In addition there have recently 
been developed or created ex novo for elementary education, 
a large number of supplementary institutions. A number of 
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new and varied educational experiments have been attempted, 
such as the Montessori kindergartens (Case det Bambini della 
Montessorz), the Reorganized School of Pizzigoni (Scuola 
Rinnovata della Pirzzigonr), vocational schools, etc. The 
open-air schools and the summer colonies at mountain and 
sea have been largely increased. 

In the secondary school it was necessary to introduce 
radical changes in physical education. This subject was 
formerly on an equal basis with other subjects and was 
carried out largely in the inadequate gymnasiums of the 
school buildings. With the Gentile reform physical educa- 
tion has been removed from the school (Royal Decree, 
March 15, 1923, No. 684) and intrusted to a National Organ- 
ization for Physical Education (Ente Nazionale per I Edu- 
caztone Fisica) which, under the direction of a university 
professor, who is an expert in the subject of hygiene and 
education, provides autonomously and with quite ade- 
quate means for rational physical education. The students 
are compelled to take the course organized by the Ente 
and they cannot be promoted from one class to another 
unless they have also passed in physical education. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


With the Royal Decree of September 30, 1923, No. 2102, 
radical reforms were introduced in higher education. The 
two major problems which were considered by the legislator 
were the excessive number of higher institutions and uni- 
versity autonomy. ‘The first problem was solved not by the 
suppression of some universities, but by their classification 
into various groups. The state provides directly for the 
expenses of only ten universities, e.g., Bologna, Cagliari, 
Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Padua, Pavia, Pisa, Rome, Turin. 
All the other universities are, in turn, classified into those 
that are subsidized by the state but supported by the local 
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organizations to which the state pays an annual contri- 
bution, and the free universities, conducted by private 
initiative or by organizations without any state contribu- 
tion. The only condition imposed by the state on these 
universities for their recognition is that their organization 
must conform to the fundamental regulations of the Royal 
universities. 

The Gentile reform has given the maximum possible 
administrative and educational autonomy to each university. 
It not only permits private persons or organizations to estab- 
lish free universities with the same legal privileges as public 
universities, but allows each university to provide for its own 
administration and instruction. With regard to adminis- 
tration, each university enjoys complete autonomy and 
through its own administrative council provides for the 
administration of the finances and endowments. As to 
educational autonomy, each university regulates the sub- 
jects of study in accordance with its constitution and de- 
termines the number of faculties, special schools, and 
postgraduate institutes, and provides for the relative 
teaching and assistant personnel. 

While the state grants this wide liberty in higher educa- 
tion, it reserves to itself the right to see to it that the type 
of instruction is in harmony with the cultural aims of the 
nation. For this purpose the state appoints the rectors of 
universities and the deans of faculties, the latter being 
selected on the proposal of the former. 

For the same reason the university professors are required 
to take an oath, which does not in any way limit the liberty 
of instruction, but does not allow this instruction to be 
developed in conflict with the objects of the state. 

A radical change in higher education is the institution of 
a state examination to be taken after the degree has been 
obtained. Previous to the Gentile reform the degree was 
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at once an academic title and a professional qualification, so 
that the graduate from an engineering school could, without 
further requirements, exercise the profession of a physician, 
the graduate in letters could become a professor, etc. Now, 
however, the degree is only an academic title and to practice 
any profession it is necessary to pass the state examination 
which must be taken after the degree has been obtained and 
after the lapse of a definite time. The object of this innova- 
tion is to give the university a purely scientific character 
without professional preoccupations, and at the same time 
to guarantee the professional scientific ability of those who 
place their education at the service of society. 
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NORWAY 


ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 


The administration of education in Norway is based upon 
the laws that are passed by Parliament, together with the 
interpretations and decisions based on these and issued by 
the Ministry of Religious Affairs and Education. Within 
these laws the local authorities have a rather free hand to 
regulate the schools. This applies to all different kinds of 
schools, from the University to the smallest country schools. 
This is quite natural because of the democratic conditions 
that have prevailed in Norway for the last generation, and 
that make themselves felt in all phases of life. The Ministry 
of Religious Affairs and Education is the chief authority in 
educational administration. From far back the church and 
school have belonged to the same department, but these two 
institutions have otherwise nothing to do with each other — 
the school is completely independent of the church. The 
Ministry is organized into two divisions: the church division 
for religious affairs; and the educational division which 
consists of two sections, one for the University, the secondary 
schools and schools for defectives, and the other for popular 
education, including elementary schools and teacher training 
institutions. Each of the educational sections is adminis- 
tered by an undersecretary of state. The secretaries, who 
must be trained schoolmen, are under the supervision of the 
Minister of State. The two school sections have an edu- 
cational expert in common. The Ministry appoints all 
teachers except in primary schools and receives annual 
statistical reports from all schools. 

355 
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The administrative relations between the Ministry of 
Education and the schools differ according to the type of 
schools. The University and the other higher institutions 
are ‘‘ academic republics.” They are self-governing through 
a council selected from the professors, with a rector or chair- 
man. They are in direct and immediate relation with the 
Ministry of Education. 

Relations between the secondary schools and the Ministry 
are conducted through a consultative’ committee, which con- 
sists of eight members, seven teachers and one physician. 
Its functions are partly to arrange the yearly examinations, 
partly to inspect the schools, and partly to pass an opinion 
on new school books before these may be used in the schools. 
The consultative committee is appointed by the King for a 
period of five years. Each of the secondary schools has a 
school committee of five members, three of whom are chosen 
by the local authorities and one by the Government, while 
the principal is tpso facto a member. The school committee 
is the intermediary between the Ministry and the local 
authorities. Its work is mostly of a supervisory nature. 
The routine administration of a school is in the hands of the 
principal. On some questions, however, he must consult 
the teachers’ council, which consists of all the regularly 
employed teachers. In some places the work of the school 
committee is turned over to the local school committee, which 
originally was concerned only with the primary schools. 
This arrangement has made the connection between the 
two types of schools both simpler and less complicated. 

The link between the primary schools and the Ministry 
consists of the school directors, usually one from each diocese. 
They generally meet once a year and discuss the questions 
that are put before them by the Ministry, thus acting as a 
consultative committee for elementary education. In every 
city and every district there is a school committee consisting 
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of representatives of parents and teachers, and also a repre- 
sentative from the church. Within the limits of the school 
law and the contributions of the local board the school com- 
mittee has a free hand and authority to employ teachers, 
decide school plans, and organize education according to 
local conditions. The administration of each school is in 
the hands of the school inspectors or principals, who are 
appointed by the school committee. But like their col- 
leagues in the secondary schools, they must submit many 
questions to the teachers’ council, especially such as must 
later be considered by the school committee, as for example 
the introduction of new school books and all changes in the 
curriculum and rules of order. 

Educational finance. — Educational finance is based on 
codperation between the state and the local authorities, with 
the exception of the few private schools which still exist in 
the larger cities but whose number and importance are 
gradually declining. Regarding the other parts of the sys- 
tem there are no uniform rules as to this codperation. The 
University in Oslo and the Cathedral School in the same city 
are partly independent of contributions from state and 
municipality, both having old endowments and estates. 
With regard to the secondary schools the rule is that the city 
or municipality provide the school buildings and equipment 
and also pay the teachers’ minimum salary, while the state 
pays the increments. In the primary schools the state pays 
a certain amount (35 to 50 per cent) of the teachers’ salaries, 
together with certain contributions for school equipment and 
care of the children’s teeth. Some of the very poor munici- 
palities may, however, obtain larger contributions, and this 
rule is also applicable to continuation schools and special 
schools. 

Inspection and supervision. — The supervision of schools 
in each diocese is in the hands of the school director and the 
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bishop, who, however, is responsible only for religious educa- 
tion. As religion is an obligatory subject in all Norwegian 
schools and all teachers may be required to give instruction 
in it, all appointments of teachers have to be approved by 
the bishop. The work of the school director is partly admin- 
istrative, since he acts as the intermediary between the 
Ministry and the individual primary schools, and partly 
inspectorial, as he must make himself familiar with the 
schools and the teachers in his district. Since some of these 
areas are very large (some of them, for example, as large as the 
Kingdom of Denmark), this inspection cannot be thorough. 
In the cities it is, therefore, the duty of some of the school 
principals to supervise the teachers and the instruction 
daily; and in some country districts local inspectors are 
appointed for this purpose. These officials, who besides 
their administrative work also teach in their schools, are the 
supervisors in direct contact with the schools. The demo- ~ 
cratic conditions in Norway give this inspection a different, 
more corporate character, than in most other countries. 
Another reason for this is that many of the various school 
questions must according to the law be submitted to the 
school committee, and also that one can only advance to the 
leading positions after a certain number of years’ service 
in the particular kind of school that they are to admin- 
ister. ‘Thus a teacher from the secondary school cannot be 
appointed as inspector of a primary school unless he has 
served at least five years in such a school. 

In the secondary schools the consultative committee has 
charge of the supervision of the schools and the instruction. 
As this committee consists of teachers in active service they 
have little time for inspection; when they are traveling 
around on inspection tours, they must provide a substitute 
for their own positions. In the secondary schools, therefore, 
as well as in the primary schools, the daily inspection of 
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teachers, pupils, and instruction depends on the principal, 
and here too this inspection is usually corporate in character. 

There are special inspectors only for a few special subjects 
such as physical culture, singing, and needlework; but this 
inspection is also conducted by active teachers in addition 
to their regular schoolwork and several years may, therefore, 
pass between the visits to any one school. 

If, in spite of these conditions, education and the handling 
of the pupils is not only good but also very satisfactory, the 
reason for this is mostly due to the loyal, conscientious, and 
interested teachers, to the good spirit that prevails in the 
schools, and to the close relations that exist almost every- 
where between the schools and the parents. Another reason 
for this is the fact that the school committees include 
representatives of the parents, who sometimes, through visits 
to the schools, try to familiarize themselves with the school- 
work and also participate with enthusiasm in the administra- 
tion that has been intrusted to them through official election 
to the school committees. 

Many primary schools and all secondary schools have their 
own physicians who have to inspect the schoolrooms as well 
as the pupils’ health. 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Neither the state nor the municipalities have so far started 
with kindergartens, but some are privately conducted in the 
larger cities. The reason for this condition is that the homes 
usually manage to take care of the children up to the age 
when a child has to commence at school. We are not yet 
so far advanced in Norway that the mothers are more oc- 
cupied with society or politics than with the duties of their 
home, and the working-class mothers do not have to give so 
much of their time to work in the factories that they must 
leave their children in the care of others. More recently, 
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however, conditions have to a certain degree been changing 
in the larger cities, where as a consequence there have been 
established day nurseries (asylums) in which mothers who 
work and have nobody to take care of their children may 
leave them during working hours. At these day nurseries 
the children are instructed in kindergarten work according 
to the ideas of Froebel. Day nurseries are maintained 
mostly from municipal funds. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


All children have a right to education and it is the duty of 
all parents to raise their children well and to give them an 
education. In the elementary schools the normal period of 
attendance at school is seven years, from the age of seven to 
fourteen. All normal education after this age is voluntary, 
but the proposal has been under discussion to prolong the 
compulsory period by one or two years of attendance in con- 
tinuation and special schools. If a child at the age of four- 
teen has not reached the standard of the school, he can be 
compelled to attend for another year ; this rule is, however, 
not always strictly observed. 

The elementary schools in the country are classed in two 
divisions. In the first division (ages seven to ten) at least 
fourteen weeks’ instruction with thirty hours a week, and in 
the second division (ages ten to fourteen) at least twenty- 
one weeks’ instruction with thirty-six hours a week must be 
given. The prescribed number of weeks may be increased 
by the local authorities, and in many places, especially in the 
eastern part of Norway, this is done to a great extent. The 
school hours in the second division may also be increased by 
six voluntary hours a week, for which the municipality 
grants the money. ‘The children attend school every other 
day and help at home on the intervening days. ‘This 
arrangement has given very good results. 
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The elementary schools in the cities are grouped into three 
divisions. In the first division (ages seven to ten) there are 
up to twenty-four hours instruction a week, in the second 
division (ages ten to twelve) and in the third division (ages 
twelve to fourteen) there are thirty hours a week, but if the 
local authorities grant the required money, the number of 
hours may be increased to thirty-six. These six hours are 
voluntary and are often applied to instruction in the English 
and German languages. The children in the elementary city 
schools attend school every day for forty weeks in the year. 
In July and August the schools have seven weeks vacation, 
and in addition there are also vacations at Easter and Pente- 
cost. There is one extra free day every month. 

The instruction takes place chiefly in the morning before 
two o’clock. Formerly many schools had bothmorning and 
afternoon classes:to make the best possible use of the school- 
rooms. Experience has shown that afternoon classes have 
many drawbacks and for a number of years there was opposi- 
tion to them, which resulted in the law of 1917, providing that 
all afternoon instruction shall cease from 1927 on. Within 
this period the required number of school buildings will have 
to be built, so that all instruction may take place before two 
o'clock. 

In the cities and in most of the country districts each 
class has its own classroom, but in small and poor school 
districts with small classes one can still find two classes in 
the same room. One of these is usually occupied with 
written work while the other has oral instruction. The 
number of pupils in a class must as a rule not exceed 35, and 
this rule is generally followed in most cases. It is only 
under very difficult conditions that the number of pupils 
amounts to the prescribed maximum of 40. 

Curriculum. — The subjects of the elementary schools 
are: Norwegian, which is the main subject, religion, which 
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is not obligatory for dissenters, mathematics, handwriting, 
history, geography, especially the geography of our own 
country in the lower classes, natural science (zodlogy, 
botany, anatomy, hygiene), singing, physical culture, with 
needlework for girls and carpentry for boys. In most city 
schools the girls are also taught domestic economy. In the 
country schools, although neither domestic economy nor 
needlework are compulsory subjects for girls, they have 
been introduced in many schools. Instruction in domestic 
economy is given in portable kitchens that can be moved 
from school to school. Singing and physical culture are 
not obligatory subjects in all country schools, but are being 
introduced more and more, while in graded schools in the 
country physical culture becomes an obligatory subject. 
Foreign languages are not usually taught in the elementary 
schools; but where money is granted for voluntary hours 
this money is usually spent on instruction in these subjects. 

Support of elementary schools. — Education is free for 
everybody and no school fees are paid. The social-demo- 
cratic party started as far back as 1890 to introduce the prac- 
tice that the cost of school materials (textbooks, copybooks, 
writing and drawing materials) should be included in the 
taxes; in other words, that all children in the elementary 
school should have free school material. This system met 
with great opposition in the beginning, but gradually the 
benefit and advantages of such an arrangement were recog- 
nized and free school material was introduced in most of the 
city schools and in many country schools. In 1917 a law 
was passed requiring that free school materials should be 
introduced all over the country and that the state should 
give a contribution for this purpose. In 1924 this law was 
changed again because of the difficult economic conditions, 
so that the state only contributes, as it has always done, 
toward the cost of materials for needlework. Thus the 
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law is in favor of free school materials, but as the state does 
not make any contribution and as many municipalities are 
just as badly situated as the state, the reform of 1917 is 
not in force in many places. However, many municipalities, 
especially the larger ones, have not given up the idea of free 
school materials and as the principle itself has not been 
changed the reform that was accepted in 1917 will probably 
be carried out again under better economic conditions. The 
reaction of 1924 must be looked upon as an economic necessity. 

The same economic difficulties have also made themselves 
felt in other departments of educational administration. 
The state has always granted money for the building of 
schoolhouses in the country districts, and in recent years 
it has also given financial support for the care of the children’s 
teeth. In both cases the provision has been that the more 
the locality contributes the greater the amount obtained from 
the state. The principle was good in so far as it encouraged 
the small and poor municipalities to work for the improve- 
ment of their educational systems. On the other hand this 
method might place the state in the difficult position of 
having to distribute larger amounts of money than would 
be desirable in times of economic stress. New regulations 
adopted in 1924 have accordingly reduced the state’s con- 
tributions considerably in both cases, although the funda- 
mental principle has not been changed. 

Common school movement. — Elementary education in 
Norway is based on the laws of 1889, one for city schools and 
one for country schools; the conditions of life, the building 
conditions, and the population differ so much over the whole 
kingdom that it is necessary to distinguish between city and 
country schools. These laws are the result of the great 
democratic awakening that took place in Norway in the 
eighties, and they therefore also indicate new methods in 
educational administration. Earlier conditions were re- 
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moved, according to which elementary education was given 
both in so-called ‘‘ ragged schools ” for the poor children, and 
in ‘“‘ middle schools ”’ for the better situated children. The 
laws established one fundamental school, the elementary 
school, as the school for the whole nation. Provision was 
also made by discontinuing the three first classes of the sec- 
ondary schools, so that all children should attend elementary 
schools. At first this arrangement caused great resentment 
and some private schools came into existence, but as the 
elementary school has developed, expanded, and improved, 
this resentment has disappeared, and with it the number of 
private schools has declined. In 1896 the next step along 
this line was taken by abolishing the preparatory classes of 
the secondary schools and bringing all the children from 
seven to twelve into the elementary school. This was the 
first step toward a real common school (Hnhetsskole), organ- 
ized so that the lower school is articulated with the higher 
one, and that a child may pass directly from one type of 
school to the other. This arrangement, introduced in 1896, 
had the drawback that the elementary school at the end 
of the fifth class would be left with an overwhelming number 
of pupils who had no interest in the school work, while the 
interested pupils would pass on to the secondary school. 
From a social point of view also the separation of the children 
at that age proved unsatisfactory. For a number of years 
there has been discussed the problem of introducing a 
genuine common school, consisting of both elementary and 
secondary schools so that children would be compelled to pass 
through the elementary school before being admitted to the 
secondary school. Several commissions had for a number of 
years worked on this problem, when in 1919 the question 
was settled through a decision that state support should be 
given only to those secondary schools that are directly 
articulated with the elementary schools. The question 
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had now apparently been well settled, since practically all 
schools need state support to be able to exist, but the plan 
has the great and important drawback that the duration of 
school attendance has been extended by one year without 
giving correspondingly better results. Children must now 
attend the elementary school for seven years and the sec- 
ondary school for three years, while under the old system 
five years in the elementary and four years in the secondary 
school were sufficient. The elementary school has undoubt- 
edly gained by this arrangement, and the secondary school 
has not lost much, but the parents and the children have 
lost one year, which from several points of view has to be 
considered valuable. The settlement of 1919 can only be re- 
garded as temporary, and it is impossible to predict how long 
it may last, as the question also has a social-political side. 

There are about 410,000 children between the ages of 
seven and fourteen. As education is compulsory, all chil- 
dren attend school and there are consequently no illiterates. 
The budget for elementary education amounts to about 
Kr. 100,000,000 per year. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Pupils pass from the elementary to the secondary school 
after passing an examination, which may be taken at the 
elementary school as a final examination or at the secondary 
school as an entrance examination where it serves at the 
same time as a competitive test for candidates who wish to 
be admitted. The elementary school formerly placed little 
stress on examinations, but as of late the problem of articu- 
lation between the elementary and the secondary school 
has been warmly discussed, the question of examinations in 
the elementary school has become important. Each school 
or each city arranges this examination itself, often in coép- 
eration with the secondary school of the locality. The sec- 
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ondary schools on the contrary, follow one uniform plan for 
the whole country with the same subjects and with officially 
appointed examiners. 

The secondary school has two divisions — the middle 
school for pupils between fourteen and seventeen, and the 
gymnasium for pupils between seventeen and twenty. All 
secondary schools have the first of these divisions, but only 
a few have the gymnasium, in which case both divisions are 
in the same school building and are under the supervision of 
the same principal. The length of the course in each divi- 
sion is three years. 

In the middle school instruction extends over thirty-nine 
weeks a year with thirty-six hours a week for each class. 
The subjects are the same as those given for the elementary 
schools with the addition of foreign languages, English, and 
German. Of course each subject is more thoroughly treated 
than in the elementary school. On the other hand, very 
few middle schools give instruction in domestic economy. 
The following table shows the arrangement of subjects and 
hours in the middle school : 


TABLE 1 
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CLASSES 


Religion 2 2 1 
Norwegian 5 4 4 
German 6 5 6 
English . — 6 8 
Mathematics . 5 5 5 
History . 3 3 3 
Geography 2 2 2 
Natural Science . 3 2 4 
Handwriting . 1 — — 
Drawing paris 3 2 —_ 
Physical Culture 3 3 3 
Needlework . 2 2 _ 
Singing . 1 + — 

Total 36 36 36 
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The gymnasium has four sides: science, language-his- 
tory, Latin, and Latin and Greek. The subjects and hours 
are shown in the following table: 


Tasuy 2 


LANGUAGE- LATIN AND 
SCIENCE History GREEK 
SIDES AND 


CLASSES 


Religion . 
Norwegian . 
German . 
English 
French 
Latin . 
Greek . 
History 
Geography . 
Natural Science 
Mathematics 
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In addition to these hours there are five to six hours divided 
between physical culture and singing. The total number of 
hours per week is therefore thirty-six. 

The schools close every year in May and June after an 
examination. The pupils who have passed the middle 
school examination are admitted to the gymnasium, and the 
examen artium (matriculation examination) at this school 
entitles to admission to the University. Both examinations 
are conducted under strict official control with the same 
subjects for the whole country and with officially appointed 
examiners. There is both a written and an oral test, the 
first of which is the most important. In the middle school 
examination the subjects are Norwegian, German, English, 
and mathematics; for the examen artiwm the subjects are: 
physics, Latin, Greek, and history. The oral test is limited 
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to one or two subjects which are changed from year to year. 
Each school does not have the same oral subjects, but is 
informed of the subjects selected a few days before the 
examination. Before the examinations the teachers and the 
principal meet together to give the so-called preliminary 
marks for all subjects, which are based on the pupils’ work 
during the school year and are accepted for purposes of the 
examination for subjects in which no oral test is held. In 
this way all accidental influences or nervousness, sickness, 
and indisposition, which usually occur at all examinations 
are eliminated. This system, which has now been tried for 
about twenty-five years, has proved satisfactory. It was 
expected that the marks obtained might be too high, but 
experience shows the contrary; usually the pupils improve 
their preliminary mark through the oral test. 

Secondary education of girls. — Both the elementary and 
the secondary schools can be organized as mixed schools. 
This system has not been introduced to a great extent in the 
city schools, but most of the elementary and secondary coun- 
try schools are mixed, as has, in fact, been the case since the 
first elementary schools were organized in the middle of the 
18th century. The old Cathedral schools were only for 
boys; and it was due to the modern emancipation of women 
that the secondary schools began to open their doors to girls. 
Since the eighties women have demanded the same educa- 
tion for girls and boys, and as it was expensive to build 
separate secondary schools for girls, Parliament in 1883 
decided to admit girls to the secondary schools. In the 
course of years the girls have taken more and more advan- 
tage of this permission, and are attending the middle school 
as well as the gymnasium, where they usually choose the 
Latin or the language-history side. Unfortunately the 
legislation did not take the special need of girls into consid- 
eration when the courses for the secondary schools were pre- 
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pared so that these schools still bear a masculine character in 
the main. For this reason some separate schools have been 
established for girls which, as far as instruction and results 
are concerned, are just as good as the ordinary secondary 
schools ; these schools receive some state and municipal aid. 

Grades of secondary school. — A distinction is made be- 
tween schools eligible for examinations and schools not so 
eligible. All ordinary public and municipal schools have 
the right to hold examinations, which have already been 
described. Schools that are not entitled to hold examina- 
tions either give short preparatory courses or are small 
private schools with insufficiently qualified teachers or inad- 
equate equipment. Pupils from these schools may present 
themselves for examinations at the schools entitled to con- 
duct them, and they enjoy the same privileges, but they 
must pass a complete examination in all subjects and are not 
allowed to be examined by their own teachers. This prac- 
tice helps to maintain common standards in public and 
private schools. 

Fees and enrollment. — Most secondary schools have 
tuition fees, which are very small (Kr. 100-150, according to 
the different classes), and all schools have also a number of 
scholarships to be awarded to worthy and needy pupils. In 
many places, however, tuition fees have been abolished and 
the total cost of maintaining schools is borne by taxation. 
The reason for this is the fact that the secondary school has 
developed from a school for only the well-situated classes of 
the people into a school for the whole nation; especially is 
this the case with regard to the middle school. The middle 
school may be said to have become a school for adolescents. 
That also accounts for the great development of this particu- 
lar kind of school during the last generation, a fact which is 
both satisfactory and dangerous. The increase is shown as 
follows : 
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TABLE 3 
YBAR 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 
Number of pupils in secondary 
schools... . . . . .{ 10,396} 11,998 | 15,042 | 15,255 | ca. 18,000 
Passed middle school examina- ! 
Lions ek ie ott 92 1613878 125220 [ae Aaa es 4,015 


Passed examen artium . . . 417 396 458 848 1,034 





The increase is obviously very great. With regard to the 
gymnasium this does not mean that all who have passed the 
examen arttum, and have thus obtained the privilege to 
study at the University, take advantage of this privilege ; 
this is particularly true of the girls, while many young men 
attend the gymnasium only to obtain a higher general edu- 
cation. It is estimated that only half the number of pupils 
at the gymnasium continue their studies at the University 
or other academies. 

The middle schools have a larger enrollment than the gym- 
nasiums, and the middle school examination has more and 
more become a necessary requirement for obtaining positions 
in business as well as in smaller public or civic positions, and 
is of course essential for admission to the gymnasium. 

Many profess to see a danger in this fact of large enroll- 
ment. There is a fear that the young people will lose inter- 
est in manual labor. During the development of the middle 
school special schools have not been developed. Had this 
been done, many young people, who now attend the middle 
school without sufficient intellectual qualifications for ob- 
taining good results, could have been sent to these special 
schools. This question has already been raised, and will be 
more and more considered as the attendance at the middle 
school increases. In this connection it should also be 
mentioned that the question regarding the girls’ position in 
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the present mixed school is warmly discussed. It has been 
said that they are boys’ schools admitting girls. Sooner 
or later these conditions will have to be reformed, putting 
more stress on the girls’ requirements; and as the number 
of girls increases in the secondary schools, especially the 
gymnasium, this question will naturally come to the front. 
This question, however, will not be so very easy to settle, 
since women, because their position in the community is in 
every regard equal to that of the men, demand not only 
equal but identical educational opportunities with men. 

An official school commission, appointed by the Parlia- 
ment, is now discussing this and other questions. ‘The com- 
mission has especially been instructed to disentangle the 
old and difficult question of a common school. Norwegian 
schoolmen and politicians have been occupied with this 
question since the seventies, and several public commissions 
have been appointed to consider it, but without reaching a 
definite conclusion. ‘The terms of reference of the present 
commission are that the entire educational system shall 
be thrown “in the melting pot.’’ Above all this means 
that the commission shall endeavor to introduce a system 
which will without difficulties allow the young people to 
pass from one kind of school to the other, establishing the 
same unity and continuation within the Norwegian system 
as in that of the United States. 


POSTELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


As mentioned above the provision of special schools in 
Norway has not developed proportionately with the pro- 
vision of secondary schools. Special schools do, however, 
exist and have also contributed to the general progress. 
In this connection it will be of interest to discuss not only 
the special school, but all schools for adolescents with the 
exception of the middle school and the gymnasium, 
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Both in the cities and in the country districts we have 
continuation schools, usually connected with the general 
elementary school. These schools give a more thorough 
instruction in the main subjects of the elementary school. 
The course may last from a few weeks up to one year, de- 
pending on the prevailing conditions. In the elementary 
city schools this continuation course is considered as an 
eighth school year, which gives the pupils a very good special 
training, especially along commercial lines. In Oslo these 
continuation classes have developed into real vocational 
schools of different kinds, particularly for women. There 
are also, scattered all over the country, a number of larger 
or smaller technical evening schools, attended mostly by 
young mechanics, in which drawing and mathematics are 
the main subjects. In Oslo and a few of the other large 
cities these schools are organized as special schools, divided 
into sections for each kind of trade. 

Folk high schools. — The adolescent schools of most 
importance are the national high schools (folkehéiskolene) 
and the county high schools (fylkeskoler), the latter being 
established to compete with the former, which were private. 
The national high schools were started in the sixties on a 
democratic basis and on the principles of the Danish schools 
of the same name, and organized in such a way that they 
would stir the national spirit of the young people. As these 
two competing schools have developed they have become 
assimilated, both in methods and in points of view, but have 
for the same reason also lost some of their individual charac- 
ter. The national high schools were in the beginning private 
schools, but like the county schools they have in the course 
of years, with only a few exceptions, become municipal 
schools. These types of schools are now to be found all 
over the country, often several in the same county. In- 
struction is usually given only in the winter semester, and 
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the schools are attended both by men and women. ‘The 
subjects are: native language and history, mathematics 
and natural science, as well as practical subjects, such as: 
domestic economy, carpentry, and physical culture. The 
schools are often boarding schools, the result of which is a 
personal intercourse between teachers and pupils that is 
of the greatest importance. 

Hardly any vocational guidance is given to the young 
people that leave school in Norway. The physicians have 
tried to be of some help, but their advice has mostly been 
of a negative kind, as for example warnings against entering 
occupations for which a person is not physically fitted. 


‘TEACHERS 


Preparation of elementary school teachers. — Teachers 
in the elementary schools receive their education in normal 
schools, of which there are eight public and five private 
institutions. The course usually takes three years, and is 
based on the elementary school together with a short course at 
a secondary school, and the standards attained in the case 
of most of the subjects is equivalent to that of the examen 
artwum. Foreign languages are not taught in the normal 
school. On the other hand, the students are trained in 
education and psychology as well as in practical teaching. 
Those who have passed the normal school examination with 
satisfactory results may take the examen artium with an 
additional test without having to pass the whole examina- 
tion. The normal school is attended by men and women 
and the amount of work is the same for both. The enroll- 
ment in these schools has constantly increased ; thus while 
in 1912 the total number of students in all the normal schools 
was only 495, the number has in 1924—25 increased to 2,163. 
Unfortunately this number is almost too large, and there is 
some fear that there will be too many teachers in the country. 
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Special-subject teachers. — Besides this regular training 
there are also public courses for instruction in special sub- 
jects, as singing, drawing, physical culture, and needlework. 
The best training for instructors in physical culture is given 
at the State Physical Culture School, which also trains 
instructors for the army and the navy. ‘Teachers in needle- 
work may receive special training at the Women’s Industrial 
School (Kvinnelige Industriskole). 

Appointment and status. — Any person who has passed 
the examination at a normal school may teach in the ele- 
mentary school; others may receive appointments but not 
for permanent positions. Permanently appointed teachers 
have the advantage that they cannot be discharged without 
trial; that is, unless they have broken the general laws of 
conduct. They are appointed by the school committee (in 
the country they are first nominated by an inspection com- 
mittee — trlsynsutvalget), and the appointment must be ap- 
proved by the bishop and the school director. If the parties 
disagree on the appointment of a teacher, the Ministry acts 
as arbitrator. The same procedure is required if a teacher 
is to be discharged. 

Male and female teachers receive the same salary, accord- 
ing to their work. Men teachers instruct thirty-six hours 
a week, while the women teachers have only thirty hours a 
week, and consequently only receive five sixths of the men 
teachers’ salaries. The minimum salary is fixed by law for 
country teachers by the week, and for city teachers by the 
year, but this salary is so low that many districts have in- 
creased the minimum salary, paying this extra money out 
of their own funds. 

All teachers are members of the state pension fund, and 
have to pay ten per cent of their salary to this fund, which 
gives them a right to a yearly pension after the age of 
retirement, which is seventy for men and sixty-five for 
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women. The pension amounts to about two thirds of the 
salary. Pensions are also granted to teachers’ widows and 
children under 18 years of age. 

There are about 11,000 teachers in the elementary schools. 
They have their own well-organized and completely inde- 
pendent associations, the Norwegian Teachers’ Association 
(Norges Laererlag) and the Norwegian Women Teachers’ 
Association ( Norges Laererinneforbund), with approximately 
6,600 and 2,200 members respectively. Both these asso- 
ciations have their emergency funds, which are used in case 
of death for teachers’ surviving relatives or for teachers in 
need. All members of the teachers’ associations are auto- 
matically also members of the emergency funds. 

The Norwegian teacher’s position is a respected one. 
Several of the country’s most prominent politicians and 
statesmen have belonged to this profession and many 
teachers are members of municipal committees or hold other 
honorable positions. The teachers are always represented 
in Parliament, and not seldom have elementary school 
teachers been members of the King’s Council. 

Preparation of secondary school teachers. — University 
education is as a rule necessary for positions as teachers in 
the secondary schools. The completion of a university 
course and the passing of the necessary examinations entitle 
to the position as lektor. A less complete university exami- 
nation, adjunkt-examination, entitles to the position as 
adjunkt. The adjunkts take charge of the instruction in 
the middle school, where, however, many lektors are also 
employed. 

To obtain a position in the secondary schools both lektors 
and adjunkts must go through the Pedagogic Seminary (Det 
pedagogiske Seminar), and pass a test in education and 
psychology. The length of this course, which is not con- 
nected with the University, is half a year. 
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There is no distinction between men and women in the 
secondary schools, and the salaries are the same for both. 
The teaching load is about twenty-five hours, varying accord- 
ing to the different kinds of positions, classes, ete. There 
are altogether 800 teachers in the secondary schools. 

Besides the teachers educated at the University there 
are also in the secondary schools some teachers, especially 
instructors in practical subjects (physical culture, singing, 
drawing, needlework), who have only normal school or 
special preparation. The teachers for these special subjects 
often belong to a neighboring elementary school and take 
this as extra work, for which they are paid by the hour. 

The position as teacher in the secondary school is also 
one of respect, which is natural because of the higher edu- 
cation. The same can be said about the teachers in the 
secondary schools as about the teachers in the elementary 
schools, but to this can be added that many university- 
trained teachers have in the course of time contributed 
much to the general and special development of scholarship. 
Many lektors have also taken the doctor’s degree at the 
University. 

Salaries. — Teachers’ salaries in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools are not the same and they may also vary 
within these two schools, depending on the location of the 
school, whether in city or country, and on the district’s 
economic conditions. The teachers begin with a minimum 
salary and receive increments after triennial periods of 
service, until they reach the maximum salary after a period 
of from fifteen to twenty years. Under these conditions the 
salary of teachers in the elementary schools is from Kr. 3,500 
to 8,000, and in the secondary schools from Kr. 3,500 to 
11,000. The principal’s salary is from Kr. 1,000 to Kr. 
2,000 more than the highest salary of a lektor. From these 
salaries there is deducted an obligatory contribution to the 
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state pension fund, and usually also a contribution to the 
substitute fund, which pays for substitutes in case of sickness. 


MEDICAL AND SOCIAL WoRK 


All secondary schools and many elementary schools have 
physicians, an indication’ that the school authorities are 
taking steps for the healthy development of the children. 
This phase of school administration has received support 
not only from the physicians, but also from others interested 
in the schools, parents, and officials, and an important contri- 
bution has been made, especially in recent years, to this field. 
Reference has already been made to the compulsory care of 
the children’s teeth in the schools; school baths are more 
and more approved and great progress is made with instruc- 
tion in swimming. It is very customary for children to get 
meals at school. More interest is taken in all kinds of winter 
and summer sport; open-air schools are started for delicate 
children, while children from the larger cities are sent to 
camp in the summer vacations. All new school buildings 
are also built as sanitary as possible: big, light, airy class- 
rooms, wide and light corridors, comfortable school desks, 
modern bathrooms and toilets, sunny and sheltered play- 
grounds, etc. All these and other hygienic arrangements 
are recelving increasing interest, and as the school-physi- 
cians department develops the demand for improved school 
sanitation and hygiene of pupils will make itself more 
strongly felt. It also ought to be mentioned in this connec- 
tion that such subjects as physical culture and carpentry 
are of just as great importance to the school as other sub- 
jects. At the middle school examination a test is taken in 
these subjects as well as in such subjects as English or mathe- 
matics. 

The school vacations amount to about one fourth of the 
calendar year or about thirteen weeks a year. These weeks 
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are entirely used for recreation. Children have no school 
work during the vacations, and they do not usually take any 
paid work. Not seldom a part of the vacation is spent 
traveling around (school journeys) and in recent years many 
children attend winter and summer camps. 

There are special schools for defective children which, 
originally private, have been taken over by the state. 
There are now three schools for the deaf, two schools for 
the blind, and three schools for abnormal children. All 
these schools are under the supervision of a director for 
schools for the defectives. Seventy men and ninety women 
teachers are employed in these schools and the number of 
pupils is about 600 for the whole country. The expenses 
for this part of the school administration amount to about 
Kr. 2,000,000 per year. In addition to the general ele- 
mentary schools there have recently been established special 
classes for deaf children, who also receive the necessary 
medical treatment. 

Provision is made for the care of neglected children. A 
new law came into force in 1900, the main principle of which 
is that prevention is better than cure. The care of these 
children is intrusted to councils for child welfare, which are 
found in every city and every county district. If a child is 
neglected by its parents, or is in danger of moral depravity 
because of the conditions at home, or if he is so incorrigible 
that the school does not know how to handle him, or if he is 
a menace to the other children, the council for child welfare 
will interfere. The council has authority to decide whether 
such a child shall be sent to another family, to a reformatory, 
or to a parental school. It depends on conditions and on 
the child’s behavior how long he is to be kept in such an 
institution. But as arule a child cannot be kept in a reform- 
atory after he is eighteen years of age, nor can he be sent 
there before the age of nine. 
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The state and some municipalities have established in 
all ten reformatories and parental schools in different parts 
of the country, seven for boys and three for girls. The num- 
ber of children in these schools varies, but in round figures 
one may say that there are about 450 boys and 100 girls. 
Statistical investigations prove that these institutions are 
doing successful work. 

There are, also, scattered all over the country a number 
of children’s homes, homes for boys, day nurseries, asylums, 
workrooms for children, children’s sanatoria, crippled chil- 
dren’s homes, and other institutions. It may, therefore, 
safely be said that the care of children is receiving great 
consideration and increasing attention. The reason for 
this is to be found in the growing interest in social questions 
and in social legislation during the last generation, which 
has often contributed to social and hygienic measures of 
great importance both in the schools and elsewhere. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Academic instruction is given not only at the University 
in Oslo, but also in the State Technical High School (Norges 
Tekniske Hdéiskole) in Trondhjem, in the State School of 
Agriculture (Norges Landbrukshéiskole) in Aas near Oslo, 
in the State College for Teachers (Norges Laererhéiskole) in 
Trondhjem, and in Bergen Museum in Bergen. Of these 
institutions the University is both the oldest and the larg- 
est, as it was founded in 1811, while the others are all less 
than thirty years old. At the University there are eighty 
professors, twenty-five lecturers (docents), and ninety in- 
structors who have scientific or academic qualifications. 
In the other colleges there is a total of fifty professors, 
twenty-five lecturers and seventy instructors. The number 
of students amounts to about 2,500 at the University, 175 
at the School of Agriculture, 700 at the Technical High 
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School, and 60 at the College for Teachers, which is for 
elementary teachers only. This summary shows that the 
highest academic education and the education of govern- 
ment officials is not concentrated in one institution, but is 
decentralized. The University has, therefore, been able to 
retain its original system of having four traditional faculties 
for the study of (1) theology, (2) law, (8) medicine, and 
(4) humanities, natural science, and mathematics. The 
other technical institutions give a special education, each in 
its special line. The studies at these institutions, with the 
exception of the College for Teachers, culminate in an exam- 
ination which at the University and the School of Agriculture 
is called embedseksamen and which entitles to the appellation 
Kandidat (candidate). The title obtained at the Technical 
High School is diplomingeniér (engineer). Through con- 
tinued studies one can obtain the degree of Magister or 
Doctor. ‘The requirements at all Norwegian higher institu- 
tions are many, and the standard at the embedseksamen 
usually corresponds to that of the doctor’s dissertation in 
some foreign countries, while the Norwegian doctor’s degree 
corresponds to the qualifications for professorship in other 
countries. 

Instruction at the University and in the other colleges is 
partly given through lectures, but this somewhat old-fash- 
ioned method of instruction is now often replaced by. the 
discussion method, seminars, and independent investigation. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


The educational and social questions that at present inter- 
est educators, the authorities, and the public have already 
been mentioned. ‘There is, however, one question to which 
reference has not yet been made, but which certainly must 
be regarded as the central educational question in Norway — 
the general problem of what is called the school of activity 
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(arbeidsskoler). ‘The name has come from Germany, but 
otherwise the whole movement is founded just as much on 
English and American as on German ideas. ‘The question 
of method of instruction through activity has certainly been 
discussed, both in the educational journals and at educa- 
tional meetings, but it must be admitted that it has not 
received much support in Norway. Perhaps the reason for 
this is that instruction in this country has already for a long 
time had a distinctively practical character, partly because 
the teachers’ training was formerly so limited that it did 
not encourage experimentation in methods, and because 
many teachers, especially in the country districts, were just 
as good farmers as they were teachers, as is also true today. 
This practical feature has made itself felt in many ways. 
It appears in some of the modern school laws, as for example 
in the secondary school law of 1896; in the interest in plant- 
ing forests, a distinctively practical work; in the readiness 
with which the modern physical exercises were introduced 
in the elementary and the middle schools; and in the enthu- 
siasm for the direct method in the teaching of languages. 
In this connection there should be mentioned the large 
number of the comparatively expensive school kitchens in 
our rather poor country. On the other hand there is still 
too much lacking in the Norwegian school to call it a perfect 
practical school, that is, a school in which the main stress 
is put on the training of the will, and in which “ to do” 
is just as important as ‘“‘ to know.”’ The pupils still think 
that the one thing necessary is to acquire the necessary 
knowledge for passing examinations, and the old-fashioned 
drill method is still in use in the schools. As long as the 
examinations are theoretical instead of practical tests, these 
conditions will probably never be changed. The question 
has consequently been raised whether examinations as they 
are now would not just as well be abolished, and the sugges- 
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tion has been made that minimum requirements should be 
introduced providing a limited amount of work that pupils 
must take, besides a more thorough study of another kind of 
work in which the pupils may engage without being under 
any strain. ‘This would be something like the Dalton plan. 
These are merely suggestions, since the strict uniformity 
of the schools with regard to examinations makes it difficult 
to introduce reforms. 

The only new reform is the establishment of a reading- 
room in some of the schools in Oslo, an idea borrowed from 
Denmark, thus bringing the libraries and the schools closer 
together. In these reading rooms the pupils may study 
independently, and it may perhaps be claimed that the prin- 
ciple of self-activity has here been carried out in the finest 
way. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
I 
EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS 
INTRODUCTION 


South Africa includes the four provinces of the Union, 
viz., Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free 
State, and in addition the territory of South West Africa 
mandated to the Union of South Africa and the territories 
under the direct control of Great Britain through the South 
African High Commissioner, viz., Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, and Swaziland. 

The country is one of great fertility with climatic condi- 
tions of a temperate and subtropical nature. Besides its 
well-known mineral wealth it lends itself admirably to farm- 
ing operations of all kinds and is said to be destined to be- 
come one of the great farming countries of the world. Its 
industrial development is also proceeding apace. The popu- 
lation of the Union, according to the census of 1921, is 
6,928,580, made up of 1,519,488 Europeans and 5,409,092 
non-EKuropeans. Of the non-Europeans 4,697,813 are Na- 
tives or Bantu, 167,731 are East Indians, and 545,548 are of 
mixed or other origin. The populations of the non-Union 
territories of South Africa are: 


EUROPEAN NATIVE MIxrEp 
PIUPIIMVVESUAAITICN a... ss « 19,432 177,462 30,845 
CECA Ls ge ab sae 5 i a ea A 1,603 495,937 1,241 
Peron ANC stipe eee ste 7: eae iy) eee 1,743 150,185 1,055 


SOC, Glare onh te aa a 2200 110,295 444 
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ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 


Up to the year 1909 each of the four provinces of the Union 
had a separate government and a different educational 
policy. Under the South Africa Act of 1909, however, it 
was decided that for a period of five years after the estab- 
lishment of the Union, and thereafter subject to decree of 
Parliament, the control of education other than higher educa- 
tion should rest with the four provincial administrations. 
This was the compromise reached between the federalists 
and the unionists in the National Convention. Racial feel- 
ing between English and Dutch was still running high and it 
was thought best that each of the four colonies should control 
its own system of elementary education. This arrangement 
still obtains so that four systems of state-aided education 
exist which, though alike in some respects, are entirely dif- 
ferent in others. Suggestions have been made from time to 
time that education should become a national undertaking, 
as indeed seems to have been implied by the language used 
in the Act of Union itself, but up to the present nothing has 
been done. It is not impossible, however, that the unsatis- 
factory financial relationship between the Union and the 
provinces may result in far-reaching changes. 

Higher education has tacitly been accepted as education 
of a postmatriculation character, but does not include the 
training of teachers. Even native education which might 
well have been regarded as coming under the control of the 
Union Government has become a function of the provincial 
councils. Subject to control by the provincial administra- 
tion the central direction of the public education is exercised — 
by the provincial education departments, at the head of each 
of which is the superintendent or director of education. The 
actions of this officer, in matters other than those of routine, 
have to be approved by the administrator and executive 
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committee of the province. Inasmuch as the entire financial 
control of education is in the hands of the administrator, it 
not infrequently happens that proposals of the superin-. 
tendent are vetoed or modified by the administrator and the 
executive committee. 

It has been maintained that greater economy and eff- 
ciency would result if the superintendents were held respon- 
sible for the disbursements of the funds for education. So 
long, however, as the Union Government regards the provin- 
cial secretary as the responsible financial officer it is difficult 
to see how this can be achieved. 

Up to the present there have been no very serious cases of 
outside interference with the professional duties of the super- 
intendent, but inasmuch as party politics have been intro- 
duced into the provincial councils, it is becoming increasingly 
more difficult to dissociate education from politics. 

Local administration. — Local school administration is 
carried on by school boards and school committees in the 
Cape, Transvaal, and Orange Free State. In Natal there is 
no local authority in education. In the Cape the school 
boards at one time possessed the power of raising money by 
local taxation but this has been taken away, and in the strong 
words of the Provincial Finance Commission, “‘ It is evident 
that the school boards of the Cape, which were formerly the 
most hopeful feature in the educational system of South 
Africa, have been so emasculated that they are of no more 
value than the school boards in the other provinces.”’ 
School boards of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
possess no power except that of appointing teachers and are 
little more than advisory. On the whole then we may safely 
say that the final control of education is in the hands of the 
administrators and the executive committees of the four 
provincial councils. This applies also to Indian, native, 
and colored (mulatto) education. | 
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Relation between central authority and local authorities.— 
While the control of education is entirely in the hands of the 
provincial authorities the financial responsibility rests almost 
entirely upon the Union Government. The financial relation- 
ship between the Union Government and the four provincial 
administrations has been a matter of considerable difficulty 
and there have been no fewer than six amendments of the 
Financial Relations Act which was originally passed in 1913. 

The principle underlying this Act and the amendments 
thereto has been that the Union Government should find a 
proportion (not exceeding one half) of the funds required by 
the provinces for their expenditure on provincial services, 
which are chiefly education, hospitals, roads, and bridges, and 
that the remaining proportion should be found by the prov- 
inces themselves from self-imposed taxation and certain 
assigned sources of revenue. This “‘ pound for pound” 
system, as it is called, has been roundly condemned by the 
Provincial Finances Commission of 1923 on the ground that 
it has encouraged extravagance on the part of the provinces, 
a result which had been foreseen by the Financial Relations 
Commission of 1911 which said: ‘ It is only when the power 
to spend is controlled by the liability to provide the necessary 
funds that efficient and economical administration can be 
secured.” 

At any rate it is certain that the expenditure of the prov- 
inces has increased very considerably. ‘The percentage in- 
creases for education during the period 1913-22 have been: 
Cape 124.01, Natal 244.87, Transvaal 270.01, Orange Free 
State 200.20, the Union as a whole 188.57. ‘The Commission 
finds that the cost of education per pupil is much higher in 
South Africa than in other parts of the British Empire. In 
South Africa it is said to be £19.46 per pupil enrolled as 
against £10.16 in New Zealand, £11.56 in Canada, and £8.25 
in Australia. 
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The Education Administration Commission (U.G. 41, 
1923) generally indorses the opinions of the Provincial Fi- 
nances Commission and recommends the direct subsidizing 
of education, primary and secondary, by a per-pupil grant 
from the Union Government on the following basis: Cape 
and Natal £14, Transvaal £16.7.6, Orange Free State £15.9.0. 
After much delay and a good deal of discussion the prov- 
inces have agreed to accept the ‘‘ grant per caput system ” 
which has relieved them of the unpleasant task of local taxa- 
tion and has added approximately a million pounds to the 
Union expenditure. 

Inspection and supervision. — The supervision and in- 
spection of schools are carried out by a corps of inspectors of 
schools and departmental instructors. The usual plan is to 
have officers assigned to a certain district as circuit inspectors, 
and instructors covering the whole province. ‘The number of 
schools in an inspector’s circuit varies, but a maximum of 
100 schools per inspector is the scale aimed at. The system 
of inspection is a combined individual and class system with 
a tendency to abandon individual examination except in the 
case of pupils in the primary school-leaving standard. As 
a rule inspectors have little opportunity for the careful 
supervision of the actual teaching work of the staffs of their 
schools. All inspectors would accept the high function 
allotted to them by Sir John Adamson, late Director of 
Education of the Transvaal: ‘ An inspector’s great work 
is educational diagnosis and treatment. He must, of course, 
be able to test the skeleton of organization but his ultimate 
care is whether the breath of life and growth, intellectual 
and moral, is there.’”? Few inspectors would, however, admit 
that they had the time to carry out this high ideal satis- 
factorily. The departmental instructors visit the schools 
periodically to test attainment in special subjects and to ad- 
vise the teachers. 
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On the whole South Africa is well satisfied with its corps 
of inspectors, who do their work faithfully and well under 
conditions which entail hardships of traveling by train, cart, 
and motor, and long absences from home. Indian and 
colored schools are inspected by the inspectors of Kuropean 
schools, but there is a separate inspector in each province for 
native schools. 

The number of inspectors in the several provinces is as 
follows: | 

Cape: Forty-two circuit inspectors of schools, a chief 
inspector of native education, an inspector of training col- 
leges, a relieving inspector and an inspector of science, an 
inspector of indigent boarding houses, and a language inspec- 
tor. There are in addition thirteen departmental instruc- 
tors, two medical inspectors, and four school nurses. 

Natal: Twelve inspectors of schools, of whom seven are 
for European, colored, and Indian schools, and five for native 
schools. There are also five departmental instructors, a 
medical inspector, and five school nurses. 

Transvaal: Twenty-six inspectors of schools including two 
inspectors of secondary education, an inspector of continua- 
tion classes, an organizer of technical education, three inspec- 
tors of native schools, and two medical inspectors. 

Orange Free State: Eleven school inspectors, inspector of 
native schools, and a school medical officer. 

The expenditure on inspection and administration for the 
year 1921-22 was as follows: 


PROVINCE EXPENDITURE Cost PER PuPiL 

£ 8 d 

Cape ATION es Ee ee 44,294 6 6.33 
Nataleoy, 3,15: Cay) acre 9,525 7 10.24 
Transvaal . Re he eae 38,248 6 36 
Orange Free State ee eae 20,231 8 10.78 
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PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Preschool and kindergarten education as understood in 
Europe and America hardly exists in South Africa. For 
this fact there are several reasons. ‘The first is the isolated 
nature of farms in South Africa, which makes the assembling 
of young children difficult, if not impossible. A second is 
that for social reasons until recently there have been few 
children of the class for whom preschool education is neces- 
sary. A third is the general conception of education as the 
‘“‘ three R’s,”’ and as therefore unsuitable for young children. 
There are, of course, substandards and so-called kindergarten 
classes in primary schools, but these represent as a rule 
rather a diluted form of elementary education than anything 
designed on true kindergarten principles. The age of per- 
missive admission to state schools is five in Natal and six 
in other provinces (seven temporarily in the Transvaal), but 
the tendency is to raise the age of permissive admission to 
six and to retain the age of compulsory attendance at seven 
years. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Primary education is free in all the provinces. Compul- 
sory attendance at school is restricted to Europeans, and the 
limits vary in the several provinces. In the Cape Province 
attendance is compulsory for children who have completed 
their seventh but not their sixteenth year “ unless they be 
engaged in regular occupation and have passed Standard 
VI.” In Natal attendance is compulsory from seven to 
fifteen or until the passing of Standard VI. In the Transvaal 
attendance is compulsory from seven to the completion of 
the sixteenth year on the passing of Standard VI. In the 
Orange Free State attendance is compulsory from seven to 
the completion of the sixteenth year unless the children are 
in regular employment and have passed Standard IV. 
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The evidence given before the Education Administration 
Commission shows that there is general dissatisfaction with 
the loopholes provided for escape from school in the upper 
limit and there will be general agreement with the Commis- 
sion’s proposal to abolish all exemptions and to require that 
‘“ school attendance be compulsory for all European children 
during the period extending from the completion of the sev- 
enth year to the completion of the fifteenth year.’”’ The 
Commission also recommended that the right of the several 
education departments to inspect private schools to see that 
they are satisfactorily carrying out the compulsory educa- 
tion ordinances be made a duty, and that all non-Government 
schools should be properly regulated and licensed. 

For the enforcement of the laws regarding school attend- 
ance, officers working under the superintendents of education 
exist in all provinces except the Transvaal, where they have 
been temporarily abolished. These officers receive the 
necessary support from the magistrates in the execution of 
their duties. It may be noted that in one province at least 
(Transvaal) the enrollment in the country primary schools 
has actually decreased of recent years. This is due both to 
the severe depression in the rural areas existing this year and 
to the shift of the country population to the urban centers. 

Curriculum. — The curricula in the four provinces vary 
in detail but are on the whole not unlike those in elementary 
schools in England and elsewhere. The following are note- 
worthy points: 

(1) Religious instruction is a regular subject of instruc- 
tion in all schools. Pupils may be exempted on conscien- 
tious grounds. In most provinces there is a complete syllabus 
in considerable detail which has been drawn up by the depart- 
ments in consultation with religious organizations. There 
is no “right of entry ’”’ for religious instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools. 
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(2) Special provision is made for language instruction 
in view of the fact that South Africa is a bilingual country. 
In Natal the parent elects the language in which he wishes 
instruction to be given, but in the other provinces the medium 
of instruction is the home language of the pupil. There is a 
tendency to have separate schools for English-speaking and 
Dutch-speaking children. In almost all other schools pro- 
vision is made for separate instruction through English and 
Dutch. There has been a remarkable increase during the 
past few years in the amount of Dutch taught in English 
schools. Hitherto the Dutch children have had the advan- 
tage of the English children inasmuch as the former have 
been bilingual and the latter unilingual. The language 
question has not ceased to be a difficult and contentious 
subject in education though the position is somewhat easier 
than it was in former years. 

(3) Allied to the language question is the emphasis laid 
on South African history and geography. Natal as the most 
British of the provinces keeps its contacts with Britain by 
laying greater emphasis on British history and colonial 
geography. 

Tendencies and changes. — The chief tendency in ele- 
mentary education today is the growing dissatisfaction with 
the bookish nature of school work and the desire to make it 
more vocational, especially in the direction of a more suitable 
type of rural education. The courses of study in schools 
are blamed for the creation of a class of European children 
desiring clerical occupations, unwilling to work with their 
hands and unwilling to put up with the monotony (as it 
seems to them) of rural life. This tendency has been 
fostered by the abundant supply of native manual labor so 
that two serious dangers to the welfare of Europeans have 
arisen: (a) the creating of a type of European unable or 
unwilling to work on the land, and (6) an influx into the 
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towns of a class desiring clerical occupation. The difficulty 
of finding employment for the products of the schools is 
increasing. Some relief will be found in replacing Indians 
and natives in the towns by white boys, but until rural life 
has been made more attractive and more remunerative and 
new opportunities for employment in rural areas have been 
created the difficulty will continue to exist. The improve- 
ment of rural education is attracting the attention of many 
educators. 

There is also a decided feeling, particularly among the 
commercial classes, that the country is not getting the value 
for the large amount it spends on education. It seems clear 
that savings will be effected. If teachers’ salaries are not 
reduced and perhaps even if they remain untouched, savings 
will be effected elsewhere. ‘The most likely place seems to be 
in the increase in the size of the classes in the elementary 
schools. The South African staffing basis is very liberal, 
and economists, with other parts of the world as bases for 
comparison, will almost certainly force an increase in the 
number of pupils. In 1921 the average number of pupils 
per teacher (farm and aided schools excluded) was: Cape 
20.89, Natal 18.42, Transvaal 22.50, Orange Free State 
16.92. 

A third tendency is the effort to create unity and con- 
tinuity between primary and secondary education by getting 
the pupils away from the elementary school into the higher 
school or grades school before he reaches his school-leaving 
age. 

Consolidation of schools is not making the progress it 
deserves because of local interests, but it is more than possible 
that financial stringency may compel this wise and neces- 
sary step. The boarding hostels attached to town schools 
are performing a useful service in providing boarding and 
lodging for European children at a low rate. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 


The type of education intermediate between that of the 
elementary and secondary school proper has not been or- 
ganized in South Africa in anything like the way it has been 
developed in Europe and America. As a rule the domina- 
tion of the matriculation (Standard X) and the junior-cer- 
tificates (Standard VIII) examinations of the University has 
been so great that students have tended to take the academic 
course culminating in the matriculation examination if they 
have not gone straight to the trades or industrial school. 
In some centers, however, particularly in Natal and the 
Transvaal, the need for carrying on the primary school 
education has been felt, and continuation departments or 
intermediate schools have been established. 

It is in the Transvaal that the schools have been most 
completely organized. ‘Their purpose is, in the words of the 
director of education : 


to provide opportunities for adjustment to the material 
and social and moral environment so that individuality 
and personality may develop freely and fully. This 
purpose they share with other schools but they should be 
able to give special effect to it for the following reasons: 
(a) It is proposed to limit the subjects in both number and 
content so as to allow of a thorough and intensive treat- 
ment; (6) as much of the work as possible will be of a 
practical character. This will apply not only as a matter 
of course to manual training for boys and domestic science 
for girls, but also to science, mathematics, and drawing ; 
(c) it is hoped that the Dalton Plan will be followed wher- 
ever possible. It develops initiative and self-reliance by 
requiring independent work. 


The Education Department suggests the following divi- 
sion of a 23-hour teaching week : 
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I. Boys and Girls 


English . . . . 4 periods of 45 mins. each — 3 hours 
Afrikaans . . . 4 periods of 45 mins. each — 3 hours 
History . . . . 3 periods of 45 mins. each — 21 hours 10} hours 
y p 4 
Geography. . . 3 periods of 45 mins. each — 23 hours 
II. Boys 
Manual training with drawing and calculation 
Girls ie : 
Domestic science, cookery, laundry, house- whole (aa ae 
wifery with calculations day 
III. Boys 
Physical science and calculations 2 periods of 2 hours each 
Girls ‘S 4 hours 
Botany 2 hours. Needlework 2 hours | 
IV. Boys and Girls 
Religious and moral training. . . 2 hours 
Physical culture: yc.) @ia4)..eee Pe oun | hou 
Choral/sin ging hiss, seeie ee Nr ateeee: Lehotir 


It is essential too that the corporate sentiment, implying 
group consciousness, group pride, group loyalty, and 
group government should be stimulated by all possible 
means, among which group activities, such as games, 
societies, choral singing, visits, and excursions may be 
mentioned. 

It is proposed (says the director in his report for 1922), 
to give a real trial to the ideas of reformers, like Dewey 
and Kerschensteiner, who would make the workshop and 
laboratory take precedence of the classroom and develop 
the literary and humanistic subjects out of problems 
arising in the course of the practical work, and at the same 
time find a field for individualistic impulses and a means 
of sublimating them in the corporate activities of the school. 


In 1922 there were 22 of these schools, but by 1924 the 
number had dropped to 17. The Director is not satisfied 
and in his report for 1923 says: 


These schools are not developing as one would like. 
There are many reasons for this; times are hard and the 
courses are not clearly differentiated from those for high 
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schools on the one hand and those for trade schools on the 
other . . . and the pupils who select them are often those 
who are just waiting for employment. 


The suggestion has been made that they should be turned 
into junior technical or vocational schools. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Classification. — Until recently no clear distinction was 
made between the various types of postprimary schools, 
and the curriculum of almost all so-called secondary schools 
was determined by the requirements of the matriculation 
examination, an external examination conducted by the 
University of South Africa. Since 1920, however, the four 
provincial departments have reorganized their system. The 
present classification is seen most clearly in the Cape of 
Good Hope and the Transvaal. <A high school is one which 
extends up to Standard X and offers instruction for the 
matriculation or the senior-certificate examinations of the 
provincial education departments; a secondary school (or in 
the Transvaal an intermediate school) extends up to Standard 
VIII and (in the Cape) prepares its students for the junior- 
certificate examination of the education department. The 
objects of this grading of schools are to prevent the growth of 
schools which attempt to offer instruction beyond their 
capacities, to allow for school consolidation, and to provide for 
an enriched curriculum. A similar movement initiated by 
the director of education of the Orange Free State recently 
was successfully opposed by the provincial council at the 
call of village interests. It will require a good deal of wis- 
dom and courage to maintain this classification because of 
the unwillingness of parents to send their children away from 
home for high school work and because of the desire to have 
a matriculation-preparing institution in every town. ‘The 
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movement is being helped by the provision of inexpensive 
boarding hostels and by the wisdom of the Cape department 
in providing an examination for Standard VIII. Perhaps 
it is the absence of this examination which militates against 
the success of the intermediate schools in the Transvaal, for 
our South African parents have been fed in the past on exami- 
nations and certificates and they look for some tangible proof 
of the progress of their children. 

Organization. — In the Transvaal schools are organized 
on the 5-5 plan, that is, five years of primary and five years 
of secondary work. Natal follows a somewhat similar plan 
though a good deal of overlapping exists. In the Cape and 
Orange Free State there is a 6—4 plan though in the Cape this 
is further divided, as we have seen, into a 6-2-2 plan. 
As far as possible secondary schools are kept separate from 
primary schools, but in all provinces the two departments 
are combined except in the larger towns and villages. As 
regards coeducation the practice is to have separate schools 
in the larger centers where the attendance admits of this, but 
to have mixed schools in the smaller towns and rural dis- 
tricts. As a rule class teachers are found in the primary 
standards and specialists in the secondary classes. 

Accessibility. — In view of the spread of elementary edu- 
cation among colored and native children and the necessity of 
maintaining the supremacy of the European, there is a strong 
desire to place a secondary school within the reach of every 
white child who can profit from the instruction. ‘The former 
plan, as we have seen, was to add a secondary top to pri- 
mary schools but at present the plan is to have a large num- 
ber of bursaries and to make provision for boarding by means 
of hostels. In the Transvaal secondary education is free, 
but fees are charged in the other provinces; the average of 
these fees is £1 a month. Provision by means of free places 
is made for children who cannot afford the fees. 
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Curriculum. — In the Transvaal and the Cape the educa- 
tion departments have drawn up their own syllabuses of 
instruction which are followed in most of their secondary 


schools. 


Some schools, however, in these provinces and all 


the secondary schools in Natal and the Orange Free State 
base their work on the requirements of the Joint Matricula- 
tion Examination of the Universities of Capetown, Stellen- 
bosch, and South Africa. The subjects of this examination 
are grouped as follows: 


1 

ibe 
rALAL 
IV. 


V. 


Wak 


(a) English, (6) Nederlands, (c) Afrikaans 
Mathematics 

(a) Latin, (b) Greek, (c) French, (d) German 

(a) Physics and chemistry, (6) botany and zodélogy, 
(c) physics, (d) chemistry, (e) botany, (f) zodlogy, 
(9) geology 

(a) History and geography, (b) history, (c) geog- 
raphy, (d) English, (e) Nederlands, (f) Afrikaans, 
(g) Hebrew, (h) any other language, (7) an additional 
subject from III or IV 

(a) Agricultural science, (b) practical mathematics, 
(c) mechanics, (d) bookkeeping and commercial 
arithmetic, (e) shorthand and_ typewriting, 
(f) drawing, (g) geometrical drawing, (h) do- 
mestic science, (7) music, (7) any other language, 
(kK) an additional subject from V 


A candidate may obtain his certificate by passing 
in either (a) six subjects, in which case he must 
take one from each group, or (b) five subjects in 
which case he must omit group VI, may omit one 
other group, and must take three of his subjects on 
the higher grade. As a matter of fact the subjects 
most usually taken are English, Afrikaans, mathe- 
matics, Latin, chemistry or physics (boys), and 
botany (girls), and history. The English-speaking 
pupils usually take Afrikaans and the Dutch-speak- 
ing take English. The liberal options allowed 
under VI are not taken advantage of. 
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As the universities accept the certificate of the Cape and 
Transvaal provinces on condition that the matriculation sub- 
jects are taken, we may say that the above is the staple 
curriculum of the South African secondary schools. 

Examinations in secondary schools. — An interesting 
experiment designed to improve the defects of the matricula- 
tion-certificate examination of the Joint Matriculation Board 
of the several South African universities, has been carried out 
in the Transvaal. In 1920 a new examination was intro- 
duced called the secondary school certificate to take the place 
of the university matriculation. The aims of this examina- 
tion are summarized by the director as follows: 


To have school pupils examined by school authorities 
who are in daily contact with them and know their needs 
and their powers rather than by external authorities who 
are likely to think first of the tests and last of the 
candidates; to spread the test over two years instead 
of requiring all parts of it to be taken together at the 
end of the course; to make the scheme more flexible 
and less rigid so that a school and a teacher can find 
room within it for a measure of individuality; to nar- 
row the range of the final test while raising its standards 
so as to bring the pupils up to a higher level of indi- 
vidual achievement, and — perhaps most important of 
all—to take account of the record which the pupil 
builds up from term to term in the school and so at once 
diminish the intrinsic weakness of all examination tests 
and create a stimulus to steady and sustained industry as 
against spasmodic effort and cramming. (feport 1920.) 


To achieve these aims the following procedure is adopted : 
(1) One third of the marks in each subject is allotted to the 
candidate’s school record provided that if the average school 
mark assigned to any subject is not within 10 per cent of 
the average mark gained in that subject in the examination, 
each individual mark must be raised or lowered accordingly. 
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(2) The examiners appointed were men and women who not 
only knew their subjects but had knowledge of the powers 
and attainments of school pupils. (8) The papers were 
passed by a departmental Board of Moderators consisting 
of the inspector of secondary schools, a university professor, 
the viceprincipal of a normal college, and seven heads of 
high schools. (4) The papers and standard of marking were 
approved by the university Joint Matriculation Board so 
that the examination is recognized for entrance to a uni- 
versity. 

The chief difficulty of the scheme is the practicability of 
making use of the school record. The honest and outspoken 
comments of the Director of Education on this point are 
interesting : 


The working of the school record cannot be described 
as altogether satisfactory . .. in the case of too many 
schools the school estimate of the pupil had to be reduced. 
There was evidently a too widely spread practice in respect 
of the school records submitted, viz.: that of assessing 
the percentage roughly between the limits of 30 and 60 
or thereby as if the school had determined not to be the 
instrument of the pupil’s failure, but to leave the fate 
of the weaker candidates to the outside examiner. The 
effect of such a policy was often unexpectedly disastrous 
not so much to the weaker pupils, who would have failed 
in any circumstances, but to some of the moderate ones 
whose aggregate percentage in the subjects was brought 
below the pass limit by the substantial reduction that 
had to be made in the school estimate submitted owing 
to the extremely poor appearance made in the examina- 
tion by the weaker members of the group. (feport, 
1921.) 

In the majority of cases a reasonably high standard was 
applied in arriving at the school record. There is a con- 
siderable majority, however, where some “ screwing up” is 
necessary. 29 or 5.6 per cent of the pupils passed the 
examination in a subject in which the school failed them, 
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while 63 or 12.3 per cent passed the examination by reason 
of the school mark though they failed in the examination 
test. (Report, 1923.) 

The estimates of the value of the work done, 7.e., the 
school record mark submitted by principals, were much 
further away from the examination result, taking them 
as a whole, than was the case last year. Only 44 per cent 
of the school records came within 10 per cent of the ex- 
amination results as against 60.7 per cent last year. That 
means that in all but a very few cases the teachers take 
far too optimistic a view of the capabilities of their pupils. 
(Report, 1923.) 


In spite of these shortcomings the system is being pro- 
ceeded with and the director expects a steady improvement 
in the ability of the teachers to mark their papers satis- 
factorily. 

Tendencies. — The following tendencies in secondary 
education can be seen : 

1. There is a strong movement among the public but not 
yet in the schools away from the academic type of secondary 
schools towards the vocational institution. Opinion favors 
the giving of vocational instruction in special schools and 
not in the ordinary institutions. Industrial, commercial, and 
above all agricultural high schools are called for. 

2. Among the Dutch section of the community there is a 
desire to tighten the bonds between the high school and the 
church. Motions to place the schools under the church may 
have been brought up twice in church conferences but have 
been defeated. 

3. Among the Dutch-speaking teachers there is a view 
that the secondary school should take a stronger line in the 
developing of a South African nationalism. Thus they ap- 
proved of the following resolution passed at the Dutch 
Reformed Church Synodal Educational Conference at 
Middleburgh in 1920: 
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We find the idea that one people can be educated in 
exactly the same way as another entirely unpedagogical. 
The experience of years forces the conclusion upon us 
that there ought to be in our country separate schools 
for English- and Dutch-speaking children and that such 
schools should be managed by separate committees. 


On the other hand, the English-speaking teachers would 
probably indorse the remarks of the chairman of the South 
African Teachers Association when he said 


atts The State guarantees are to take shape in an 
educational system which might give full freedom for 
spiritual growth and activity to each nationality. This 
might mean separate schools but it need not and it should 
not. What it should mean and what I hope it will mean 
is just TOLERATION. ... 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The position of vocational education is governed by the 
Regulation of Wages, Apprentices, and Improvers Act of 1918, 
under which an employer in a designated trade is required to 
teach the trade to his apprentice and to make suitable arrange- 
ments for his attendance at an approved educational course. 


Instruction in trade processes is therefore a function 
of the employer, not of an educational institution and 
should as a rule be carried out in the workshop... . 
It is the duty of the industry to train its personnel. It 
is not the duty of the state to provide any industry with a 
reservoir of partially trained juvenile labor. The course 
in the technical college is intended to be parallel to 
that in the workshop. Its function is to secure for the 
boy that comprehensive grasp and full understanding 
of all the bearings of his craft which the workshop as at 
present organized may not always be able to supply. 
(Report of Secretary for Education, 1923.) 


The policy of the Act is gradually taking shape and the 
existing system is a continuation of the old and the new. 
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In view of the different systems in the four provinces it is 
not easy to classify the vocational schools of the Union but 
the following is the grouping determined upon by the Educa- 
tional Administration Commission of 1923. 

I. Schools for training prior to employment. — (a) Indus- 
trial schools. ‘These are for pupils of the indigent or delin- 
quent type. They give a vocational course usually of three- 
years duration to pupils who have either completed the 
primary school course or who by the age of 14 or thereabouts 
have shown that they have no prospect of completing the 
course. The courses offered at these schools include domestic 
work, agriculture, bootmaking, cabinetmaking, carpentry, 
tailoring, blacksmithing, wagon-making, plumbing and metal 
work, baking. These schools are conducted by the Union 
and provincial departments of education. There have 
recently been opened three agricultural industrial schools. 

(b) Trades schools. There are three of these in the 
Transvaal conducted by the provincial department. They 
offer a two-years course with more emphasis on theory than 
is the case of the industrial schools. They have fully 
equipped workshops for the following trades: electricians, 
engineers, mechanics, plumbers, smiths and boiler-makers, 
printers and compositors, carpenters, joiners, pattern makers, 
and carriage builders. Judging from the rapid increase in 
attendance these schools are popular. 

The enrollment in industrial and trades schools is as fol- 
lows: 











No. Boys GIRLS 
Union Government . . : 6 654 361 
Cape, including classes attached to schools ‘ 17 543 3801 
Transvaal . . POU DR Cee en 9 1137 553 
Orange Free State Pee ye one 10 309 79 


Watalto rr 9, ete oe te ee tee en oe, ee 95 — 
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(c) Commercial high schools and technical high schools. 
There are two technical colleges, two technical high schools, 
and four commercial high schools which offer courses of two-, 
three-, or four-years duration to pupils who have completed 
the primary course. Special commercial courses exist at 
certain high schools in the smaller centers, while there are 
a number of private commercial schools which offer intensive 
and specific training for office work. 

(d) Miners’ training schools. There are two schools 
training some 170 European lads as miners, maintained 
jointly by the Union Government and the Transvaal Cham- 
ber of Mines. The training is entirely vocational. 

(e) Agricultural high schools. A beginning has been made 
at two centers to provide vocational high-school training in 
agriculture. 

(f) Sea training. A course of instruction for sea train- 
ing of two-years duration has been established in the training 
ship, General Botha. There are approximately 134 pupils in 
attendance. These all live on the ship. 

II. Training during employment. — This work consists 
of three types: 

(a) Two technical colleges which offer day training classes 
primarily to give the learner the theory which applies to his 
trade. (b) Continuation classes which do much the same 
work as the technical colleges, but which do not provide for 
full-time students. (c) Work schools: There are four schools 
conducted by the Government and by other large employers 
of labor for their apprentices. An attempt has been made 
by the Union department of education to coédrdinate the 
work of these various classes by the establishment of a com- 
plete set of courses for these schools with the appropriate 
certificates. The Education Administration Commission in 
summarizing the situation makes important suggestions 
which will probably form the basis of a new policy. 
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TEACHERS 


The percentage of trained and certificated teachers in 
South Africa is very high, being an average of 70 per cent 
of the 20,000 employed. The number of students in the 
provincial training colleges for the year ending 1921 and the 
cost per student was as follows : 








arn) ‘TotraL Cost Cost or INsTRUCTION 
PER STUDENT PER STUDENT 
CAPs” CRE: Say Tada 8 £74.65 £29.63 
Natalia nereizn ihe de 2 104 148.06 48.75 
LATS AA i ee (oe Mie 362 193.06 96.31 
7 Peotate 22, Se ce eee 136 207.88 69.23 





Training and certification. — The training of European 
teachers for the lower grades of certificates is undertaken 
by the provincial administrations in special residential and 
day training colleges or schools, while that of the higher grade 
of certificates 1s undertaken by the universities and uni- 
versity colleges. 

Provincial certificates. — The following are the provincial 
certificates issued : 

Cape. (a) Primary Teachers’ Lower Certificate formerly 
called Third Class Teachers’ Certificate, after a two-years 
course of training, the admission standard being a pass in 
the Secondary School Junior Certificate examination (Stand- 
ard VIII stage) or the University Junior Certificate exami- 
nation. (6) Primary Teachers’ Higher Certificate formerly 
called Second Class Teachers’ Certificate, after a two-years 
course of training, the admission standard being a pass in the 
Department’s Senior Certificate or the University-matricula- 
tion examination (Standard X stage). (c) Infant School 
Lower or Higher Certificates after a one- or two-years 
course following the Primary Teachers’ Lower Certificate. 
(d) Teachers’ Drawing, Art Woodwork, and Domestic Cer- 
tificates are also issued. 
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Natal. (a) Third Class Teachers’ Certificate after a two- 
years course of training, the entrance examination being 
approximately a pass in Standard VIII. (6) Second Class 
Teachers’ Certificate issued after a one-year course of train- 
ing and the possession of academic qualifications not less 
than the first-year-degree course of a university standing. 
Arrangements are made whereby a candidate who passes 
the matriculation examination can take the first-year-degree 
course while residing at the training college. 

Transvaal. (a) Third Class Teachers’ Certificate issued 
after two-years training at a normal college, the entrance 
requirement being a pass in the matriculation or equivalent 
examination. (b) Second Class Teachers’ Certificate issued 
after three-years training including academic work at a 
university or university college. (c) Second Class Teachers’ 
Certificate and Degree issued after four-years training 
during which students graduate at a university or univer- 
sity college. 

Orange Free State. In this province certificates are issued 
by a Board of Examiners of which the Director of Education 
is ex officio chairman. (a) Lower Primary Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate (women only) is issued after one year’s training at the 
Normal College, the entrance requirement being a pass 
in the University-matriculation or equivalent examination. 
(b) Higher Primary Course (men and women) issued after a 
year’s training at the Training College after the satisfactory 
completion of the first year’s B.A. course at the University 
College. (c) Advanced Primary Teachers’ Certificate is 
given to teachers who hold the Higher Primary Certificate 
and have completed the second-year arts or science course 
and have had five years successful teaching experience. 

University certificate for teachers. The Universities 
undertake the training and certification of teachers for sec- 
ondary school work. The principal certificates issued are: 
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I. University of South Africa. (a) Lower Diploma in 
Education: a course of three-years training. after passing 
the matriculation. The greater part of the degree work is 
also undertaken during the three years. (6b) Higher 
Diploma in Education: being one complete year’s course 
with the degree of B.A. or B.Sc. as an entrance requirement. 
(c) Degree of Master of Education (M.Ed.), given on the 
passing of an examination (including a thesis) to candidates 
who have passed the B.A. or B.Sc. examination and who 
hold the Higher Diploma or its equivalent. 

Il. University of Stellenbosch. (a) Primary Higher Certifi- 
cate, a two-year course for students who have passed the 
matriculation or its equivalent. The certificate will only be 
issued to candidates who are bilingual. (b) Secondary 
Lower Certificate, a three-year course combined with a cer- 
tain arts and science course in the University. (c) Teachers’ 
First Class Certificate, a course lasting one year and a half 
for graduates. (d) B.Ed. Cousre consists of the First Class 
Certificate Examination course, an additional course of six 
months’ duration in the history, method, and philosophy of 
education. 

III. University of Cape Town. (a) Primary Higher 
Certificate, a two-year course for students who have passed 
the matriculation or its equivalent. (b) Secondary Teachers’ 
Lower Certificates after a three-year course combined with cer- 
tain arts and science courses in the University. (c) Higher 
Secondary Certificate or B.Ed., after a two-year course for 
graduate students consisting of one year’s further academic 
study and one year of practical teaching. 

IV. University of the Witwatersrand. (a) Second Class 
Teachers’ Certificate, after a three-year course combined 
with certain arts and science courses at the University. 
(b) B.Ed., after a course generally extending over two years 
for graduate students. 
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Salaries and pensions. — The question of teachers’ sal- 
aries is complicated by reason of the different scales existing 
in the four provinces and by cost of living allowances, which 
vary with the locality in which the school is placed. The 
following is the summary of the situation arranged by grade 
of position without any additional cost of living allowance 
and without reference to intermediate scales: 


Principalship of training colleges 


MEN AND WOMEN 


Minimum Increase |>Maximum 
Gaperea.=..- -. £750 15 900 
Natalie tive) .. 650 25 900 plus house or allowance 
Transvaal . . 759 25 940 
O. F. State. . 642 25 833 





Principalship of the high school — (Highest grade) 





MEN WoMEN 
Min. In. Max. Min, In, Max. 
ape. cee fs | def 00 25 900 £500 10 600 
Natalee Lt tS 650 25 900 + house or 500 20 600 
sLrAVeVaOL sot... 664 232 | 884 allowance 574 19 794 


OF tate — 4". 571 25 | 783 428 | 20 593 





MeEN WOMEN 
Min. In. Max, Min. In. Max, 
Capen ancy... 1n1.£500 gig 825 £400 10 550 
INL bee Say. e 4.1)% 600 20 700 + house or 500 20 600 
Transvaal .. . 574 232 | 774 allowance 501 19 703 


Omuemtaten. +25i- p00 |; 25° i712 381 | 20 545 
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Principalship of primary schools (Over 250 pupils) 





MEN WoMEN 
Min. In. Max. Min. In. Max. 
GDS) ot pe ec taaeeDU 16 675 £310 10 450 
Nate's: oe 560 20 700 + house 480 | 20 600 
Transvaal tet 538 19 667 504 19 595 
CC PSG TE ike une 452 20 617 359 20 521 








Men WoMEN 
Min In Max Min In Max 
Caper: te ee tee) Ue 15 O20 £230 10 370 
Natalee fire 440 20 540 360 20 460 
LYAnS Val ces 429 19 560 359 19 486 
Chose tear eee 359 20 521 264 20 426 


Assistantship in high schools — (Highest grade) 





MEN WoMEN 
Min. In. Max. Min. In, Max. 
Canes Th. tee 2 Babee a00 15 600 £235 7s 400 
Natale. 2 . ute leks 450 20 650 390 15 510 
Transvaal . . . 438 19 658 3843] 144 5314 
OE statewe tie 404 20 617 359 15 520 


Assistantship in high schools — (Lower grade) 





MEN WoMEN 
Min In Max Min In Max 
Caper kt ISS 150 15 540 £120 75 360 
Natals green (ee 360 20 650 270 15 510 
‘LYansvaaioe +. ae 359 19 540 307 144 450 


O..F State”. . 21 3859 | 20 569 313 | 15 474 





eee SS eee 
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Assistantship in primary schools 


These vary so much that it is not possible to set them out clearly in the 
space available. It will be convenient to set out the maximum and minimum 
salaries only : 








Maximum 
SEconD Cass SECOND CLASS THIRD CLAss 
plas leper CERTIFICATE CERTIFICATE 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Caine Aber ory det tx £405 270 £405 270 £405 270 
PEST! hal EE RD ae 520 400 450 360 360 300 
Pransvani 128) - 2, 5154 434 ATT 396 396 341 
CRU tate tise aR es — 379 474 379 370 331 
Minimum 
THIRD CLASS Srconp CLass 
Capen meticiits ioxlsii nib) £L20.0r, 160 £180 
Ii Se ee 180 228 
firaevade oe eo. 199 to 235 2214 
i) aieeestateyon) i yicr | % 170 to 183 195 


The Provincial Finances Commission of 19238 found that 
the salaries paid in South Africa were generally higher than 
those paid anywhere else in the British Empire and that the 
number of pupils to a teacher was considerably lower. It 
emphatically recommended a uniform scale of teachers’ 
salaries for the Union. The Government intrusted the mat- 
ter to the Public Service Commission, which, aided by techni- 
cal advisers from each province, drew up a scale. This was 
submitted to and discussed with the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of Teachers Associations. The Pub- 
lic Service Commission recommended that the new scale 
be applied to new entrants only; although proposals to pay 
salaries according to the scales so drawn up were made to 
Parliament in 1928, no action has yet been taken. 
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Pensions. — Teachers’ pension funds on the contributory 
basis exist in all provinces of the Union. Asa rule a contri- 
bution to these funds is made compulsory on all teachers 
under the age of 40 who join the service. 

Tenure and status. — The position of teachers with regard 
to tenure of office and status in the community is quite satis- 
factory. Appointments are made by the school boards or 
the department and the ear of the superintendent is always 
open to listen to complaints. The status of the teachers in 
the community is very high, especially in the rural areas. 

Tendencies. — In the selection of teachers there is a dis- 
tinct tendency to rely on the South African product. This is 
accentuated by the necessity that the teachers should be 
bilingual. The improved salaries paid to teachers have 
resulted in a larger number of boys offering themselves for 
employment. In the Transvaal today the percentage of 
women teachers is only 51. ‘‘ Women teachers continue to 
be in the majority in the towns and men in the country, 
which reflects the fact that the teaching profession has a 
greater attraction for young Dutchmen than for young Eng- 
lishmen.’’ More and more students are combining the pro- 
fessional training with their university work. 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Up to the present no provision has been made for a sepa- 
rate branch of the educational service to conduct educational 
tests and measurements. When a Union system of educa- 
tion is achieved, we may expect to find such a bureau for the 
whole Union. While the use of tests and measurements is 
not widespread, experimental work in this field is found in 
various parts of the Union. 
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MEDICAL AND SoctiaAL Work 


Each province maintains one or more medical inspectors 
of schools and a staff of nurses. These officers visit schools, 
conduct examinations on a systematic basis of groups of 
clinics, and also examine and recommend for treatment 
cases referred to them by the teachers. In certain cen- 
ters a school clinic is maintained but this work is as yet 
only in its infancy. Special mention may be made of the 
school for defectives conducted by the Natal Department 
in Durban. 

The Provincial Finances Commission of 1923 gives the 
expenditure on medical inspection for 1921-22 as follows: 
Cape £4,369, Natal £4,204, Transvaal £14,882, and Orange 
Free State £972, and adds, “‘ It is evident from the amounts 
expended that this service can hardly be described as having 
been undertaken seriously in any province except the Trans- 
vaal.”’ 

The care of unfortunate children is undertaken partly at 
Government industrial schools and partly at institutions 
certified or not certified by the Government. A number of 
children are also boarded out and a few are apprenticed. 
The supervision of all of these groups falls under the 
Union Department of Education. Child welfare societies 
exist in thirty-four large cities. ‘The supervision of child 
welfare societies also comes under the Union Department 
of Education which maintains five inspectors to see that 
the work is being properly carried out. In 1923 over 
15,000 children were affected at a cost of £27,294 to the 
Government. 

To attend to the general welfare of children and young 
people juvenile affairs boards under the direction of the 
Department of Mines and Industries exist in most of the 
larger cities. These boards are composed of citizens who 
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bring to the notice of the government, municipalities, and 
public bodies the existence of evils affecting children and 
juveniles, suggest remedial legislation, and help the boys and 
girls to secure employment. The work of these boards is 
becoming increasingly effective. 

Physical education is less direct, but none the less effective, 
in South Africa than in other countries. Partly because of 
the wonderful climate and partly because of the open-air life 
they lead, South African children are essentially a sport- and 
game-loving group and the need for deliberate physical edu- 
cation is not so great. Physical instructors are, however, 
appointed to all the larger girls’ schools and regular instruc- 
tion in the Swedish system is given. Games are thoroughly 
organized in all except a few of the smaller and poorer schools. 
The curricula of the schools make provision for instruction 
in physiology and hygiene, but it is admitted that not enough 
in that direction is being done. 

School excursions and school camps are not so well known 
in South Africa as in other countries for the reason stated 
above. A very useful beginning has been made in bringing 
many groups of school children from the interior, often 
Dutch-speaking, for excursions into English-speaking dis- 
tricts. This has not only increased the geographical know]l- 
edge of the pupils, but has done something to get the two 
races to mix together and to learn to know each other better. 
The pioneer organization is the Witwatersrand School 
Journeys Association, and Dr. Louis Leopoldt, late Medical 
Inspector for the Transvaal, has done much to assist the 
work. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
The number of Universities and University Colleges in 


South Africa together with certain data for the year 1923 is 
shown in the following table: 
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aes No, or SrupEnrs ! eras a n PER GOVERN- 
UNIVERSITY 93 <|——__——____|6 8 & re Sru- Gare 

a a7) Total | Men |Women MOS wu £ 
apesowire sts. ..1150 |), 1634|). 762). W772). 29 | 34,5341.108 | 53,327 
Stellenbosch. . . . .| 65| 644) 486] 158| 17|16,817| 96 | 36,587 
Witwatersrand. . .| 96] 1008] 719] 289] 18] 29,304] 91 | 48,000 
Rhodes Univ. @aliese fast) 244.16 147 Ot Lite, cle 1G WLO, Lao 
Huguenot Univ. College. | 15 82 20 62} —J| 1,486|108| 6,174 
Grey Univ. College . .| 21] 233] 164] 69| 2| 4,531] 73] 15,014 
Transvaal Univ. College 73| 640] 525) 115) 19) 10,817] 97 | 28,769 
Natal Univ. College . .{ 17] 218] 119 99} 10| 3,625 | 129 | 10,534 
Potchefstroom Univ. . .| 17 114 91 Qa oo) 2.040 1.65 10,535 

Grand Total . . .|496| 4717 | 3033 | 1684 | 139 


1 Includes 551 music students. 


STATISTICS OF EUROPEAN EDUCATION 


TABLE 1 


STATISTICS OF STATE AND STATE-AIDED EDUCATION! OTHER THAN HIGHER 
EpucaTIon, 1921 


A 
NG NorMAL 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS NUMBER OF SCHOLARS Tecan Br ees 
For Europeans . . . 5088 European 329,407 
For non-Europeans . 3285 | non-European 245,946 20,632 | £6,612,834 


Ot eemaeare yi -ROlG Total. . 575,353 


1 Primary, intermediate, and secondary schools only. 


TABLE 2 


NuMBER OF SCHOOLS AND EXPENDITURES ON EpucATION OTHER THAN 
HiGHER EpUCATION OF EUROPEAN SCHOLARS IN EACH PROVINCE, 1921 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS nb 
zig 

PROVINCE B he ¥ te ToTaL : 3 S < : EXPENDITURE 

e | BE | 88 faa| gs 

Ay total ety o ates 
Cape of Good BAPE ae 4 2428,| ‘= 174 | 2602) 13 47 | £2,217,691 
ISU. Sa ae Perel a40 fi OF aoe 1 ) 550,843 
Transvaal . . - . 11082) — aor lily 9 (i 2,596,986 
Orange Free State ae be, OOS |) 4h 27 | 870 i 6 917,006 


Totals. . . . . .| 4658} 48 | 245 | 4951] 24 63 6,282,526 
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TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF CERTIFICATED AND UNCERTIFICATED TEACHERS IN PRIMARY, INTER- 
MEDIATE, AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR HUROPEAN SCHOLARS IN EACH 
PROVINCE LAST QUARTER, 1921 





MALE FEMALE ALL TEACHERS 


PROVINCE 

Certif- Uncer- Certif- Uncer- Certifi- Uncer- 

‘cated| tifi-, | Total |ieateq| tifi-_ | Total | ~cateq | tifi-, | Total 
cated : cated cated 





SS 


Cape of Good Hope 





graduates .| 294] 61] 355) 162 456} 92] 548 
nongraduates .| 905] 2438/1148] 3770 4675} 770| 5445 
Natal 
graduates. 36| 22] 58] 47 83 40 123 
nongraduates .| 138] 76] 214] 495 633 | 374} 1007 
Transvaal 
graduates .| 243] 54] 297) 100 343 75 418 
nongraduates _. | 1466} 603 | 2069 | 1740 3206 | 13846] 4552 
Orange Free State 
graduates. 95| 42) 13717" 29 124; 51 175 
nongraduates. .| 492] 384] 876] 827 1319| 735] 2054 
Total. . . .{|3669| 1485| 5154 | 7170 10839 | 3483 | 14322 


TABLE 4 


NUMBER OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN Eacu Province, DECEMBER, 1922, WITH 
CLASSES OF INSTRUCTION AND RACE OF SCHOLARS 





anes Hove NATAL TRANSVAAL ae aaa oe Union 
Can alee eyes aa hie et ees, Ma, cl Pay Aa ls noha ae ac ce | | 
OF Oo Le Non- Non- on- Non- Non- 
Euro- Euro- Euro- E Euro- 
pean [Pare pean | Hur | pean | ENT" | pean | E&P") pean | Bure 
Kondergarten 4 1 1 4 8 4 1 g 14 11 
Elem. and 
Prep As |. 22 1 11 15 18 40 1 6 52 62 
Gen. Primary 32) 12 51) & 894 222; 30 6; 10 65| 91 
Secondary and 
High... |. 40} — 16 — 27 ae 7 o 90 a 
Commerical 
and Business 9}; — 2 = 10 woe 2 a a -— 
Other . 1 5 -— oa 1 5 


Enrollment 10305 | 607 | 2999 | 3128 | 7099 | 3544 | 1112 | 1347 | 21515 | 8626 
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TABLE 5 


SUMMARY OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND NUMBER OF PUPILS UNDER RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS, 1922 





CHURCH Durcu RGM PEW nee OTHER | UNDE- 


OF RE DENOMI-| NOMINA- 
ATHOLIC|] LEYAN | THERAN 
ENGLAND] FORMED Cat # NATIONS | TIONAL 


Lvu- 


Number of Schools 49 24 80 15 3a 81 132 
Number of Pupils .| 3650 634 | 12,922} 1531 1639° | 4012 | 5753 





CURRENT PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 


(1) The financing of education. The question as to the 
distribution of costs between central government, provincial - 
administration, and school board is not yet solved. Included 
in this is the increasing cost of schooling and the doubt as to 
whether the state is getting an adequate return for its expend- 
iture. (2) The codrdination of educational authorities. At 
present all three bodies mentioned above share in the admin- 
istration of education. (38) Intermediate or middle school edu- 
cation. As has been seen there is general dissatisfaction with 
the provision already made and the organization of schools 
on the lines of the junior high schools is under consideration. 
(4) Vocational training with special reference to agricultural 
training. (5) The education of the poor whites. This unfor- 
tunate class corresponding somewhat to some of the 
mountain whites of America now amounts to 150,000, of 
whom more than 30,000 are of school age. Their education 
involves the taking away of many of these children from 
their homes and their education and settlement in industry. 
(6) The education of non-Europeans. The industrial com- 
petition between Europeans and non-Europeans has caused 
an inquiry as to whether the education given to the latter 
is in the best interests of a White South Africa. 
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I] 
NATIVE EDUCATION 


Control. — Although native affairs fall under the control 
of the Union Government by the South Africa Act of 1909, 
yet the education of natives in actual practice has been in- 
cluded in the elementary education, which, as we have seen 
above, was intrusted to the provincial administrations for the 
period of five years and thereafter subject to decree of Parlia- 
ment. 

The South African Native College at Fort Hare, near 
Lovedale, comes under the Union Department of Education. 
The two agricultural training schools in the Transkei come 
under the Transkeian Territories’ General Council, an organi- 
zation of natives under the guidance of European officials. 

Under provincial administrations the rates of progress and 
expansion have varied. In 1922 the power to impose direct 
taxation upon natives was taken from the provinces’ admin- 
istrations by the Union Government. The provinces were 
required to make the same relative contribution for native 
education from their funds as was made in 1921-22, and the 
central authority undertook to provide any money necessary 
for the development and expansion of native education. In 
1923 and 1924 the Union Government has advanced an 
additional sum of £60,000 for the improvement of the 
salaries of native teachers. While this additional money has 
been expended by the provinces, the Union Government has 
laid down the conditions on which it shall be spent. As 
all further money for development will come from the Union 
Government, it seems possible that the control and admin- 
istration of native education may pass to the central govern- 
ment. ‘This is the course of action which has been advocated 
by the Union Native Affairs Commission and almost all 
authorities. 
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Administration. — Native education is an important sub- 
department of the provincial education departments. While 
the ultimate educational authority is the superintendent of 
education the administration is carried out by the chief 
inspector of native education in the Cape Province and 
Natal, an organizating inspector of native education in 
Orange Free State, and the director of education in the Trans- 
vaal. In all the provinces except the Cape a separate corps 
of inspectors is maintained for native schools. The general 
tendency appears to be towards a still more permanent sepa- 
ration of native education from European education. In all 
provinces except the Cape the department of education is as- 
sisted by an advisory board of native education composed 
chiefly of missionary superintendents of schools. These 
boards meet twice a year and advise the provincial adminis- 
tration on the native educational policy to be pursued. 

The schools. — With the exception of 65 schools in Natal 
and one in the Transvaal all native schools are conducted by 
the different mission bodies under regulations laid down by 
the department of education which pays the salaries of the 
teachers and helps financially in other ways. The nomen- 
clature of the schools varies in the different provinces, but 
all may be brought under the following general classification : 
Primary Schools taking pupils from the substandards to 
Standard IV; Intermediate Schools for pupils in Standards 
V and VI; Training Colleges offering a three-year course 
after Standard VI; High School of the academic, agricultural, 
and industrial and domestic-science type for pupils over 
Standard VI; Special Agricultural Schools for the training 
of farm demonstrators; the South African Native College, 
an academic and vocational institution for natives and other 
non-Europeans. 

(1) Primary and intermediate schools. These schools 
include all but a small fraction of the native pupils attending 
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schoci. In Natal a lower type of primary school, called a 
subprimary or Zulu school, has been instituted to enable 
small and struggling committees to make a start. The 
curriculum provides for the ordinary subjects. In Natal 
every school has to include practical gardening and instruc- 
tion in native crafts. These subjects also are included in 
the curricula of the other provinces. The tendency is for 
native schools to become less bookish and more agricultural 
and industrial. 

(2) Training institutions. All training institutions are 
conducted by mission bodies. The standard for entrance 
is a pass in Standard VI. The course extends for three 
years. In the Cape the first year’s course is purely academic 
and the whole course must be completed before a certificate 
can be obtained. In the other provinces academic and pro- 
fessional training go side by side, and in Natal a separate 
certificate is issued for each year’s work. There is a growing 
feeling that there are too many training colleges in the Cape 
Province where teachers are having difficulty in securing 
appointments. Weaknesses in training colleges commented 
on in official reports are the absence of proper facilities for 
agricultural and industrial training and the unreality of the 
professional work undertaken in the practice school with its 
complete equipment and competent staff, which are very 
different from the conditions in the one-teacher schools in 
which most of the teachers do their work. 

(3) High schools. There is only one purely academic 
high school for natives — Lovedale High School. This 
institution aims at preparing pupils for the South African 
Native College. Two others of a similar nature are to be 
started, both also in the Cape, as soon as funds are available. 
In Natal high schools allow for specialization in either aca- 
demic or vocational work. ‘There are three domestic science 
schools and one industrial high school in that province. 
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(4) Agricultural schools. Special schools for the train- 
ing of farm demonstrators exist at Tsolo and Teko in the 
Transkei. The combined enrollment is approximately 100. 
On graduation the students are appointed to the service of 
the Council as farm demonstrators. The work of these 
demonstrators has been highly successful and they are now 
being employed in other areas. A third agricultural school, 
probably in Griqualand, will be established next year. 

(5) University education. The South African Native 
College at Fort Hare, established by the codperation of the 
government and missionaries, prepares pupils for the matric- 
ulation and degree examinations of the University of South 
Africa. The students live in hostels conducted by the differ- 
ent denominations but come together for their studies. The 
staff consists of a principal and seven lecturers (including one 
native) and there are 100 students enrolled. During the 
year a new hostel has been erected and plans laid for the 
beginning of a course in medicine. 

Financial provision. — The financial provision for native 
education is admittedly inadequate. In its report in 1923 
the Provincial Finance Commission says: 

The Commission is satisfied that the amount hitherto 
expended on native education has been most inadequate. 
There is a grave shortage in the number of schools; the 
accommodation in existing schools is insufficient ; In many 
instances the number of pupils per teacher is unduly high 
and the salaries paid to native teachers is extremely low. 
There is no doubt that the supply of educational facilities 
falls short of the government demand. In the Financial 
Relations Act of 1922 (Section 10) the Union Government 
took the power to provide funds specifically for native 
education. ... The Commission has been pleased to 
note that the Union Government has already taken 
steps to exercise its power under this section. It feels it 
necessary, however, to refer to the danger of dual control 
which may result from the new arrangement. Unless the 
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Union Government decides to take over the native educa- 
tion as a whole, the grant made to the provinces under 
the section already quoted should be administered by the 
provinces. 


The East African Education Commission. — During the 
year the East African Education Commission sent out by the 
Phelps Stokes Fund visited the Union. The Commission paid 
a former visit in 1921 when it reported favorably on the native 
work done as awhole and eulogistically of the system in Natal. 


STATISTICS OF NON-HUROPEAN EDUCATION 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF STATE AND STATE-AIDED SCHOOLS AND EXPENDITURE ON 
EDUCATION OF NON-EKUROPEANS, 1921 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 





on 
4a 
72 18 EXxPpEND- iE 
| Ste Bh Senos | Rn iia 
Native |Asiatic | py,5- | Total| 2a 
pean 
CAC pahicictees Misr ee LOSS ye AL Oe 2008-1 18 i £386,614 |£2.9.0 
Natal teens spes een tier L 21 hore 5 — 83,229 | 2.5.1 
Transvaal . . .| 385 3 22 | 410 4 1 80,330 | 2.0.0 
Orange Free State | 260 | — — |} 260; — 1 5,311] 0.6.0 
Totals.. . . .|2740| 54 | 455 | 3249] 27 9 £555,484 
TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF NON-EUROPEAN TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS IN STATE AND STATE- 
AIDED SCHOOLS WITH PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE TO AVERAGE EN- 
ROLLMENT, 1921 
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Tendencies. — Considerable development in native edu- 
cation may be expected as a result of the additional funds to 
be made available from native taxation. Efforts will be 
made to put the schools within the reach of all tax-paying 
natives. There will be a tendency to make the curriculum 
much more practical, and agricultural and industrial educa- 
tion will be developed. 


Il 
EXTRAUNION TERRITORIES OF SOUTH AFRICA 


I. MANDATED TERRITORY OF SouTH West AFRICA 


A. EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS 


Schools and pupils. — For a total population of 19,432 
Europeans (Census 1921) there were 54 schools in this man- 
dated territory at the close of 1923. Of these sixteen were 
private schools, five being German schools. The 38 Govern- 
ment schools were classified as follows, the Cape nomen- 
clature being followed: high 1; primary 22; farm 14. In 
the Government schools there were 1,821 pupils in primary 
and 107 in secondary departments. 

The private schools accounted for 450 pupils while between 
1,600 and 1,700 children of school age were not at school. 
Fees are charged in the secondary schools but primary edu- 
cation is free. South West Africa is a country of great dis- 
tances and the provision of boarding and accommodation 
at a rate within the means of settler parents is a great diffi- 
culty. In 1923 there were 17 hostels accommodating 450 
children. 

Teachers. — Teachers for South West Africa are for the 
most part obtained from the Union. In 1923 there were 97 
teachers in Government schools, of whom 86 were certifi- 
cated. In the private schools there were 39 teachers. 
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Expenditure. — The amount expended on education in 
1923 was £58,658, and £79,000 has been provided for 1924 
and £98,000 for 1925. Under the German administration 
in 1912 the average cost per pupil was £25 per annum in 
primary schools and £74.4.0 in secondary schools. In 
Germany the same kind of education cost £3.5.0 and £13.4.0 
respectively. The following table shows the comparative 
expenditure and increase of expenditure in the Cape, Trans- 
vaal, and South West Africa. 


1912 1922 
Capesbrovinces e900 pee £ 8.8.6 £15. 3.2 
Transvaal. 2) . aes 9.4.11 Pa leah pe 
South: West Africa =." <2). 28.0.0 Some 





It is expected that the cost per pupil will increase consider- 
ably in the future, the estimate for 1924-25 being £38 per 
annum. The following reasons are given for the higher 
cost of education in South West Africa than in the Union: 
(1) The population is of the settler type who have suffered 
of late from the recent depression and cannot pay school 
and maintenance fees. (2) The population is scattered, 
there being only one European child of school-going age to 
80 sq. miles of territory. Hostel provision is therefore neces- 
sary. (38) Three European languages, English, Dutch, Ger- 
man, are spoken and with certain exceptions each pupil has 
the right to be instructed through the medium of his home 
language. 7 


B. NATIVE EDUCATION 


Population in schools. — According to the Census of 1921, 
the non-European population of South West Africa was 
208,307. This is made up of 144,150 Bantu-speaking people 
(chiefly Ovambo and Herreros), 41,968 Hottentots, approxi- 
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mately 4,000 Bushmen, and 5,150 bastards or colored. 
Excluding Ovamboland, for which statistics are not avail- 
able, the school provision consists of 54 schools with an en- 
rollment of 2,709 pupils. 

The following reasons are given for this inadequate school 
provision: (1) The natives are nomadic and even when set- 
tled temporarily find it difficult to form acenter. (2) There 
are four native languages for which provision must be 
made in addition to Dutch and English. (38) The schools 
are all conducted by missions and cannot make progress 
without the supervision of the local missionary. (4) The 
children are kept at home to assist their parents. 

Government policy. — The Government is taking action 
in the following directions: (1) The closer settlement of 
natives into reserves where schools can be made accessible. 
(2) The mission schools have been subsidized to the extent 
of £3,500 in 1924, and £5,500 has been placed on the esti- 
mates for 1925. (8) A training school for 18 student 
teachers has been established. 

The policy of the Administration is to develop education 
through mission agency rather than by government schools. 
Where possible the schools have been staffed with an Euro- 
pean principal (to teach one of the official languages) and a 
native assistant. The authorities recommend that pupils 
be divided into language rather than into denominational 
groups, but it is not likely that this will be done for some 
time to come, if ever. In the school emphasis is laid on 
instruction in sanitary matters and handwork as well as on 
the elementary subjects. 


II. SwAzILAND PROTECTORATE 


This native territory comes under the administration of 
the High Commissioner acting for the British Government. : 
Its population consists of 2,205 Europeans, 110,295 natives, 
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and 451 colored. There are 14 schools with an enrollment 
of 268 for Europeans and approximately 2,330 natives attend 
the various mission schools. The schools receiving grant are 
inspected annually by the school inspector for the Basutoland 
Government. It is expected that Swaziland will ultimately 
be incorporated in the Union. 


III. BAsSuTOLAND PROTECTORATE 


This native territory is governed by a Resident Commis- 
sioner under the direction of the High Commissioner. It 
has a population of 1,603 Europeans, 495,937 natives, and 
1,241 colored. There are six European schools with 113 
scholars. For natives there are six institutions with 576 
pupils and 495 elementary schools with 34,733 pupils. Ex- 
cept for the Government Industrial School at Maseru all 
native education is in the hands of missionaries. The 
administration of education is in the hands of a director of 
education, who is assisted by an inspector and two native 
supervisors. 


IV. BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE 


The form of administration is similar to that of Basutoland. 
The population (1921 census) was 1,743 Europeans, 150,185 
natives, and 1,055 Asiatic and colored. For the education 
of European children there are 10 schools attended approxi- 
mately by 147 children. There is also one school of colored 
children with an attendance of 19, and 65 native schools 
attended by about 5,610 children; the European, colored, 
and one native school received government grant to the 
amount of £1,054 in 1922. Thenative schools are supported 
by the native fund from which £2,950 was expended on edu- 
cation and the upkeep of schools. A constant difficulty in 
the development of native education is the tendency of the 
Bechuanas to send away their children to far-off cattle ports. 


C—O a r. - — 
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Some of the native chiefs are enthusiastic about education 
and maintain efficient schools which their people are required 
to support. 
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UNITED STATES 


EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


It is customary to say that education in the United States 
is a state rather than a national matter, in the sense that 
the administration of public schools has been left to the states 
by the Federal Government. It is impossible to understand 
the progress of American education, however, without realiz- 
ing, on the one hand, that the Federal Government has 
always taken some interest in education, and, on the other 
hand, that the extent of control over education exercised by 
the states within their own boundaries varies widely from 
state to state. 

The educational activities of the Federal Government are 
scattered throughout a number of departments, bureaus, 
and independent boards. 

The Bureau of Education. — The Bureau of Education, 
created as a department in 1867, was made a bureau of the 
Interior Department the following year, where it has re- 
mained ever since, acting until recent years chiefly as a 
statistical agency for the collection of information about 
education in the United States and other countries. Its 
two administrative duties have been the direction of schools 
for natives of Alaska and the supervision of the accounts of 
the so-called ‘‘ land-grant ’’ colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts made possible by the Morrill Act of 1862. 
During the past ten years the Bureau has expanded its 
activities to include research and promotion in many of the 
newer tasks of education. Its publications, partly free and 
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partly sold at cost, have been widely distributed and have 
exerted a vigorous influence in American education. Thus, 
American secondary education is at present undergoing a 
thorough reorganization very much in accordance with prin- 
ciples laid down in the reports of the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education, compiled under the 
auspices of the National Education Association, but pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Education. 

One of the Bureau’s most effective functions in recent years 
has been that of making educational surveys of states and 
local communities and of individual institutions or groups of 
institutions. In a number of states the Bureau of Educa- 
tion has been invited to make a survey of the existing edu- 
cational situation in the state, following which the state has 
voluntarily made important changes in its educational pro- 
gram — the National Government, of course, having no 
authority whatever to enforce its recommendation and no 
disposition to do so, merely offering its services as an impar- 
tial agency with no motive other than interest in general 
educational progress. In the past year important surveys 
of this type have been made by the Bureau in Massachusetts 
(higher education); Cleveland, Ohio (higher education) ; 
and in a number of towns and rural districts in various 
states. 

There has been some tendency to increase the financial 
resources of the Bureau recently, particularly in the past 
year. For the year 1923-24 the amount appropriated for 
the direct statistical and research work of the Bureau, ex- 
clusive of its Alaska work and printing, was $170,850. For 
the current year the amount is $219,464. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education. — In terms 
of money and other external evidence of prestige, however, 
the Bureau remains one of the less important manifestations 
of the concern of the Federal Government for education. 
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Federal aid to vocational secondary education, made possible 
by the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, is administered by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, an independent 
Board of which the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, head of the Bureau of Education, is one member. 
Under this Act, which provides for a continuing appropria- 
tion from Federal funds for the purpose of codperating with 
the states in the establishment and maintenance of programs 
of vocational education of less than college grade in agricul- 
ture, trade, and industry, and for the preparation of voca- 
tional teachers, gradually increasing appropriations have 
been made since 1918. The total amount of Federal grants 
for 1924 was $5,190,448. For the current fiscal year (1924— 
25) it is $6,168,716, and it will reach the maximum in 1926 
at $7,154,902. The Federal Board has also administered 
since 1921 the Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
whereby the Federal Government codperates with the states 
in the vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in indus- 
try. Participation by the states in these two enterprises 
is on a voluntary basis, the general principle adhered to in 
this and similar legislation being that the states must, to 
take advantage of the Federal grants, appropriate at least 
as much as the Federal aid. All of the forty-eight states 
have codperated in the vocational education act since its 
enactment and thirty-two of the states have entered into 
the civilian rehabilitation plan. 

Agriculture and other activities. — Other Federal educa- 
tional activities include agricultural extension education 
under the Department of Agriculture, for which $5,830,000 
is appropriated annually; health education, through the 
Public Health Service and certain other bureaus; maternity 
education, as carried out under a special Federal coéperative 
act administered by the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor; education of the immigrant, under the 
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Bureau of Naturalization ; support of Indian schools, under 
the office of Indian Affairs of the Interior Department; and 
administration of schools in the Philippines and Porto Rico 
through the Insular Bureau of the War Department. 

There are also, of course, specific functional educational 
activities like those of the military education system, includ- 
ing West Point, the national training institution for Army 
officers, and Annapolis, which performs a similar function 
for the Navy, and a comprehensive program of service train- 
ing and general education for enlisted men in both Army and 
Navy, all of which are necessarily under the direct control 
of the department concerned. The United States Veterans 
Bureau has had the administering of one of the largest edu- 
cational projects of the Federal Government in the past 
few years — the reéducation of veterans of the World War. 
For 1924 the Government spent $109,058,207 on this ac- 
count, but that the task is nearly over is indicated by the 
fact that for the current fiscal year the amount is $69,000,000 
and the budget for 1925-26 carries only $38,000,000. 

Apart from these direct educational enterprises the Federal 
Government does considerable work in research of one sort 
or another. The appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1924, which was largely for research activities 
and agricultural promotion, was $60,147,064, and some two 
thousand technical experts are engaged in the research ac- 
tivities of the Department. 

Large though some of the individual amounts may seem, 
they actually represent a very small part of the expenditures 
of the Federal Government for all purposes. The Budget 
Bureau in its report to Congress in December, 1924, assigned 
only one third of one per cent to ‘‘ promotion of public 
education.’”?’ Appropriations made for the current year 
under this head, and under “ promotion and regulation of 
agriculture,” ‘‘ promotion of public health,’ “‘ and science 
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and research,” all together make up a little more than two 
per cent of the total Federal expenditure for the year. 

Child labor legislation. — One important particular in 
which the Federal Government has tended to affect educa- 
tion in recent years is in the field of child labor legislation. 
Previous Federal measures on child labor having been 
declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court, an amendment to the Federal Constitution authoriz- 
ing child labor legislation to protect children under eighteen 
years of age was initiated in Congress early in 1924. The 
proposed amendment was approved in both Houses by large 
majorities,t and has been submitted to the states for ratifi- 
cation. Under the provisions of the Constitution it will be 
necessary for three fourths of the states to ratify before the 
amendment is in force. While the amendment, if adopted, 
would involve no national educational legislation, it would 
undoubtedly stimulate educational progress in certain of 
the states, especially for the period between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age, by giving national sanction to the 
widely accepted conviction that the years below eighteen 
are primarily for education rather than for unsupervised 
industrial employment. The census of 1920 showed 
1,060,858 children between ten and fifteen years of age at 
work in the United States, although at that time a Federal 
Child Labor Tax Law was in force, penalizing the products 
of child labor in interstate commerce. Authorities on 
employment believe that the amount of child labor has 
increased since this act became inoperative. 

Proposed Federal Department of Education. — Vigorous 
efforts have been made since the War to bring together the 
scattered educational activities of the Federal Government 
into a single agency and to increase the support given by the 


1The vote was 297 to 69 in the House of Representatives; 61 to 23 in the 
Senate. 
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Federal Government to education. A bill providing for a 
Federal Department of Education and authorizing appro- 
priations aggregating $100,000,000 annually to the states 
on a cooperative basis for aid in the elimination of illiteracy, 
education of immigrants, health education, teacher training, 
and equalization of education, was drafted by the Emergency 
Commission on Education during the war and has been 
favorably reported at least once in both houses of Congress. 
The proposal for a Department of Education has been 
supported by a large number of national educational and 
civic groups, including the National Education Association, 
the National Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American 
Federation of Labor, and many other powerful church, civic, 
and fraternal organizations. President Coolidge in July, 
1924, announced his willingness to support a measure re- 
ported by the commission on the reorganization of the 
Federal executive departments, which recommended, among 
other things, a new department to be known as the Depart- 
ment of Education and Relief, to include the Bureau of 
Education and the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
together with certain miscellaneous relief agencies of the 
Federal Government at present assigned to various depart- 
ments and bureaus. 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Except for the encouragement and leadership given by the 
National Government in certain special fields, education has 
remained in the United States almost exclusively a state 
and local affair, with the states in recent years setting up 
more adequate state organization but with the local com- 
munities bearing, on the whole, an increasing burden of school 
support. 

Recent state legislation. — Since only 11 of the 48 state 
legislatures met in 1924, there is little new to chronicle in 
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state educational legislation. One state which adopted a 
new school code during the year was Mississippi, a Southern 
state which was the last of the states to adopt a compulsory 
school law (1918) but which has recently shown signs of 
educational advance. The new code raises the professional 
requirement for county school superintendents and teachers 
(though it must be said that these are still discouragingly 
low); facilitates consolidation of rural schools and trans- 
portation of pupils at public expense, and otherwise brings 
together much recent educational legislation in a form that 
the Federal Bureau of Education specialist in school legisla- 
tion believes is necessary in many other states. The New 
York State Legislature granted somewhat more liberal aid 
to consolidated schools for rural districts, but declined to 
act on a carefully prepared program for rural education 
recommended as the result of one of the most comprehen- 
sive and thorough rural surveys yet made in any state. In 
general much of the effort in the few state legislatures that 
met in 1924 was to hold gains previously made in the face of 
very heavy pressure for reduction in expenditures. This 
effort seems to have been successful in most states. The 
Journal of the National Education Association said editorially 
at the close of the year: ‘‘ The reaction which threatened 
to cripple educational programs appears to have passed its 
peak. The people believe in their schools and will stand by 
them in a crisis.” 

The chief state school official. — Administration of all the 
schools of a state by a state official for that purpose is a 
comparatively recent development, but there is now such an 
officer in every state, though his duties and responsibilities 
vary widely. Some indication of the differences in power 
and responsibility of these state superintendents of public 
instruction or state commissioners of education (to use the 
two most frequent designations) is found in the salaries paid 
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as revealed in a study made during the year 1924 by the 
United States Bureau of Education.! According to this 
study, the average salary for the office is between $4,000 and 
$5,000, but several states pay as high as $10,000 to $12,000 
(New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania), and some states 
pay as low as $1,800 to $2,500 (South Dakota, South Carolina, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma). It is not unusual for city school 
superintendents in some of the states to receive several times 
as much salary as the state superintendent, indicating that 
state direction and leadership in education are by no means 
fully developed and that local committees still retain a 
large measure of control and responsibility. The tradition 
of local control is very strong in most American communities, 
in education even more than in other fields. Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania perhaps expresses current Ameri- 
can opinion as accurately as it can be expressed when he 
argues for a “ unified system of schools but not a centralized 
machine,” adding: 


In the last analysis our progress in education depends, 
more than on any single thing, upon the interest, initiative 
and direct participation of each local community in its own 
school affairs throughout the Commonwealth. 


The state superintendent, or commissioner, is the execu- 
tive officer of the public school system of the state, usually 
under a state board of education. Various methods of 
selecting the chief state school officer have been in vogue 
at different times. At present, according to the Bureau of 
Education study cited above, election by the people is the 
method used in thirty-four states, appointment by the 
Governor in six states, and appointment by the state board 
of education in eight states. ‘There has been a tendency, 


1U.8. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1924, No. 5, The Chief State School 
Official, by Ward G. Reeder; Government Printing Office, Washington. 
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especially where constitutional provisions do not control, 
to “‘ take the office ‘ out of politics’ by providing for state 
board appointment.” 

Educational finance. — Educational financing has been 
the most urgent problem of the past few years. While the 
crisis is probably passed, as suggested in the quotation from 
the National Education Association above, the problem of 
adequate financing has by no means been solved, though it 
has had recently the best light that can possibly be brought 
to bear upon it. 

The Educational Finance Inquiry. — During the year 
there was brought to completion the report of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry, made possible by gifts from several 
private educational foundations, carried out under the 
auspices of the American Council of Education, a nonoffi- 
cial organization of American higher institutions and educa- 
tional associations, and directed by Professor George D. 
Strayer, of Teachers College, Columbia University, and a 
staff of experts in educational finance. The Inquiry, using 
the State of New York as an example of its findings, shows 
that, although there has been a rapid rise in education costs, 
the increase has not been as rapid as that of total taxation, 
nor have education costs risen as rapidly as those of certain 
other governmental activities, such as charities and correc- 
tions, or health and sanitation. Indeed, a much smaller 
proportion of the “‘ tax dollar’ than formerly is spent for 
education. The report says: 


The inquiry found no indication of a probable decrease 
in educational costs. ... On the contrary, certain 
factors will tend to keep costs up: More children are 
going to school. Many more children are going to high 
school. Communities are demanding new school build- 
ings, held up by the War. They are demanding higher 
standards of safety and cleanliness in these buildings. 
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Especially are communities choosing teachers with higher 
qualifications. All these tendencies to raise standards, 
combined with the decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar, are operating to keep educational costs up. 


The cost of education. — The increased costs of education 
have been the cause of growing concern in the United States 
in recent years. In 1890 the total expenditure for public 
schools in the United States, according to the reports of the 
United States Bureau of Education, was $141,000,000. It 
reached $215,000,000 in 1900, $1,036,000,000 in 1920, and 
$1,526,000,000 in 1922. A conservative estimate of the 
amount spent for public education in 1924, based on what is 
known of the general trend of expenditures during the past 
two years, would be $1,750,000,000. Inclusion of expendi- 
tures for privately maintained educational institutions of all 
grades would probably bring the total outlay for education 
in the United States during 1924 to approximately two 
billions of dollars. Causes for the increase are not difficult 
to find. They have been suggested in the citation just 
given from the Educational Finance Inquiry and have been 
made exceptionally clear by studies made by Professor F. H. 
Swift of the University of Minnesota and the United States 
Bureau of Education.t Rapid increase in school population — 
considerably more rapid than increase in total population 
— additional educational functions demanded by present- 
day communities, including especially the heavy increase 
in high school facilities, have all played their part; but the 
one most important cause of all has been the decreased pur- 
chasing power of money. If expenditures for such years as 
1918 and 1920 be compared with expenditures for 1913, be- 
fore the later depreciation period set in, and adjusted as to 
purchasing power, it can be shown that there has been an 


1See particularly Biennial Survey of Education, article on ‘‘ Public School 
Finance.”” U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 13, pp. 1-31. 
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actual decrease, since the expenditures for those years, 
when corrected to conform to changed purchasing power, 
will amount only to the equivalent of $438,000,000 and 
$518,000,000 respectively in terms of 1913 dollars, while 
the money actually expended in 1913 was $522,000,000. 

Even more striking results are obtained if the increased 
numbers of children attending school daily are taken into 
account. For 19138, with approximately thirteen and a 
half million children in daily attendance, the per capita 
annual expenditure was $38.31; for 1918 it was $49.12, 
and for 1920 $64.16. But if the amounts are adjusted to 
accord with decreased purchasing power, it becomes appar- 
ent that the average annual expenditure for 1918 was only 
the equivalent of $28.23, for 1920 $32.08, under prewar 
money values. 

Education and national income. — Recently efforts have 
also been made to study education costs in terms of national 
income. The following table, from studies made by the 
National Education Association and based upon reliable 
economic and educational data, shows that the proportion 
of income of the people of the United States spent for 
education in the past ten years has ranged between one 
and two per cent. 


TABLE 1 


NatTIonAL INCOME AND ScHOoOoL Costs 





YEAR Narronar Income Pt bein rh pr te aerial 
1910 $31,400,000,000 $426,250,434 1.36 
1912 33,000,000,000 482,886,793 1.46 
1914 33,200,000,000 555,077,146 1.67 
1916 45,400,000,000 640,717,053 1.41 
1918 61,000,000,000 763,678,089 1.25 


1920 70,000,000,000 1,036,151,209 1.48 
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Figures recently compiled for 1922 place income for that 
year at $56,000,000,000, reflecting the tendency of the 
past two years to stabilize the dollar at somewhere between 
50 and 75 per cent above prewar levels. This would mean 
an expenditure of about two per cent of annual income for 
education, a very low amount when it is considered that 
budget experts usually assign 10 per cent of income for edu- 
cation, and competent students of better methods of educa- 
tion insist that adequate education under competent teachers 
for all children of school age cannot be provided for less than 
several times the present average amount per pupil. 

Variation in expenditure among the states. — One strik- 
ing feature of educational financing in the United States 
which goes far to explain the wide difference in educational 
provision is the varying expenditure for education in the 
several states. The average amount expended for each 
child of school age (1922) was $55.22. The states range, 
however, from California with $127.26 per capita expenditure 
down to Georgia with $14.08. Thirteen states have a per 
capita expenditure of $75 or over, but six states spend less 
than $20 per capita annually for the education of their chil- 
dren. The figures for the 48 states are shown on the op- 
posite page. — 

In this table no account is taken of the ability of the 
various states to pay for education, though it is well known 
that their resources vary considerably. One or two of the 
Western states spend as high as 4 per cent of the income of 
their people for schools, whereas states like New York and 
Pennsylvania with a comparatively high per capita school 
expenditure are only expending approximately 1} or 13 per 
cent of their annual income for education. 

No less marked than the differences in educational expend- 
iture among the states are the differences often found within 
each state. In Tennessee in 1922 the per capita cost of 
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rural elementary schools ranged from $39 down to $7, while 
in Arkansas, according to the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, the highest average county expenditure per pupil was 
$31, the median $10, and the lowest $6. 








TABLE 2 
ae ete oe. 1 169.) Nebraska. <hbe' bees ton ST72 
nie eee eee ee TOG Nevada, nh PP 1105-08 
peevensiees Jiiscatje 2° 915.18’ New Hampshire’; (3 20s 248.41 
et tie eee 6.0) a) 127126, “NewiJderseyiw fete face i 79.07 
ee eee er. 0.5/7 4 New Mexico -.'.. 4 ss & 46.36 
Prementietaerrett. we ete ot (O62 15) ° NewsYorke Si Urs tres 75.28 
ete cere ee eee 46.870 8 North: Carolina) al. so soe eee 
ome ee ees 64.0) North Dakota. os...) 44,08 
POIs sth ere? fF AOS Ohigue at 9 eNOS? CT 184.20 
Peele et ee ol a.00"e Oklahoma, WN las bo. alc wl 45.54 
Pete a eee ra, wis Ot. e COTETON,. <f wesw! tjss su ceele. pw) SEQEL 
Teanaee © Fae eet 87.654! Pennsylvania) %S 82! 2'0) 40/'/ 46:80 
LOM a Ce tone erie i? cl) §Sa.55-4, Rhode Island | Ais. andi). 448.38 
a oe oe feet eee bier 7 a4 mouth. Caroling: .). .*. «2 16.31 
De eee eee elo. G3 ooouth Dakota. «) ¢- i. . on ¢ 8Os84 
eee ee er eos OO *Tannesste oe Le Se Os 2S OL OL 
imei at bee tan aaa Texas! il. al) eee 85.92 
Dir aeeeee ret teth-d giao Utah ont ns clas Sat. yar! [70.46 
ee ee ee ee eh LAE eV OEMOUb fat kistls alr tts 49.80 
Pig ee ee ee) Oo l eee Vireinia? —.. 14) wy ieee, «1 80.06 
Ree a eee, ee ae 2.4 VV ashington 746s, os. a+ y 2: Dlsoe 
iain pieern ce, 8) 15.84) West Virginia 2). 2.4." 40.96 
Berar ineeeet een at. (Pek 2) Aree” Wisconsing\ \) gos oe) io. (6) 667.91 
Diemer wee woh) 92.03. Wyoming. iy ko. ny A! eye) 98.52 


Sources of school revenues. — Recent investigations 
have shown that on the whole local communities are bearing 
a heavier share than formerly in the support of schools. 
According to the latest figures 83 per cent of the revenues 
for school purposes are raised from local sources. As school 
costs have mounted the proportion of state aid has dwindled. 
Many educational finance authorities believe that the state 
should pay at least 50 per cent of the cost of education 
within the state, if the program of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities is to be carried out throughout the state. 
Thus the Educational Finance Inquiry found that the poorer 
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districts of Illinois could not support adequate schools from 
their own resources. After citing three possible solutions 
for a larger finance unit for school purposes — ‘‘ commu- 
nity ’’ districts throughout the state, adoption of the county 
as a unit, organization of the state as a unit for school-taxing 
purposes — the Inquiry points out that the assessed valua- 
tion per child in some counties is six times as great as in 
others, and that equality in ability to support schools can 
not be obtained through the adoption of any taxing unit 
smaller than the state itself. To work out a proper relation 
between the state’s contribution and what must be raised 
locally is regarded as one of the most difficult problems in 
educational administration in the United States. Discussing 
the four typical states studied in the Educational Finance In- 
quiry, Professor Strayer, director of the Inquiry, says: 


It seems clear that in these states the systems of state 
aid now in effect have not accomplished satisfactorily 
either the equalization of educational opportunity or the 
equitable distribution of the burden of support. These 
ends will be secured only by provision for state support 
based upon the acceptance of a minimum-standard pro- 
gram for education to be provided for all children. It 
is equally clear that efficiency in administration and 
economy in support of public education are dependent 
upon the establishment of larger units for the local ad- 
ministration of schools. 


The need of different sources of taxation is also empha- 
sized in the Educational Finance Inquiry reports and other 
investigations. In most states and communities the chief 
source of school revenue is still the general property tax, 
though economists have shown that this tax is no longer a 
fair or adequate one. Some of the taxes at present being 
utilized for new revenues are corporation taxes, severance 
taxes, income taxes, and inheritance taxes. 
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PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


In most cities and in a few states at least one year of 
kindergarten education for children between four and six 
years of age is regularly provided as part of the public school 
system. The history of the kindergarten in America is an 
excellent example of the way in which private enterprise 
can be utilized to try out and develop a new idea before 
general adoption is sought. Introduced originally as a 
private venture, public kindergarten education has now 
completely outdistanced the private type. Of the 511,295 
children in kindergarten in 1920 (the last year for which 
official figures are available), 481,612 were in public kinder- 
gartens and 29,683 in private. The trend is further indi- 
cated by the fact that even this small number of children 
in private kindergartens represented a decided falling off 
from the 46,612 of 1918, while the number in public 
kindergartens showed an increase of 48,245 during the same 
period. 

There are indications that other types of preschool educa- 
tion may be about to undergo similar development, though 
at present public educational systems are doing virtually 
nothing with nursery schools or the various types of educa- 
tion for young children. Psychologists and educational 
experimentalists have been giving special attention to this 
problem, however, and many of the so-called progressive 
and experimental schools work with children considerably 
below what has normally been regarded as school age. 
Several definite attempts to introduce nursery schools of the 
English type have been made in the United States in the 
past two years, notably through Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and the Merrill-Palmer School at Detroit. ‘ It 
is too early to predict the course of the nursery school move- 
ment,’ says a recent reviewer. ‘‘ These schools are still 
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too few in number and too varied in kind. But they are 
multiplying, and they carry both challenge and promise.” ! 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The most obvious though not necessarily the most 
significant index of the success of popular education is the 
percentage of children of school age in school. Here again 
the United States shows wide variation among the states. 
Every state in the Union now has a compulsory school- 
attendance law, but the provisions of the laws differ widely 
and enforcement is much more effective in some sections 
than in others. There has been a decided tendency in re- 
cent years to extend the period of compulsory education 
upward. Whereas a decade ago comparatively few states 
undertook to control attendance over fourteen years of age, 
now 32 states fix sixteen years as the age to which attendance 
must continue, unless specific requirements have previously 
been met (completion of the eighth grade, for example), and 
seven states place the compulsory limit above sixteen years 
of age under certain conditions. 

Percentage of all children in school. — School age in the 
United States is usually regarded as from five to seventeen. 
This presupposes, of course, provision for kindergarten or 
similar training at the lower end of the age scale and high 
school education at the upper. If the number of children 
in average daily attendance be compared with the number 
of children between the ages of five and seventeen, some 
indication will be obtained of the success with which the 
states are reaching all the children — the quality of school- 
ing being left out of consideration for the moment. The 
ratio of average daily attendance to the number of chil- 
dren of school age for the United States as a whole is .644, 


1 Gesell, A.: ‘‘The Nursery School Movement,’’ School and Society, Vol. 
XX, Nov. 22, 1924, pp. 644-652. 
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according to the chief statistician of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. In other words, somewhat less than two 
thirds of all the children between the ages of five and seven- 
teen are attending school daily. This figure is for 1922. It 
represents an improvement over 1920, when it was .58, and 
1918, when it was .56.! 

The most significant fact about the ratio of school attend- 
ance to number of children, however, is the variation among 
the states. California has 80 per cent of her children 
between the specified ages in school, indicating practically 
perfect elementary attendance with heavy enrollments in 
kindergarten and high school as well. Thirteen states show 
ratios between .70 and .80 (Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wyoming); but seven 
states have little more than half of their children between 
these ages in school (Alabama, Arizona, Delaware, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico). It should be under- 
stood, of course, that this is a rather severe test to which to 
put any nation or state, for even nations that enroll practi- 
cally all children between six and fourteen in school show 
comparatively few above the age of fourteen in school. 

Illiteracy. — Still another measure applied to state edu- 
cational systems in recent years is the extent of illiteracy. 
The census reports for 1920 record an illiteracy of six per 
cent, and the Army studies during the War suggested a 
much higher percentage of adults unable to read and write 
sufficiently for ordinary purposes. Recent investigations, 
while showing that immigration from countries with rela- 
tively high illiteracy has had something to do with the per- 
sistence of illiteracy in the United States, on the whole tend 
to place the responsibility upon the failure of the states to 


1 Statistics of the United States Bureau of Education are now compiled 
biennially, instead of annually. 
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make adequate school provision, especially in rural sec- 
tions. Of the 4,931,905 illiterates ten years and over in the 
United States in 1920, 3,084,733 were native born. Of the 
13,497,886 foreign-born whites ten years of age and over, 
999,166 were of school age and 56,595 of school age were 
illiterate. There are nearly eight times as many illiterates 
between ten and fifteen years of age in the country as in the 
cities. Illiteracy varies widely from state to state, ranging 
from less than two per cent in such states as Iowa, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Idaho, Washington, Kansas, and Minnesota, to 
fifteen per cent or more in Arizona, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina, and coinciding 
rather closely with what is known of education generally in 
the various states. ‘It is a safe estimate that more than 
two thirds of our illiterate population are or have been 
counted in our school census,” says Frank M. Phillips, chief 
statistician of the Bureau of Education. ‘‘ To eradicate 
illiteracy in the United States seems to be largely the busi- 
ness of the public school.’’ } 

Quality of schooling. — The measures here suggested for 
the adequacy of public education are necessarily superficial. 
They do not take into consideration the length of term, which 
varies from two months to ten months in various parts of 
the United States and even within the boundaries of a single 
state. They take no account of the qualifications of the 
teachers, of the richness or the meagerness of the curriculum, 
of the quality of education as measured by modern needs 
and modern opportunities. A mere enumeration of children 
in school necessarily includes many rural children who for 
a few weeks each year sit under a teacher who is indifferent 
or worse, or city children crowded together under conditions 
which make learning almost impossible, as well as the more 
fortunate children in communities where the public is com- 

1In the American School Board Journal, December, 1924, p. 48. 
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mitted to the best that money can buy for their children. 
It is especially important to make this clear because of the 
present vigorous movement in public schools as well as 
experimental private schools, away from the traditional 
course of study and conventional teaching methods toward 
something more in accord with what is known to be a better 
way in the education of young children. American educa- 
tors would not be proud to have American schools judged 
merely by the numbers in them, if all of them are to be of 
conventional type. Then and Now in Education, an inter- 
esting study of the Boston public schools of 1845 in compari- 
son with present-day American city schools,! shows how 
inadequate even the best that was provided in the schools 
of Boston eighty years ago would be regarded today. 
Private schools. — Provision of elementary education has 
been for many years mainly a public matter in the United 
States. Of the approximately twenty-two million children 
in elementary schools in 1922, all but about a million and a 
half were in public schools, the private school enrollment in 
elementary schools now being confined chiefly to the paro- 
chial schools of the Roman Catholic denomination. The 
private elementary schools of experimental type are negligi- 
ble numerically, though significant in other respects. As 
a general rule private educational enterprises, whether of 
church or other types, have been allowed to operate freely, 
state and local officials accepting attendance at a private 
school as satisfying the compulsory education requirement, 
in some states with, in other states without, supervision by 
the public school authorities. Recently there have been 
concerted efforts in a few states to compel attendance at 
the common public school for all children of elementary 
school age. Such a proposal was defeated in Michigan in 


1 Caldwell, O. W., and Courtis, S. A.: Then and Now in Education, Yonkers- 
on-the-Hudson, 1924. 
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1920 and again in 1924, but was successful in Oregon in 
1922, where a measure was adopted, to become operative in 
1926, removing the exemption on the ground of attendance 
at a private school and practically requiring attendance of 
all children at the public schools. Local Federal courts 
have held the law unconstitutional, and the case is now 
pending on appeal in the United States Supreme Court. A 
similar proposal was defeated in the State of Washington 
at the fall election of 1924. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Probably the most distinctive contribution of American 
education in recent years has been in secondary education. 
The ideal set up has been the public provision of “ high 
school education or the equivalent ”’ for all youths of high 
school age. The latest official figures (1922) show an en- 
rollment of 2,229,442 in public high schools, an increase of 
372,287 over 1920, the last previous year for which statistics 
were collected. The number of teachers reported for these 
high schools was 113,680, an increase of 16,080 for the 
biennium. 

Increase in secondary school enrollments. — The increase 
in high school attendance has been many times the increase 
in population. Since 1890 the population of the United 
States has not quite doubled, while attendance at secondary 
schools has increased more than tenfold. Between 1910 
and 1920 attendance in public high schools more than 
doubled, from approximately a million to approximately 
two million, and if the rate of increase recorded for the 1920- 
1922 biennium has been maintained for the past two years, 
as seems likely, the present public high school enrollment, 
exclusive of pupils in the elementary grades of junior high 
schools, must be close to two and three quarter millions. 
The addition of the students in private secondary schools 
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would bring the number of students in all American second- 
ary schools, for the four years of the traditional secondary 
school, to approximately three millions. 

To ascertain accurately how close the United States is 
coming to the provision of secondary education for all, it 
would be necessary to have a comparison of high school 
attendance with the actual number of boys and girls in the 
various age-groups for the whole population. The neces- 
sary statistics to make this comparison are not at present 
available. Recent studies have attempted to show some- 
thing of the situation by comparing the high school popula- 
tion with total population and with total school attendance. 
More than two per cent of the total population were attend- 
ing high school in 1922 as compared with one per cent in 1910, 
and three tenths of one per cent in 1890. Of the total school 
attendance in 1922, 12.3 per cent was in high school, as com- 
pared with 10.19 per cent in 1920 and 7.9 per cent in 1918. 

High school provision predominantly public. — That 
secondary education in the United States has become pre- 
dominantly a public matter, not by elimination of the private 
secondary school, but by supplementary provision of public 
schools, is clear from the fact that the number of students 
in private schools has actually increased, though the attend- 
ance in public high schools has increased out of all proportion 
to that in private schools. Considerably over ninety per 
cent of the secondary school enrollment is now in public 
secondary schools, as compared with 662 per cent in 1890 — 
this in spite of a very strong development of secondary church 
schools under Roman Catholic auspices, in recent years, which 
tends to swell the private high school enrollment.! 


1 Of the 186,641 private secondary school pupils reported for 1922, 135,334 
were in denominational schools, and of these 87,049 were in Roman Catholic 
schools, an increase of 55 per cent since 1915. All other denominations except 
two show losses in enrollment between 1920 and 1922. See U.S. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 60. . 
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Graduates from public high schools in 1922 numbered 
284,674, of whom 118,774 were boys and 165,900 were girls. 
There has been some increase in the proportion of students 
remaining in high school to complete the course, the per- 
centage of the total number of high school students in the 
fourth year of the course having increased from 11.7 to 
14.6 since 1907. Of those entering high school 46.6 per cent 
remained through the fourth year as compared with 38.5 
per cent in 1910. 

High school subjects of study. — Some indication of the 
character of this secondary education provision is found in 
the statistics which the United States Bureau of Education 
has collected from time to time showing subjects taken by 
pupils in public high schools.!. In the main languages and 
mathematics still occupy the leading place, notwithstanding 
all that is said about the so-called “ vocationalizing ”’ of the 
high school. English is being taken by more than three 
fourths of the students, which means that virtually all 
students are taking it during a large part of the high school 
course. Next comes algebra, taken by 865,515 students, 
and Latin, taken by 593,086. Other subjects with their 
enrollments are: Geometry, 488,825; civics, 416,329; 
general science, 393,885; ancient history, 371,392; French, 
333,162; medizval and modern history, 330,836; American 
history, 329,565; Spanish, 242,715; physics, 192,380; 
biology, 189,288; chemistry, 159,413. That a number of 
newer subjects have been making headway is apparent from 
a list of subjects with large enrollments, some of which were 
not even mentioned in statistics collected prior to 1915; 
home economics, 307,553 ; manual training, 226,023; draw- 
ing, 371,825; music, 544,764; bookkeeping, 270,517; 
shorthand, 191,901; typewriting, 281,524; agriculture, 


1 Statistics of Public High Schools, 1921-1922, U.S. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1924, No.7, Washington, Government Printing Office, 
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110,242; economics, 103,540; hygiene and _ sanitation, 
130,728. 

In connection with the traditional literary and mathe- 
matical subjects, it should be said that, while the number 
of students taking them has largely increased, there has 
been a decided drop in percentages. Thus Latin was taken 
by one and three-quarter times as many students in 1922 as 
in 1910, but the percentage of students taking Latin in 1922 
is only 27.5 as compared with 49 per cent in 1910. German, 
taken by a fourth of the high school students in 1915, was 
taken by less than one per cent in 1922. Its place has 
apparently been taken by Spanish, which jumped from 
31,743 enrollments in 1915 to 242,715 in 1922. Algebra 
was taken by 40 per cent of the pupils, but this represents a 
falling off from 1915, when it was taken by nearly 57 per 
cent of all high school pupils. 

There is, of course, a close connection between the exten- 
sion of high school opportunities to all boys and girls and 
the growth of popularity of these newer subjects. What- 
ever the claims of Latin and algebra in the past, there are 
millions of boys and girls now going in for high school work 
who either will not take them or could not do them if they 
would. Fora large part of the high school population college 
entrance requirements of the language-mathematics type no 
longer operate.t A preponderating majority of American 
educational opinion denies these subjects the indispensable 
place they once occupied. One result of the rather chaotic 
condition into which high school courses of study have fallen 
has been a rather thorough attempt at overhauling the tra- 
ditional subjects. The work of the National Education 
Association Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 


1 Colvin and McPhail’s study of the high school seniors of Massachusetts, 
U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 9, Intelligence of Seniors in the 
High Schools of Massachusetts. 
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ary Education has already been referred to. Mathematics 
both in elementary and high schools has been subjected to 
a vigorous investigation by the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements. More recently the American 
Classical League has had under way an investigation of 
the study of Latin, and the first part of its report has been 
published during the past year. While disappointing to 
general educators in its insistence upon doubtful claims for 
the study of Latin, the classical report is nevertheless sig- 
nificant of the realization on the part of Latin teachers of 
the need for reorganization of their subject to accord with 
changed conditions in secondary education, particularly the 
six-year high school. There was also begun during the year 
an investigation of modern languages under the auspices of 
the Modern Language Association. Both the classical study 
and the modern language study — and for that matter the 
mathematics study that preceded them — have been made 
possible by gifts from the private educational foundations. 

The junior high school. — If all boys and girls are to have 
secondary education, there will necessarily have to be widely 
differing provision for differing abilities and needs. Recog- 
nition of individual differences has affected no part of Ameri- 
can school provision quite so much as the upper elementary 
and lower high school grades. It accounts in large part 
for the variety of offerings attempted in the American high 
school and also for the growth of the junior high school, 
though the junior high school movement originated out of a 
different situation. 

The junior high school involves externally an abandon- 
ment of the old plan of eight years of elementary schooling 
followed by four years of high school, which had come to be 
the prevalent form in most parts of the United States, in 
favor of what is sometimes called the “‘ 6-8-3 ”’ plan — six 
years of elementary schooling followed by three years of a 
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junior high school and three years of a senior high school. 
The official statistics now indicate something of the spread 
of this movement. ‘The latest report on high school attend- 
ance shows that in 1922 there were 1,088 junior-senior 
high schools, 387 separate junior high schools, and 91 sepa- 
rate senior high schools. Further evidence that the reorgani- 
zation plan has taken hold is found in the numerous state 
and city programs of the past year or two, which almost 
invariably assume that high school provision in the future 
is to be on the junior-senior basis. 

That the reorganization should mean much more than 
external change is well understood by American educators, 
though there is as yet little agreement as to just what form 
the new program will take. Curricular studies of the current 
year emphasize the tendency to use the seventh school year 
(first year of the junior high) as a place for subjects common 
to all students. Gradually electives are introduced in the 
next two years, with certain constants remaining, until 
senior high school is reached, when it is assumed that more 
specialized training can be undertaken. Much work re- 
mains to be done in organizing general introductory and 
summary courses (such as the general science mentioned in 
the statistics of high school subject enrollments above) ; 
in preparing material in the different subjects in accord with 
the needs of different ability-groups and different occupa- 
tional interests; and in training teachers for this difficult 
period. The problem of teacher preparation, already the 
most serious one the high school has to contend with, is 
especially acute in the junior high school. If the junior 
high school is to be the exploratory opportunity it is ex- 
pected to be, as well as to furnish the special education in 
citizenship appropriate to this age, it will have to develop a 
type of teacher so far rather rare — one who combines broad 
general education with unusual knowledge of the psychology 
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of the junior high school age and conspicuous skill in dealing 
with boys and girls. It is perhaps the difficulty of this 
problem for the whole high school situation that has led to 
the establishment during the past year of the special Sachs 
award at Teachers College, Columbia University, for the most 
significant contribution to the study of the high school teacher. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Vocational education, especially for trade and industry, 
is of comparatively recent growth in the United States. 
Since 1862 agriculture and engineering have had the stimulus 
of national aid through the state colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts, and certain forms of commercial education 
(chiefly clerical) have gradually been developed in connection 
with both public and private secondary schools, but it was 
not until the nation as a whole entered upon the task of 
vocational training in schools of less than college grade under 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 that any considerable develop- 
ment took place. In the year ending June 30, 1924, there 
were 652,994 youth of both ‘sexes enrolled in Federal-aided 
vocational schools of agriculture, trade or industry, and home 
economics, according to the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education,! which administers the Smith-Hughes Act. 
This was a considerable increase over the preceding year, 
when there were 536,528 boys and girls in vocational schools. 
The increase has been rapid since the Smith-Hughes Act went 
into effect in 1918. In that year there were 164,186 of both 
sexes in Federal-aided vocational schools. 

Especially noteworthy has been the growth in part-time 
continuation schools and in teacher-training for industrial 
schools. From 50,783 in 1919 the attendance reached 
256,133 in 1924, almost equally divided between the sexes. 


1 Federal Board for Vocational Education, Eighth Annual Report to Congress, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1924. 
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When the Federal Board began its work in 1918, only half a 
dozen states had systems of continuation schools for workers 
in industry ; now half the states have them. Prior to 1917 
practically nothing had been done in the United States to 
develop the type of teacher training needed for an effective 
program of trade and industrial education ; at present every 
state has an organization for training teachers of trade and 
industrial subjects. 


TEACHERS 


Preparation. — The situation with regard to the prepara- 
tion, certification, and compensation of teachers illustrates 
better than almost anything else the wide variety of educa- 
tional provision found in the United States. For a number 
of years the standard preparation for elementary teaching 
in city schools has been two years of training in the normal 
school beyond the secondary school, and for high school 
teaching college graduation. Recently there has been a dis- 
tinct tendency to strengthen this requirement. A number 
of cities now encourage the employment of college and uni- 
versity women as elementary teachers by the use of ‘ single- 
salary ’’ schedules, whereby teachers are paid in accordance 
with training and experience without regard to the grade 
taught. For high school teaching the requirement of pro- 
fessional training is rapidly being added, at least one state 
demanding a full year of study beyond the college degree 
for high school teachers. Along with these improved stand- 
ards in urban communities, however, there remains a lack 
of both general and special preparation on the part of the 
teachers, especially in rural schools, that 1s the subject of 
great concern among educational authorities in the United 
States. ‘‘ Three-fourths of America’s teachers are not 
sufficiently trained; that is, they have completed less than 
two years of training beyond the high school graduation,” 
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says a recent statement by the United States Bureau of 
Education. That this is primarily a rural situation is indi- 
cated in the further statement from the same source that 
“ More than 11,000,000 rural and village boys and girls are 
taught by untrained teachers,” and “ more than 3,000,000 
boys and girls in one-teacher schools are under teachers who 
have never completed their high school education.” 

Teachers in rural schools. — The total number of public 
school teachers in the United States is given by the 
Bureau of Education as 722,976. This does not include 
superintendents, supervisors, and principals of schools. Of 
the total number 43 per cent are classed as rural teachers. A 
comparatively small percentage of the teachers in rural schools 
have the standard two-year normal school training. In New 
York State only six per cent of the 1729 teachers in one- 
room and two-room schools had two years or more of normal 
school training beyond the high school; five per cent had 
one year of training, and 54 per cent had four years of high 
school. In Oklahoma of 1910 rural teachers reporting, two 
per cent had two or more years of normal school; five per 
cent had one year of normal training, and 45 per cent four 
years of high school. In Arkansas of 1460 rural teachers 
reporting, six per cent had two or more years of normal train- 
ing, twelve per cent one year of such training, and twenty- 
five per cent had completed four years of high school. Rural 
schools in many communities are taught by persons with 
qualifications much below those indicated. The main fac- 
tors involved in improving the rural teacher situation are set 
forth as follows by Mrs. Katharine M. Cook, chief special- 
ist in rural education of the Bureau of Education: 


1. Improved certification laws, to raise the standards 
for all certificates. 

2. Facilities for offering specialized preparation to 
prospective rural school teachers. 
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3. Salaries, working and living conditions, and pro- 
fessional status which will offer a satisfying field of work 
to,.young people choosing a vocation. 

4, Demand for professionally prepared teachers on the 
part of farm people, patrons, and school officers. 


Salaries. — Compensation for teaching service varies 
widely between the states and within each state. The 
average annual salary for the United States is $1166, but the 
range is all the way from $1910 in New York, $1849 in Cali- 
fornia, and $1676 in New Jersey, to $657 in North Carolina, 
$637 in Florida, $602 in Alabama, $587 in South Carolina, 
$571 in Georgia, $540 in Tennessee, and $448 in Mississippi. 
The low-salary states are chiefly rural states, it should be 
noted, and there is similar discrepancy in the salaries paid 
city and country teachers in the higher-salary states. In 
only five states does the median salary of teachers of one- 
teacher schools exceed $1000. In each of six states the 
rural school teachers receive a median salary of $300 to 
$400, though in the same states the median salary of teachers 
in the consolidated schools is between $600 and $1000. 
‘““ City teachers receive from 20 to 60 per cent more than rural 
teachers for similar service,’’ according to the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

In the cities salaries, while not high, have maintained 
themselves during the year in the face of economic difficulties. 
The National Education Association’s study of salaries for 
1924 shows that elementary school teachers are paid as high 
as $3250 in New York City, $2775 in Newark, N. J., $2500 
in Chicago, and $2100 in St. Louis, Mo. Senior high school 
teachers’ salaries have reached the following maximum, 
according to the same source: Newark (head of department), 
$4400; Jersey City, $3800; Chicago, $3800; New York, 
$3700; Montclair, $3600 for men, $3000 for women; Phila- 
delphia, $3200. School executives are somewhat better paid ; 
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thus: high school principals, Jersey City, $7000; New York, 
$6500 ; Newark, $5800 ; Chicago, $5700 ; Philadelphia, $5500. 
Salaries of $10,000 to $15,000 are reported for superintend- 
ents of schools in thirteen out of thirty-two cities of over 
100,000 in population. These are maximum salaries, of 
course, and any comparison between them and former 
salaries must also take into account the depreciation of the 
dollar. The minimum salary for elementary teachers in 
Newark, New York, and Chicago is $1500. 

One feature regarded as encouraging is the tendency to 
adopt salary schedules, with provision for regular increments 
in salary for experience and educational improvement. 
All cities of over 100,000 population so far reported to the 
National Education Association are now codperating on 
definite salary schedules. Of 132 cities with between 30,000 
and 100,000 population, all but nine have definite salary 
schedules, and 44 cities of over 30,000 in population have 
adopted single salary schedules. Here again the strong 
local tendency in American education brings it about that 
progress is from the thickly populated urban centers to those 
not so large. A typical city salary schedule is that put in 
effect in Jersey City, N. J., a city of slightly less than 300,000 
population, in September, 1924.! 

Tenure. — Public school teachers in the United States 
are still largely on annual tenure. Eleven of the forty-eight 
states have enacted laws to guarantee to teachers permanent 
tenure during good behavior and efficiency, but all of these 
laws are of recent enactment — the earliest, that of New 
Jersey, dates from 1911 — and only five of them are state-wide 
(Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York). California has a tenure law applying to all districts 
having eight or more teachers; the Colorado law applies to 
three large cities ; while Illinois, Oregon, and Wisconsin have 


1 Journal of the National Education Association, January, 1925, p. 18. 
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TABLE 3 


TypicaAL SALARY SCALE 


CLASSIFICATION 


Kindergarten teachers 
Elementary teachers 
Junior high school teachers . 
$400 extra compensation 
High school teachers 
Elementary principals: : 
Primary departments and primary ‘schools : 
Grammar schools ‘ 
Elementary viceprincipals 
Junior high school principals 
$600 extra compensation 
Junior high school vice-principals . 
$400 extra compensation . 
High school principals 
High school viceprincipals : : 
Head of high school commercial department : 
Director of high school industrial work . 
Supervisors : 
General supervisor, primary . 
General supervisor, grammar tor 
General supervisor, intermediate grades . 
Director of manual training and domestic 
science : 
Supervisor of drawing: ; 
Supervisor of physical training . 
Director of vocal music 
Special 
Ungraded classes (delinquent) 
$600 extra compensation 
Ungraded classes: (1) mentally defective, 
(2) blind, and (3) deaf 
$300 extra porpensation upon bomplenon i 
special course 
Vocational counselor 


1 Minimum salaries are subject to allowance for experience. 
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MINIMUM ANNUAL MaxImMuM 


SALARY 


$1,400 
1,400 


2,200 1 


2,800 
3,500 1 
2 


5,000 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 


3,500 
3,500 
3,500 


3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 


2,500 


INCRE- 


MENT 


$100 
100 
100 


200 
200 
200 


100 
200 


100 


200 


SALARY 


$2,800 
2,800 
3,200 


3,800 


4,000 
5,000 
3,200 
6,000 


3,600 


7,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,200 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


3,400 


3,100 


4,000 


2 Teachers appointed viceprincipals receive $100 above their salaries as 


grade teachers. 


Note: All teachers who have taught thirty years or more in the public 
schools of Jersey City will receive a double increment beginning September 1, 
1924, and each year thereafter until their maxima are reached. 
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tenure laws that apply only to their largest city school 
system. A few cities in states without tenure laws have 
local tenure arrangements. No new laws on the subject 
were enacted during the year, though there are active cam- 
paigns under way in five of the states. 

Attempts to secure tenure legislation for teachers have 
been inaugurated in part as the result of the unusually heavy 
turnover in the teaching profession in the United States. 
An investigation by a committee of the National Education 
Association during the past year showed that in 1922-23 
the number of new teachers required to fill positions vacated 
by teachers leaving the profession was 110,560, or 16 per cent 
of the entire teaching profession. The turnover ranged 
from four per cent in Florida to forty-seven per cent in 
Wyoming. The Association’s report shows that the local 
turnover is often much higher than for the state. Median 
tenure for the United States is four years, but rural tenure 
is only two years. 

Recent progress in teacher-training, salaries, and tenure 
is due in large part to a strong organization movement among 
teachers that has gone forward rapidly in the United States 
since the War. In less than six years the National Educa- 
tion Association has grown from a membership of 10,000 to 
one of 140,000. State educational associations now enroll 
approximately 400,000 teachers, and whereas they were 
formerly rather ineffective, they are now for the most part 
active organizations with full-time secretaries and well-edited 
journals that reach practically all the teachers in a state. 


MEDICAL AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


The latest available reports indicate that thirty-nine states 
have laws providing some measure of school health supervi- 
sion, as compared with twenty-six in 1915. Practically all 
cities and towns with as many as three thousand children 
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or more in school have health supervision as part of the 
educational program, and approximately two thirds of the 
towns below this size. In three states — Massachusetts, 
New York, and New Jersey —all cities reporting to the 
Bureau of Education employ school physicians, school 
nurses, or both. The condition in rural sections is not nearly 
so satisfactory, though tending to improve through the 
activities of community nursing under the Red Cross. Of 
2286 rural school units, only 708, or 31 per cent, show any 
service by school physicians or nurses. In other words, 
says the United States Bureau of Education, ‘‘ as compared 
with the city returns, employment of physicians or nurses 
is less than half as frequent in the rural areas.”’ 

A typical school health program for an American state, as 
outlined by one of the state directors of health education,} 
includes the following : 


1. Sanitation of the school plant, covering the con- 
struction and sanitary care of buildings and provision 
of ample playground areas. 

2. Health supervision, to include not only medical 
supervision with adequate personnel, but also clinics, par- 
ticularly for the care of the teeth and the eyes, and special 
classes for the mentally and physically handicapped. 

3. Physical education, with emphasis not upon “ gladia- 
torial combats”’ between school teams nor upon ‘‘ canned” 
calisthenics or other formal gymnastics, but upon reaching 
every boy and girl every day, through story-plays, relief 
drills, gymnasium work, folk dancing, plays, games, or- 
ganized athletics, and mass competitions. 

4. Health training and instruction which has as its ideal 
the translation of information into proper habits, ideals, 
and attitudes regarding health and physical efficiency. 

5. Such a hygienic arrangement of the daily program 
in the schools as will allow a sufficient amount of time 


1Dr. Charles H. Keene, of Pennsylvania, before the Harvard Teachers 
Association, Cambridge, Mass., April 26, 1924. 
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for health building and will bring about proper intersper- 
sion of instruction in other school subjects with the various 
physical activities. 

6. An organization of the course of study in teacher- 
training institutions, a planning of buildings, arrangement 
of program, and opportunities for recreation for teachers 
which will safeguard the health of the teacher. 

7. Definite and active steps in the proper training of 
teachers to create a sufficient kind and amount of per- 
sonnel as will make it possible for local communities to 
put this program into effect. 


While public educational systems are increasingly taking 
over the responsibility for health education, a number of 
private and semipublic organizations have been doing an 
immense work in health promotion both within and without 
the school. The American Red Cross has already been 
mentioned. Besides its instruction in home hygiene and 
care of the sick, first aid and life-saving, and nutrition and 
food selection, all carried out on a national basis, it also has 
as one of its divisions the “ Junior Red Cross,’’ which 
operates through schools everywhere in the United States, 
seeking to enrich the training of children in health, ideals, 
and habits, through a unified health education plan. An- 
other important agency for health work for boys and girls 
is that of the Scouts. Of forty-eight merit badges offered 
in Boy Scout work, sixteen are for physical and health 
achievement, to say nothing of the general scouting emphasis 
placed upon life out of doors. The Modern Health Crusade 
of the National Tuberculosis Association has reached large 
numbers of boys and girls of school age, while the American 
Child Health Association, with its vigorous effort in behalf 
of attractive ways of inculcating health habits, has made a 
contribution to method in education that is having an in- 
fluence considerably beyond the field of health teaching. 
Any list of agencies promoting health education should also 
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include the great private foundations, such as the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which did the pioneer health work in the 
rural areas in the United States and still leads in the highly 
important task of research and training of personnel; the 
Commonwealth Fund with an elaborate program under way 
since 1922; the Milbank Memorial, and the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. Among governmental departments 
that are doing work in the field of health education, aside 
from the Bureau of Education with its division of physical 
education and hygiene, are the United States Health Service, 
which codperated in the holding of public-health summer 
schools in 1924 especially for the education of sanitarians, 
and the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, 
whose interest in this field is exemplified by a study of 
Nutrition Work for Preschool Children issued during the 
past year.! 


EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Practically all school systems in the United States make 
some use of the numerous tests of intelligence and achieve- 
ment that have been so conspicuous a feature of educational 
development in the past half dozen years. Many schools 
and school systems have carefully elaborated testing pro- 
grams which usually include psychological testing, classi- 
fication, individual diagnosis, periodic testing and retest- 
ing of both intelligence and achievement, and curriculum 
changes for individuals and groups to accord with the results 
of tests. In a few cities this testing program is carried out 
through a well-staffed research bureau operated in close 
connection with the office of the superintendent of schools. 
Something of the scope of the measurement movement may 
be seen from the fact that it requires some two hundred and 


1 Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 1388, Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1924. 
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thirty pages of close print to list the tests and articles about 
tests that appeared between 1918 and 1922, as recorded in 
the bibliography published by the Bureau of Education dur- 
ing the year. 

Educational measurement in the United States includes 
individual psychological tests, group intelligence tests, tests 
of achievement in the school subjects, tests representing a 
combination of intelligence and achievement, and tests de- 
signed to measure other factors, such as character, personal- 
ity, appreciation. The Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon 
scale is still the individual test most frequently used, though 
there has been renewed interest recently in attempts to 
measure innate ability by tests that emphasize “ perform- 
ance’”’ rather more than the Binet is regarded as doing 
—e.g., Pintner nonlanguage mental tests, Kohs block- 
design test, Stenquist mechanical-aptitudes test. Group 
tests of intelligence are used by the thousands and even 
hundreds of thousands in American schools; they are now 
available in convenient form for all ages, from the kinder- 
garten through the university. Of three hundred higher 
educational institutions in the Association of American 
Colleges, 115 reported early in 1924 that they were using 
psychological examinations, and one of the most recent addi- 
tions to the lists of available group tests of intelligence is 
one with which a hundred universities and colleges are experi- 
menting under the guidance of the American Council on 
Education and the National Research Council Committee 
on Personnel Research, headed by Professor L. L. Thurstone 
of the University of Chicago. 

In the field of achievement tests, constant additions are 
being made to the list of subjects for which standard tests 
are to be had, one of the most important recent ones being 


1U.8. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 55, Bibliography of Educa- 
tional and Psychological Tests and Measurements. Washington, D. C., 1924. 
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the Stanford Achievement Test, which attempts to measure 
achievement, not in a single school subject, but in all the 
ordinary school subjects through the eighth year. Psy- 
chologists and educational experimentalists have been work- 
ing for some time with measurement in other than school 
subjects — poetry appreciation (Abbott-Trabue) and will- 
temperament (Downey), for example — and during the past 
year there has been considerable development in tests de- 
signed to measure character. 

The controversy that has raged over the use of tests — 
especially as to whether this use is democratic or not — 
appears to have subsided, though there is still difference of 
opinion among both psychologists and educators over the 
significance of the test results for education. In practice the 
tests seem to most educational administrators to show the 
need for homogeneous grouping and better grading of pupils 
generally. To a few, on the other hand, the results point to 
a more or less complete abandonment of class teaching in 
favor of individual instruction. Thus the Journal of Edu- 
cational Research recently said editorially : 


Millions of copies of intelligence tests are being used 
for purposes of grading, and mass instruction persists in 
our schools to-day unchecked. Yet ultimately truth pre- 
vails. It vs true that no two children are alike and that 
no two have identical curves of growth. ... It is al- 
ready apparent to many that group instruction is inevi- 
tably inefficient. Ultimately the individualization of mass 
instruction is bound to become universal.! 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The United States Bureau of Education lists 780 universi- 
ties, colleges, and professional schools in the latest statistical 


1 Journal of Educational Research, December, 1924, p. 400. 
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survey of higher education.! In these institutions there 
are 618,555 students, 402,036 men and 216,519 women. 
That the problem of rapid increase in numbers is still a real 
one is indicated not only in these official totals, which are 
for 1922, but also in unofficial statistics covering a number 
of the leading institutions for the present academic year. 
One such survey? shows clearly that while for 1923 there was 
an apparent decline in the rush for the colleges, the increase 
over the preceding year being only three per cent, for the 
present academic year there is an increase of eight and five 
tenths per cent over 1923. As with the high school enroll- 
ment, college enrollment has increased much faster than the 
population. Since 1890 the population of the United States 
has increased seventy-three and five tenths per cent, but the 
number of college and university students has increased 
three hundred forty-five and eight tenths per cent. That 
this increase has been accompanied by a distinct tendency to 
congested attendance around certain large centers, especially 
state universities, is shown by the fact that twenty-five of 
the universities of the country, or four per cent of the total 
number of higher institutions, have over forty per cent of 
the total number of students. 

Unlike elementary and secondary education, which are 
now overwhelmingly public, higher education in the United 
States is still predominantly under private rather than public 
auspices, more than three fifths of the students being in 
privately supported colleges and universities. Large private 
gifts to higher institutions continue to be a marked feature 
of American higher education. Conspicuous gifts during 
1924, apart from those of some of the better known educa- 
tional foundations, included $5,000,000 from Mr. George F. 


1U. 8. Bureau of Education Bulletin 1924, No. 20, Statistics of Universi- 
ties, Colleges and Professional Schools. Washington, D. C., 1924. 
2'That of Raymond Walters in School and Society, February, 1925. 
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Baker of New York City for the Harvard University Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration ; a sum approximat- 
ing $40,000,000 from Mr. James B. Duke, of North Carolina, 
for a foundation, part of which will maintain an expanded 
Trinity College in that state; and various gifts to educa- 
tional institutions totaling $12,500,000 from Mr. George 
Eastman, of Rochester, New York. The extent to which 
private control of higher education affects the character of 
teaching in colleges and universities is still considerably 
discussed, especially in view of the efforts of some religious 
denominations to interfere with certain types of scientific 
teaching in the institutions they control. On the other 
hand, it must be said that in some states publicly supported 
-colieges and universities have also been subjected to efforts 
to control teaching, particularly in science and history. 

The junior college. — Many, though not all, of the more 
pressing problems in American higher education grow out of 
the unprecedented numbers of students seeking admission 
to college. Before the War it was the usual custom, on the 
part of both public and private institutions, to solicit stu- 
dents. At the present time the effort is rather to limit the 
number who are admitted, and various plans of selection are 
receiving attention, especially from the privately endowed 
colleges and universities. The state universities, especially 
in the West, have not ordinarily been able to limit enroll- 
ments in any direct way, and first-year classes of several 
thousand students are not unusual, since the attitude has 
generally been that the university, as part of the public- 
school system of the state, could hardly refuse admittance 
to any qualified graduate of the public high school. One 
direct result has been the development of the so-called 
“junior college,’ an institution doing two years of college 
work beyond the secondary school. In part the junior 
college has developed as an upward growth of the public 
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high school; in part it has come as the result of a decision 
by certain smaller institutions to do thoroughly the first 
two years of college work rather than to spread out ineffi- 
ciently over all the courses of a modern college or univer- 
sity. This movement has been encouraged by many of the 
larger institutions, both public and private. Thus a state 
like California was able to report 22 junior colleges in 1924, 
with 2900 students. The Massachusetts commission on 
higher education recommended the establishment of a sys- 
tem of junior colleges for the entire state, with or without 
the eventual establishment of a state university : 


Massachusetts may discover that the establishment of 
the junior college system will supply all its needs. On the 
other hand, the junior college may ultimately require the 
establishment of a state university. It is the experience 
of nearly all states possessing a state university that the 
junior college system is a necessity. Experience also 
indicates that both are needed. 


Honors courses. — A special effort to stress quality of 
intellectual attainment in college in the face of huge enroll- 
ments is the so-called ‘‘ honors work,” or ‘‘ honors courses,”’ 
undergoing experimentation in a number of the higher insti- 
tutions. Honors work is defined by President Frank 
Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, who served as the chair- 
man of a committee of the National Research Council to 
study the subject, as ‘“‘ an attempt to break the academic 
lockstep, an attempt to get away from the system by which 
the academic pace is set by the average student and under 
which the best and most ambitious students are never 
pushed to the full extent of their powers.’’ Over ninety 
colleges and universities have taken steps to recognize intel- 
lectual differences by asking for additional college work done 
on a less formal basis, and about twelve (especially Har- 
vard, Barnard, Carleton, Smith, and Swarthmore) have 
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taken the further step of releasing the student in the last 
two years of his course from the usual routine of classes 
and lectures and giving him instead an opportunity to pur- 
sue intensively a chosen field of knowledge, social studies, 
English, modern languages, as the case may be. 

Adult education. — The real extent of the opportunities, 
outside of university extension, is not known. Workers’ 
associations, churches, Y.M.C.A’s, clubs, correspondence 
schools are all engaged in this field. "The American Library 
Association is endeavoring to extend the reach of libraries. 
A study to discover the present situation and the probable 
tendencies has been undertaken by the Carnegie Corporation. 


STATISTICS 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED SratTss, 19221! 


TABLE 4 


I. School and College Enrollment 





TYPE or ScHOOL PUBLIC PRIVATE TOTAL 
Kindergartens. . . a em 500,807 55,023 555,830 
Elementary (primary nd CParnraey . .| 19,865,411 | 1,299,977 | 21,165,388 


Total, elementary and kindergarten _ . | 20,366,218 | 1,355,000 | 21,721,218 


Secondary (high schools and academies) .| 2,873,009} 225,873} 3,098,882 
Preparatory and similar departments in 


colleges and normal schools . . . 51,502 53,757 105,259 
Total, secondary enrollment . . . .| 2,924,511] 279,630] 3,204,141 
Teachers’ colleges and normal schools. . 182,387 12,147 194,534 
Universities, colleges, and_ professional 
schools. . ; 199,941} 350,965 550,906 
. Special types of schools’: — deni necl 
delinquents, etc. -. . em A 178,060 2,102 180,162 
Total enrollment, all Sate . . . «| 28,851,117 | 1,999,844 | 25,850,961 





1 Adapted from Statistical Survey of Education, 1921-22, published by the 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1924, No. 38, Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1925. 
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TABLE 5 


II. Teachers 


Typr or SCHOOL MEN WomEN TOTAL 
Public elementary schools . . . . . . .| 72,492 | 520,947 | 593,439 
Public high schools . . . .| 45,593 | 83,944 | 129,537 
Private elementary schools festunatedin ‘hse 6,552 | 40,858 | 47,410 
Private secondary schools”. ..¢-) pu en or a5: 5,446 8,791 14,237 
Universities and colleges. . . 29,597 10,396 39,993 
Professional schools (theology, law, medicine; 
dentistry, pharmacy) . . cat ound Se La 351 12,256 
Teachers’ colleges and normal schools Pear. 4,194 6,556 10,750 
Commercial and business schools. . . . . 3,224 3,587 6,811 
TSINCerPArtEN sy shes see oP lod by pi te 11,842 11,842 
Other schools 44,7 ots beg: sey esa ae ee ee 1,359 3,497 4,856 
Total number of teachers . . . . . .| 180,362 | 690,769 | 871,131 
TABLE 6 


III. Cost of Education 


TYPE or ScHOOL Estimatep Torau Cost 

Public elementary schools (including kindergarten) . $1,163,374,074 
Publie: highischools .1.. f ees0 ret uae sews oe 417,297,222 
Private elementary schools... ..... >» 77,397,600 
Private secondary: schools see stee a Cee) eee 32,808,053 
Universities and colleges. . . RAG Wc: mea ch 272,815,703 
Teachers’ colleges and normal achools le uh Hite 38,794,430 
Other schools. . . . nL Sate” eee. 50,763,410 

Total cost of Saifention 1224 Seas ORR $2,053,250,492 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Many of the more important current problems in educa- 
tion have already been considered in the course of this survey. 
The problems involving public concern for education, edu- 
cational financing, better school facilities for the rural 
sections ; reorganization of education with special reference 
to high school education and the curricula and other changes 
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implicit in the junior high school movement; a higher level 
of teacher preparation — these and other considerations 
have been a necessary part of the record of the year. There 
are one or two other matters that require mention. 

Efforts to break down the extreme use of the class in 
teaching in the United States have received more attention 
recently than ever before. The two best known plans of 
individual instruction, the “ Dalton plan ”’ and the ‘ Win- 
netka plan,” are being widely studied. A large high school 
in one of the largest American cities began operating on a 
modification of the Dalton plan in September, 1924, the 
emphasis being transferred as far as possible from the plan 
of instruction by the teacher to individual responsibility 
for learning on the part of the students. In the schools of 
Winnetka, Illinois, a comprehensive experiment to test the 
possibilities of individual learning in elementary schools has 
been under way for some time. The Winnetka experiment 
involves reconstruction of the curriculum in terms of definite 
and specific objectives, as well as individual progress in 
learning. Class recitations are abolished, but socialized 
activities are provided, such as ‘‘ discussions of real prob- 
lems in civics, dramatization of history and geography 
materials, auditorium assemblies, group projects.’ Both 
plans assume a varying progress on the part of different 
pupils, an abandonment of the lockstep in education. 
In the hands of skillful teachers the plans have elements 
that make more readily attainable the dictum of Professor 
William H. Burnham that learning involves “ a task, a plan, 
and freedom.’”’ While the two plans do not necessarily in- 
volve what is always meant by the rather vague term 
‘“‘ progressive education,”’ it is significant that many of the 
so-called progressive schools are of this type. That progres- 
sive education has made rapid strides is evident, not so much 
in the actual establishment of progressive schools as in 
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the modifications under way in all schools, in the attitude 
of questioning as to the aims of education, in the surprisingly 
rapid growth in informality in the schoolroom, in the un- 
usual attention at present being given to individualizing 
children, not merely for purposes of instruction, but as the 
clue to developing human personality in the right way. It is 
possibly of this wider significance of the term “ progressive ”’ 
that President-emeritus Charles Wiliam Eliot of Harvard 
is thinking when he says: ‘‘ The progressive schools are 
increasing rapidly in number and in influence, and the edu- 
cational public is becoming more and more awake to their 
merits. They are to be the schools of the future in both America 
and Europe.” 

It would be impossible to understand the American temper 
in education at present without recognizing the very great 
interest the educational forces of the United States have in 
promoting better international understanding through edu- 
cation. The barest list will have to suffice for what will some 
day be regarded as a most significant chapter in world 
civilization. An unofficial and informal ‘‘ World Conference 
on Education,’ held under the auspices of the National 
Association at San Francisco in June, 1923, led to the forma- 
tion of a ‘‘ World Federation of Education Associations ”’ 
which is to hold its first biennial meeting at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in July 1925. Numerous scholarship, fellowship, 
and professorial exchanges are operating between America 
and other countries. The Institute of International Educa- 
tion and the American University Union have been followed 
by the International Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the International Institute of Teachers 
College, both symptomatic of the tremendous interest 
Americans have in the possibilities of education as an aid to 
international understanding and good will. The Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women has succeeded in 
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being international in much more than name, having already 
brought together the educated women of the world in two 
highly significant meetings. A president-emeritus of one 
of our most important American universities receives an 
award of $25,000, provided by a retired manufacturer, for 
a plan of “peace through education.’’ University and 
college students in America formed the large part of those 
who voted in favor of the plan for international understand- 
ing drawn up by the winner of the Bok Peace Prize. An 
American educational foundation, acting for American and 
English missionary groups, carries on a survey of educational 
work throughout the continent of Africa. Even more 
important than these international enterprises, perhaps, is 
the effort being made by committees of educators in different 
countries to study the textbooks, courses of study, and other 
factors in school education to the end that reliable and 
helpful rather than erroneous and dangerous information 
may be taught to the children of one nation about another. 
The eager interest given by American teachers to plans of 
this sort reflects the genuine concern the educational forces 
of the United States have in education as a means of inter- 
national understanding. 
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THE PROBLEM OF METHOD 


ENGLAND 


Tur Notion or ‘‘Merrtruop’”’ 


In England, as elsewhere, the term ‘‘ method ”’ is used in 
educational discussion in several related senses. In its 
narrowest use it is applied to the pedagogical devices by 
which a teacher seeks to communicate to his pupils certain 
elements of knowledge or skill. In this sense it presupposes 
a clear distinction between what is to be taught and how it 
is to be taught ; and in conformity with that idea students 
in training colleges used generally to be advised to draw up 
their lesson notes in two columns, setting down in one the 
‘“ matter’ to be taught and in the other the ‘“‘ method ” 
to be used in presenting it. The title ‘“ master (or mistress) 
of method,” which still lingers in some training colleges and 
upon the forms of the Board of Education, is connected with 
the same conception; the lecturer who bore it was the per- 
son who taught the students how to present to children the 
knowledge they had themselves acquired through their 
school studies or from the instruction of the college ‘“‘subject- 
lecturers.”’ 

The term ‘‘ method” implies something broader and less 
individual when it describes a general and distinctive way 
of dealing with a particular subject or with the curriculum 
as a whole. In this wider sense we speak of the ‘ direct 
method ”’ of teaching a foreign language, or of the ‘‘ heuristic 
method ” of teaching science in which the pupil is supposed to 
be placed in the position of an original investigator. Such 
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uses of the term ‘‘ method ”’ presuppose more than a series 
of happy inspirations or effective devices for dealing with 
particular difficulties ; they imply a definite theory of teach- 
ing a subject, or of teaching in general, based upon some sort 
of analysis of the subject matter to be taught and of natural 
modes of learning. 

The more philosophical sense of ‘‘ method ’’ which has 
come widely into use in England in recent years contains the 
elements just mentioned in a still more developed and self- 
conscious form. The best English teachers have traveled 
far from the idea that their business is to apply craftsmanship 
to the communication of items of knowledge in accordance 
with a logical scheme or a program arranged in order of 
difficulty. They tend, both in their theory and their prac- 
tice, towards the view which regards each subject of the 
school curriculum as representing a historic type of intellec- 
tual activity, pursuing a distinctive aim and animated by a 
distinctive spirit; and the central problem of teaching- 
method as they regard it is the problem of getting their 
pupils to understand and adopt that aim and to acquire 
something of that spirit. From this point of view the dis- 
tinction between ‘‘matter’’ and ‘‘ method ”’ is either oblit- 
erated or at least greatly softened. In teaching geography, 
for instance, the problem of method is not merely to devise 
means of presenting most effectively a given program of 
facts and principles; the selection and ordering of the facts 
and principles are an integral and vital aspect of the method 
by which the teacher seeks to initiate his pupils into the 
special business of geography and to make them, in a simple 
way, fellow workers with the professional geographer. This 
view of the problem of method applies most directly to the 
teaching of subjects that have a scientific character, but with 
the necessary modifications holds good also of the present 
tendencies in the teaching of the humanities and the arts. 
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OFFICIAL INFLUENCES UPON MeETHODS 


In considering English education it is essential to bear in 
mind that it partakes fully of the individualism which is so 
strongly marked a feature of all English institutions; also 
that its control by administrative authority is of compara- 
tively recent date and is still only partial. With regard to 
the provision of schools the outstanding facts are that the 
primary and secondary systems (if the word “ system”’ can 
be applied here) grew up in practically complete independ- 
ence of one another, and public authority provided no ele- 
mentary schools before 1870 and no secondary schools before 
1902. With certain irrelevant exceptions there are still 
no state schools in England. In 1870 the state created 
elected local educational authorities (school boards) charged 
with the duty of supplementing the existing supply of 
“voluntary ’’ elementary schools where it was insufficient ; 
in 1902 it transferred their powers and duties to other elected 
bodies (county councils, county borough councils, munic- 
ipal borough councils, urban district councils) who were 
already responsible for the general administration of local 
affairs, and gave the larger of these authorities a limited 
power to create new secondary schools; in 1918 it laid upon 
the same authorities the duty of formulating, each for his 
own area, a scheme for an adequate provision of all types of 
education, account being taken of existing institutions, such 
as endowed secondary schools, which already covered part 
of the field. 

State financial aid to education dates from 1833, when 
grants began to be made towards the expense first of build- 
ing and later of staffing ‘‘ voluntary ”’ elementary schools. 
The School Boards set up in 1870 had the power to levy a 
local tax or ‘‘ rate’ for the foundation and maintenance of 
their schools and also participated in the state grants. 
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Until 1902 there was no provision, national or local, for 
financial aid to secondary schools, as such, though secondary 
schools were eligible, among other institutions, to receive 
certain grants for the teaching of science and art. Since 
1902 the new educational authorities have been required to 
finance the staffing and equipment of the old voluntary 
schools as well as to provide and maintain their own ele- 
mentary schools, and may aid secondary schools in their 
area as well as founding new ones; and the contributions 
they make to these purposes out of the local taxes or “ rates ”’ 
are supplemented under certain conditions by state subven- 
tions. In London, at the present time, the state provides 
through the Board of Education one half of the ‘‘ approved 
expenditure’? on education undertaken by the London 
County Council, and this form of arrangement is becoming 
typical. It must also be noted that there are numerous 
secondary schools, endowed in former days or founded in 
recent years by joint-stock companies, which (like the vol- 
untary elementary schools before 1902) receive aid from the 
state but not from local authorities, and a smaller number, 
including most of the so-called ‘‘ public schools’ (Eton, 
Winchester, Harrow, etc.), which still live in independence 
upon their endowments and fees, and which may at their 
own request be inspected by the Board of Education without 
receiving state aid. In addition there remain a large num- 
ber of schools, conducted by private individuals for their 
own profit, which cater for the education of the higher and 
middle classes and are subject to control by no public au- 
thority. 

The history of the English training colleges is parallel 
to that of the public elementary and secondary schools. 
The state has provided no normal schools but has pursued 
the alternative policy of granting financial aid to the colleges 
for training elementary school teachers, founded by religious 
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and other voluntary associations since 1840 and by the local 
educational authorities since 1902, and also to the training 
departments set up in the universities since 1890. During 
the last few years state assistance has been extended, on a 
considerable scale, to the training of teachers for secondary 
schools. 

It will be readily understood that in these circumstances 
movements towards the improvement of the theory and 
practice of instruction,. though affected in varying degrees 
by administrative influence, have had their main source in 
the initiative of individual teachers and the example of in- 
dividual schools. Official inspection as the invariable con- 
dition of financial aid has from the beginning been the chief 
instrument of official control of school teaching. But except 
during an unhappy period (ending in 1897), during which the 
inspection of elementary schools was combined with rigorous 
examination, the yoke of the inspector has, on the whole, 
been a light one, and his function has been to enlighten and 
encourage the spontaneous activities of schools and teachers 
rather than to impose official methods upon them. In short, 
the typical inspector of today is a critic and a bearer of 
ideas, and as such is all the more welcome a visitor to the 
schools because he delivers his message in the form of advice 
and suggestion rather than as an imperative which must be 
obeyed. In conformity with this attitude of the Govern- 
ment inspectorate, the codes which regulate the curriculum 
in elementary and secondary schools are much less detailed 
and restrictive than those commonly found in other coun- 
tries. The local educational authorities, especially the 
larger and more enlightened ones, have tended on the whole 
to follow the lead of the Board of Education. The conse- 
quence is that among the schools of great authority such as 
that of the London County Couneil, there are to be found 
a variety and an individuality apt to astonish and some- 
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times to bewilder the foreign visitor accustomed to expect a 
prevalent uniformity decreed from above. 

It must not be inferred from the foregoing observations 
that the state has made no systematic effort to give guidance 
to teachers in respect of methods of instruction. Under the 
characteristic title Swggestions for the Consideration of 
Teachers in Elementary Schools the Board of Education has 
published what is in effect a treatise upon the methods of 
teaching the subjects of the primary curriculum, and under 
the equally unassuming title of Memoranda a series of val- 
uable tracts upon the methods of teaching selected subjects 
or branches of subjects in secondary schools (see Bubliog- 
raphy). These documents have exercised considerable 
influence upon methods of teaching in both the subsidized 
and the independent public schools. In recent years the 
Board has arranged, for teachers in secondary schools and 
training colleges, vacation courses for the study of methods 
of instruction in selected subjects of the curriculum. ‘The 
courses have generally been conducted by distinguished 
school teachers or university lecturers, but the Board’s 
inspectors have in some instances undertaken the lectures 
and discussions themselves. Similar provision is made for 
the assistance of teachers in elementary schools. For in- 
stance, the Board of Education announces for 1925 two 
groups of short courses of instruction for teachers in rural 
elementary schools to be given in July, one group at Oxford, 
the other at Cambridge. The courses of study at Oxford 
will be in English, geography, mathematics, and music; at 
Cambridge they will be in history and rural science. The 
directors of each course will be one of the Board’s inspectors, 
who will be assisted by other inspectors acting as tutors; 
in some cases (e.g., folk music and dancing) lectures will be 
given by visiting experts. As compared with the courses 
arranged for secondary school teachers these courses are 
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evidently designed to give instruction in subject matter 
rather than in pedagogy, but it may be assumed that peda- 
gogical problems will never be far out of sight and will often 
be prominently before the minds of the lecturers and tutors. 

In ways generally similar to those adopted by the central 
authority the local authorities also seek, in many instances, 
to influence the methods of teaching in the several types of 
schools in their areas. For example, the London County 
Council has from time to time assembled conferences of its 
administrative officers, inspectors, representative teachers, 
and outside experts to discuss the teaching of arithmetic, 
history, geography, English, handwork, drawing, and music, 
and has circulated the results of their deliberations in 
reports. And in the liberal program of lectures and 
classes for teachers which it organizes annually a certain 
number of pedagogical courses always find a place and are 
sometimes conducted by its inspectors.! 

Many of the provincial authorities also organize, in addi- 
tion to occasional conferences, regular courses of instruction 
in methods of teaching, including in some cases courses 
intended to assist teachers in rural schools to make the best 
educational use of local occupations and interests. A few 
(e.g., the County Councils of Kent and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire) arrange summer schools at which intensive 
courses are given for the benefit of teachers who attend not 
only from the local area but also from distant parts of the 
country. These serve as valuable “ refresher courses ”’ for 
teachers out of touch with the pedagogical facilities offered 
in the great towns. A novel institution, the ‘‘ Education 
Week, ”’ has also sprung up during the past two or three years 
and has “ caught on’ in a remarkable way. In connection 


1The reports and memoranda of the London County Council may be ob- 
tained from P. 8. King and Son, Ltd., Great Smith Street, Westminster, Lon- 
don, 8. W. 1. 
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with these Education Weeks handbooks are published giving 
valuable information on the local systems of education. 
Among these may be mentioned the handbooks of Colchester, 
Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, Southampton, etc. Intended 
mainly to give the parent and the taxpayer a clearer idea 
of what actually goes on in the schools, and to rebut the 
ill-informed criticism which has been flung widely about 
during a period of financial stringency, the Education 
Week serves also in part as a means of spreading modern 
ideas upon methods of instruction among the rank and file 
of the teachers. Inspectors of the central and local authori- 
ties, local and visiting educationists of outstanding reputa- 
tion, and teachers’ organizations all play their part in a 
movement which promises to have an uplifting effect upon 
the general level of school teaching as well as to spread 
among ordinary citizens an enlightened interest in the edu- 
cation for which they are taxed. 

From time to time provincial authorities assemble con- 
ferences to deal systematically with special pedagogical 
questions and to draw up reports upon the same lines as those 
of the London County Council. A recent and important 
instance is the Advisory Committee appointed by the 
Education Committee of the Cambridgeshire County 
Council to consider the teaching of religion and of the 
Bible. The Report (1924) of this body, whose personnel 
included representatives of theology and letters as well as 
of the teaching profession, contains a suggested syllabus of 
instruction, and was accompanied by the issue of two vol- 
umes of scriptural extracts entitled respectively The Little 
Children’s Bible and The Children’s Bible. 

The influences upon school teaching described above 
emanate directly from the administrative authorities, na- 
tional or local. In addition, account must be taken of the 
activities of other bodies which have an official status though 
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they carry no administrative responsibilities. The first 
to be mentioned is the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education, a representative body of experts appointed by 
the Board to examine important educational questions and 
to formulate conclusions and recommendations based upon 
the evidence of witnesses conversant with the matters in 
debate. In 1911 the Consultative Committee issued a 
report upon Examinations in Secondary Schools in which 
it made recommendations intended to reduce to order the 
chaos of examinations which formerly prejudiced the work 
of English secondary schools. Its advice was accepted by 
the Board with results that have already had a far-reaching 
influence upon curriculum and methods. In 1913 the Com- 
mittee reported upon Practical Work in Secondary Schools. 
Reconstituted after the War, it dealt in 1923 with the diffi- 
cult question of the Differentiation of Curricula between 
the Sexes. From the point of view of teaching methods 
its most important recommendations here were directed 
towards broadening and improving the instruction in music 
and art and raising it to such a level that these subjects 
might legitimately be accepted in university entrance ex- 
aminations in lieu of the mathematics which is notoriously 
an obstacle to many able girls as well as to a smaller number 
of boys of special temperament. In this instance, too, the 
Committee’s advice seems likely to effect important changes. 
the Committee has this year (1924) issued a report on 
Psychological Tests of Educable Capacity, which will be 
mentioned again below. : 

Finally mention must be made of the labors of four ad 
hoc Committees appointed by the Prime Minister after the 
War to consider respectively the positions of science, the 
modern languages, the classics, and English in the national 
educational system. Composed of admitted authorities 
upon these subjects and presided over by men of high dis- 
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tinction, these committees have produced reports which 
have elicited widespread interest and provoked much useful 
discussion in professional circles. The report upon English 
has especially attracted attention and is already producing 
definite effects upon the teaching in schools; the report on 
science, with its insistence upon biology as a corrective to 
the almost universal bias of the secondary schools towards 
physics and chemistry, will no doubt in time have also a 
salutary influence upon the curriculum and methods of 
teaching. 


THe RELATION OF NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS TO MrrHuops 


The average Englishman is credited with certain well- 
marked and distinctive mental and moral characteristics. 
He is an individualist who insists upon the right to shape his 
own life in his own way, and is not only tolerant of but enjoys 
variety and color in the characters of other people. Never- 
theless he is clubable, believes firmly in the value of esprit de 
corps and of self-discipline in the interest of the social 
whole, and clings obstinately to traditional ways of thought 
and life. He is essentially an outdoor person whose passion 
for games and sport is proverbial. His outlook on life is 
practical and empirical, though as his literature abundantly 
shows, poetry and mysticism may at any moment break in. 
He will never surrender his judgment to a logical argument, 
and is always ready to believe that two principles, apparently 
contradictory, may both have their place in the scheme of 
things. In the memorable phrase of William James, he has 
an instinctive distrust of all clear-cut, rational, temple-like 
systems both of thought and of policy. 

The English schoolmaster is true to the national type, 
and his instincts, in fundamental harmony with his pupils’, 
have fashioned the older, typical schools into institutions 
whose specific character and virtues are recognized all over 
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the world. Though there is more intellectual life in them 
than is commonly supposed, the practical outlook of the 
schoolmaster prompts him to think of his school as a place 
where character is formed rather than as a place of learning ; 
and this is at bottom the reason why, even now, the essential 
life of an English school is often expressed more in games 
and social activities than in classroom studies. The belief 
in individuality and in the value of individual effort, which 
has been largely the cause of the slow growth of central 
influences over education, has also been the source of much 
of the general vigor which abounds in the schools, but com- 
bined with the national distrust of theory has been a hin- 
drance to the development of sound teaching methods. 
Schools have tended to work too much in isolation, as if the 
problems of each were special to itself; in other words they 
have tended to underestimate the importance of a free cur- 
rent of ideas and of relating their own experience to a 
common body of pedagogical observation and principles. 

But while these observations are probably still true in the 
main, they are more visibly true of the recent past than of 
today, and must be corrected by reference to what will be 
said in the next section below. It will, however, be appro- 
priate to notice here certain important developments which 
are typical expressions of the national temperament and 
outlook in the field of education. 

Besides the ‘‘ public school ”’ (in the special English sense 
of the term) England has produced through one of her 
soldiers, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, at least one pedagogical 
invention of first-class importance — namely the Boy Scout, 
who found later his natural complement in the Girl Guide. 
Though it seems to make a universal appeal to boyhood, 
Baden-Powell’s conception is thoroughly English — English 
in its instinctive rather than scientific understanding of the 
psychology of youth, in its stress upon the moral aim of 
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education, and in its implicit assumption that educational 
purposes are more surely attained along the line of vigorous, 
corporate action, especially out of doors, than by the path 
of book-learning. 

After a period in which the Boy Scout movement pursued 
its way apart from the schools, teachers have come to see 
how much of their own work it is doing, and how well that 
work is done. The voluntary organization of scholars into 
troops of Boy Scouts and companies of Girl Guides under the 
direction of their teachers and in close connection with their 
schools is, accordingly, growing apace; the tendency has 
reached schools of all social grades (including, for instance, 
the Lower School at Eton) and is likely to have a favorable 
effect upon national solidarity as well as upon the intelligence 
and character of multitudes of individual boys and girls. 
In view of this development the question arises as to how 
far it is possible and desirable to bring the teaching of ordi- 
nary classroom subjects into the sphere of Boy Scout and 
Girl Guide activities. Geography and mathematics are 
provinces of instruction which obviously invite experiments 
in this direction, and in geography at least some interesting 
experiments have been done; but the matter is one which 
needs further and cautious exploration. 

Next it should be said that the temper of the English peo- 
ple predisposes them to give a friendly, if cautious, weleome 
to ideas which would allow to the individual pupil a wide 
freedom of reaction in the educational process. Self-organi- 
zation for games and the delegation of disciplinary authority 
to “‘ prefects’”’ or ‘‘ monitors ’”’ have long been typical and 
normal features in the life of “‘ public ” and other secondary 
schools, and have in recent years spread downwards into 
the elementary schools. Experience in this field prepared 
teachers to consider respectfully ideas about ‘‘ auto-educa- 
tion,’’ which one might hastily have thought to be entirely 
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out of their element in conservative England. Thus 
although the use of Dr. Maria Montessori’s ‘ didactive 
apparatus’ has made little headway, her more general 
views upon education have influenced all grades of education. 
In the infants’ schools methods of teaching, following Dr. 
Montessori’s more or less closely, have spread widely and 
seem to have established themselves firmly; while under 
the title ‘‘ individual work” the tendency represented by 
these methods is also affecting definitely, though more slowly, 
the practice of teachers of older pupils. In this connection 
the wide-spread interest in the methods, described as the 
“ Dalton Plan ’”’ by Miss Helen Parkhurst of New York, is 
very significant. The ‘“‘ Howard Plan,’’ worked out inde- 
pendently of Miss Parkhurst, by Mrs. O’Brien Harris in the 
London County Secondary School at Clapton, departs less 
radically than the Dalton Plan from the traditional routine 
of school teaching and organization, and has attracted less 
attention; it is, however, an interesting attempt to recast 
that routine in conformity with the new “ paidocentric ”’ 
ideas. 

A number of schools, both elementary and secondary, have 
experimented with the Dalton Plan, and after a period of 
trial have settled down to a mode of work and organization 
which includes the essential features of the plan tempered 
by a varying admixture of the conventional methods of in- 
struction. In a great many others, where no new system 
has been formally adopted, many interesting and vigorous 
experiments are nevertheless in progress, all directed towards 
the aim of finding the most fruitful combination of corporate 
teaching and individual study in the instruction of children 
at different ages. The reports of the successive Conferences 
on New Ideals in Education held since 1913 bear witness to 
the vitality of a movement which is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant feature in the English educational situation. It is, 
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however, necessary to realize that the movement itself is 
much larger and more pervasive than one would gather from 
current pedagogical literature. Most English teachers love 
their work, and many put into it high qualities of mind and 
character ; but there is a general indisposition to talk about 
it in public, so that the world often hears little or nothing 
about what it would be most valuable to know. 

The genius of F. W. Sanderson, for instance, transformed 
Oundle from an inconspicuous grammar school of the ordi- 
nary pattern into an institution where the typical tendencies 
described in this section were exhibited in a remarkably 
happy and effective form. Yet until towards the end of the 
headmaster’s life the character and magnitude of his work 
was but little known. And not every great teacher can hope 
to have an H. G. Wells as his encomiast and apologist. 


INFLUENCES Maxine ror A NEw ORIENTATION 


Historical conditions and a characteristic distrust of 
theory combined to delay the advance of scientific pedagogy 
in England. Recent years have, however, brought about 
important changes in this respect. It is still possible for 
the headmaster of a famous school to defend the old-fash- 
ioned methods of teaching the classics on the ground that 
they are ‘‘foolproof,” and for a brother headmaster to ad- 
vance in his support the ancient cliché that their value to 
the pupil lies in the ‘ mental gymnastics’ they involve. 
But The Times newspaper which records these utterances 
also records the vigorous protests they have provoked — a 
sign not only that modern ideas about teaching are alive in 
England but also that the editor of the leading journal deems 
them to be a subject of public interest. Perhaps the most 
striking evidence of a new orientation is contained in the 
program of the annual meetings of the Headmasters’ 
Association (whose membership comprises almost all the 
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principals of public secondary schools for boys); for this 
preéminently practical body now constantly discusses topics 
of psychological interest of which it would formerly have 
ignored not merely the importance but even the existence. 
And similar marks of progress are abundantly strewn through 
the records of the innumerable educational societies and con- 
ferences whose activities cover almost the whole of the country 
and have drawn in an ever-increasing number of adherents. 

Educational psychology. — In this field there is nothing 
like the activity which one finds in the United States, nor, 
it must be added, anything like the same faith that educa- 
tional problems can be solved by the technical methods of 
psychology; but with typical sceptical reservations the 
English teacher has accepted the salient results of the new 
discoveries, and it may at least be said that his attitude 
towards his work has been largely ‘‘ psychologized.’’ The 
works of Dewey and Stanley Hall have been widely read, 
and, among native authors, the writings of John Adams and 
J. J. Findlay did much to emancipate the professional intel- 
ligence of the present generation of teachers. MacDougall’s 
psychology, through its genetic outlook and its emphasis 
upon the factors expressed in conduct and character, also 
made a strong appeal; and though the doctrines of Freud 
and Jung, particularly of Freud, collide rather violently with 
certain English prejudices, their relevance to the problems of 
conduct and character has gained for them also much serious 
attention. 

The output from the psychological laboratories of Great 
Britain is small compared with that from the laboratories 
of Germany and the United States, but it is largely concerned 
with pedagogical topics and a good deal of it has importance. 
Spearman’s researches have been the focus of a controversy 
of international dimensions concerning the relations between 
different modes of intellectual ability, and Ballard, William 
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Brown, Burt, Drever, Godfrey Thomson, and Winch are 
psychologists of repute who, being also educationists, have 
done much to illustrate the application of psychology to 
teaching methods and to popularize the results of others. 

It should be added that the laboratories of the universities 
are now turning out a fair number of men and women who 
are taking their scientific training and outlook into the teach- 
ing profession and are doing important work in assisting and 
confirming the new orientation. Also that several of the 
universities offer courses of instruction and training in edu- 
cational psychology intended for teachers of some experience 
and leading to higher degrees, and that investigations 
into problems of methods are not infrequently chosen as the 
subjects of theses presented for these degrees. 

Apart from the universities there are other organizations 
concerned in advancing and popularizing among teachers 
the applications of psychology to educational, including 
teaching, problems. The British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science contains autonomous sections dealing 
respectively with psychology and educational science, and 
these combine at most of the annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation to discuss questions which lie in common territory. 
The British Psychological Society has an Educational 
Section, and has recently set up a representative Committee 
for Educational Research with the object of fostering and 
coordinating inquiries in which psychological methods are 
applied to the elucidation of educational questions. 

Mental tests and measurements. — Mental tests are 
often said to have originated in England in the fertile mind 
of Francis Galton, but the present lively interest in them 
dates, here as elsewhere, from the researches of Binet. It 
has been fostered partly by the work of Burt and others in 
adapting Binet’s tests to English conditions, especially by 
the Army Tests which made a profound impression upon the 
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English practical mind, and partly by knowledge of the 
American work in the same field. 

Mental tests have long been used for the original purpose 
of discriminating between mental deficiency and mere 
backwardness, and are now being employed by many schools 
and under several local authorities to supplement and check 
the examinations held to select from the elementary schools 
scholars of superior ability for transference at the public 
expense to secondary schools. Here and there they are used 
also for grading. In 1921 group tests were employed by 
Thomson, acting on behalf of the County Education Com- 
mittee, to investigate the distribution of intelligence among 
the children of the crowded towns and sparsely peopled 
countryside of Northumberland. They have also been used 
recently upon a large scale by the Civil Service Commission- 
ers in selecting for permanent engagement the more able of 
the numerous temporary employees engaged during and 
shortly after the War. 

No university institution in England has hitherto gone 
as far as Columbia University in the use of mental tests; but 
one or two have tested their new entrants either to obtain 
additional evidence upon their capacity or with the view of 
comparing the results of the tests with the subsequent per- 
formances of the students at graduation. 

Reference has already been made to the report of the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education upon 
tests of educable capacity and their possible use in the pub- 
lic system of education. The publication of this elaborate 
document, which includes a summary account of what is 
being done in the province of mental testing in all countries, 
witnesses to the interest now taken in the subject in England 
and to the general impression that in some form mental 
tests are destined to assume a definite place in teaching and 
in administration. 
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Tests for vocational guidance as distinguished from tests 
of general capacity have not hitherto been much applied in 
England; but the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology (under C. 8. Myers) has been giving increased at- 
tention to this department and has undertaken important 
investigations of which the results are not yet available. 

With regard to the measurements of the results of teaching 
it must suffice to mention the work of Ballard, Boyd, Burt, 
and the late J. A. Green, as indicative that researches akin 
to those of American inquirers are not neglected in Great 
Britain and are yielding results utilizable, and to an increas- 
ing extent used, by English teachers. 

Philosophy of education. — The term ‘“ philosophy of 
education ”’ is little used in England, for most teachers share 
the reluctance of the average Englishman to allow practical 
policy to be dominated by any abstract scheme of ideas. 
A great many teachers are still satisfied to accept the tradi- 
tional curriculum and methods with little or no question, 
and to defend them, when they are challenged, by maintain- 
ing that they supply an excellent training for this or that 
useful faculty. At a higher level of thought it is widely 
held that teaching should aim at culture based upon the 
exploitation of natural interests, and that education through 
the great universal types of culture represented by the major 
subjects of the curriculum, both makes for the happiness 
and dignity of individual life and is in the long run the best 
preparation for a useful career; and this conception is, on 
the whole, the one which has most influence upon teaching 
methods. 

At the same time the English temperament is naturally 
friendly to the pragmatic point of view, in so far as it empha- 
sizes the solidarity of thought and practical activity. Hence 
the traditional academicism of English teaching has in recent 
years been largely modified by the admission of practical 
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methods of various kinds. The pragmatic mode of instruc- 
tion which has developed in America into the “ project 
method ”’ is employed constantly, if less formally and sys- 
tematically, by good teachers, especially in such subjects 
as mathematics and physical science; laboratory work has 
a very important place in the teaching of science; and the 
school journey and the holiday camp are widely used not 
only to cultivate health and good citizenship but also to 
vivify by contact with reality school studies in geography, 
history, and the language and life of foreign peoples. And 
in certain schools working under favorable conditions of 
place and leadership, successful attempts have been made to 
realize the cultural aim by means of studies based upon the 
typical activities of the region or those involved in some 
great historic occupation such as engineering. 

Reorganization of curriculum. — Apart from the junior 
and higher technical schools which lie somewhat out of the 
main educational stream in England and have yet to find 
their full development, there is a prevailing uniformity in 
the curriculum of secondary as well as of elementary schools. 
The only important exception is furnished by the “‘ central 
schools,’ best represented in London, where, though regarded 
officially as elementary, they are in effect free secondary 
schools with a selected admission, retaining their pupils for 
a four or five years’ course ending at the age of sixteen. 
They are not in the proper sense technical schools, but it is 
intended that they shall have a commercial or an industrial 
bias. The adoption of this aim has led in some cases to a 
characteristic reorganization of the curriculum and to the 
development of a special type of method adapted to the 
special purpose of the school. 

The curriculum of the ordinary secondary school is deter- 
mined mainly by the requirements of public examinations, 
which have been brought into general uniformity since the 
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issue of the report of the Consultative Committee in 1911. 
At about sixteen most pupils take an examination of a general 
character conducted by a university, and if they reach a 
sufficient standard in certain subjects, are excused from the 
university entrance examination. If they remain at school 
for two years longer, they may take an advanced course 
leading up to the second or higher school examination. 
Advanced courses consist of syntheses of subjects under the 
headings classics, mathematics and science, modern studies, 
etc., devised in accordance with the regulations of the 
Board of Education, which does not permit a school to offer 
an advanced course unless satisfied that the staff, equipment, 
and other conditions justify it. Advanced courses represent 
a very interesting experiment in the synthetic organiza- 
tion of higher school studies and have already led to unmis- 
takable progress. Moreover they have set the teachers a 
definite problem in method; namely, how to deal in the 
spirit of school instruction with matter which has hitherto 
been regarded as falling rather within the province of the 
university lectures. 

Preparation of teachers. — In England the authorities 
responsible for public schools are not obliged to employ 
trained teachers. In the elementary schools of the poorer 
and less progressive districts the proportion of untrained 
and even uncertificated teachers is still very high; and in 
the secondary schools, though almost all new appointments 
go to university graduates, the proportion of trained teachers 
is less than fifty per cent, and the majority of these were not 
trained specifically for secondary work as distinguished 
from elementary work. Nevertheless there is considerable 
progress. Students admitted to the subsidized four years’ 
course at a university — which includes preparation for a 
degree followed by a year of professional training — may 
now, if they graduate in honors, be trained definitely for 
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secondary work. This recent change in the regulations of 
the Board of Education has increased substantially the flow 
into secondary schools of teachers (especially men) prepared 
specifically for secondary teaching. The generally accepted 
“Burnham Scale ”’ of salaries, which offers a premium to 
the trained teacher, and the constant pressure of the Teach- 
ers’ Registration Council are working in the same direction. 
Again, the recent improvements in secondary schools 
noticed above have raised considerably the standard of gen- 
eral education among the entrants to training colleges, with 
the result that the “ two-year colleges,’ which prepare the 
majority of teachers trained for elementary schools, are now 
able to give increased attention to the professional side of 
the work and in particular to instruction in special methods. 

A departmental committee appointed by the Board of 
Education has, during the last year, been considering the 
problems of elementary training, particularly in connection 
with the two-year colleges founded in former days by reli- 
gious and other philanthropic organizations and since 1902 
by certain local educational authorities. Its report, ex- 
pected soon to appear, will probably leave these institutions 
much as they are; but may suggest means of emphasizing 
more strongly their character as professional schools, and 
of giving effect to a widely held opinion that they should be 
brought into closer touch with the universities. It will 
also have to make some pronouncement upon the difficult 
question of the untrained teacher. 

Textbooks. — The characteristic freedom accorded to 
English schools excludes the official prescription of textbooks 
and encourages an almost bewildering multiplicity and 
variety. On the other hand, the requirements of the uni- 
versity examinations which dominate the higher work of 
the secondary schools exercise a restrictive influence, pre- 
judicial to the success of books that offer unconventional 
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presentations of the ordinary subject matter or propose wide 
departures from the usual curriculum. On the whole, how- 
ever, it may be said that the secondary school teacher who 
has enterprise as well as intelligence may, within wide limits, 
adopt any line of teaching he believes in and will generally 
find the textbook he needs or be able to publish his own; 
and as regards elementary schools and the lower classes of 
secondary schools, there is practically nothing beyond con- 
siderations of expense to fetter the teacher’s choice. Under 
these conditions the enterprise of publishing firms, the 
improved equipment of teachers, the enlightenment of the 
authorities, and the gradual reduction in the size of classes 
have favored the production of textbooks showing a rapidly 
rising pedagogical and literary standard, often the work of 
eminent scholars and experts in the several departments of 
knowledge. 

Social and political ideas. — The occupation of office by a 
Labor Government was a sign, plainly visible to all the world, 
of a profound change that has taken place in the English 
social conceptions since the era of universal popular educa- 
tion began. On its surface it meant that the old political 
subordination of classes has disappeared in fact as well 
as in principle, but it had deeper implications expressed 
nowhere so clearly as in the new ideas about education 
that are rapidly gaining power. Those ideas are confined 
to no single political party; indeed in the recent general 
election the educational policies promised by the lead- 
ing parties were substantially identical. In a word these 
policies involve the creed that educational opportunity 
should be genuinely available for all who have the natural 
ability needed to profit by it. The translation of that faith 
into works implies the supersession of the old policy which 
set up the elementary schools as a self-contained system for 
the working classes, and reserved higher education for their 
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betters. In truth progress towards that goal has been con- 
stantly going on since 1902, and the distinctive marks of 
the present situation are its acceleration and the fact that 
it is now widely accepted and welcomed. Demands for 
raising the minimum school-leaving age, for part-time con- 
tinuation schools, for an increased provision of central 
schools to supplement the elementary system, for the mul- 
tiplication of secondary schools and the abolition of fees, for 
‘““ secondary education for all,’’ express the general national 
attitude with differing degrees of emphasis, and it remains 
to be seen what concrete policies will come out of them. 

Meanwhile it may be said that the liberalizing tendency 
which has transformed the curriculum and methods of the 
elementary schools is strongly confirmed, though it still 
remains doubtful what steps will be taken to make that 
tendency universally effective by some form or forms of 
prolongation of education beyond the age of 14. As regards 
higher education, the most interesting question is how far 
the methods of the secondary school, which on the whole 
aim definitely at culture, will be extended to other types of 
education beyond the age of 14, and how far there will be a 
differentiation of aims and methods, involving the secondary 
schools themselves and giving a wider scope to the idea of 
education as a direct preparation for practical life and spe- 
cific vocations. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL METHODS 


The modern movement in England is strongly towards 
the study of special rather than of general methods of in- 
struction. In the elementary schools the reduction in the 
size of classes and the liberalization of the curriculum have 
worked against the old idea that the teacher should be in- 
structed in a technique applicable, with slight modifications, 
to all subjects, and in favor of the notion that each subject 
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has its own genius which should be expressed in the presenta- 
tion even of its simpler elements. Thus in the two-year 
training colleges instruction in method is passing from the 
hands of the universal ‘‘ master of method ”’ into those of 
the expert lecturers whose functions were formerly limited 
to teaching the subjects required for the academic part of 
the Board’s examination. In the training departments of 
the universities this tendency has been accentuated by the 
increased demand for secondary training, and by the fact 
that the Board of Education recognizes a course of secondary 
training only if the student has given special attention to 
the methods of teaching a particular subject or group of 
subjects. 

Recent pedagogical literature reflects the movement just 
described. A book on teaching method, ‘if it professes to 
cover the whole curriculum, is now almost invariably a com- 
posite work in which the sections dealing with the several 
subjects are contributed by experts and the editor contents 
himself with a general review of modern tendencies. And 
though monographs dealing fully and adequately with the 
pedagogy of the special subjects are still few, they are grad- 
ually appearing in answer to the new needs and the new 
interests. 

The study of special methods has been greatly fostered 
by the activity of the ‘‘ subject-associations ’’ which now 
cover practically the whole of the school curriculum. The 
striking reforms in the teaching of mathematics, which began 
more than twenty years ago with ‘‘ the dethronement of 
Kuclid,”’ have been largely due to the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation, and parallel improvements in the teaching of the 
ancient and modern languages, English, geography, history, 
science, and other subjects have been brought about or 
fostered by these voluntary associations of teachers in 
secondary and elementary schools, aided by university 
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teachers and lecturers in training colleges. Most associa- 
tions publish their own journals, and in addition to sectional, 
branch, and committee work, hold a series of meetings in 
January for the communication and discussion of new teach- 
ing methods, frequently in connection with a comprehensive 
conference of educational societies of all kinds gathered 
together in London. 
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GERMANY 


INTRODUCTION 


Activity school, work school, school of life, community 
school, creative school — these are catchwords round which 
are centered the ideas of educational reform in new Germany. 
All vital tendencies of the last twenty years — esthetic, 
civic, and natural education, the pedagogy of moral, social, 
and personal development — all flow into the broad channel 
of the principle of activity. The literature! on the subject 
is so extensive, the plans for its operation indicate so many 
different phases and such diversity of opinions, so much 
scientific uncertainty and striving for originality, that many 
a serious, thoughtful educator sees in the movement the indi- 
cations of a crisis that he cannot avert. Aimlessness, educa- 
tional sectarianism, utopian experiments, chaotic methods 
are the charges made by some; others rejoice in the enrich- 
ing of life, the creative storm and stress, in the activity that 
keeps one young. 

But bold radicals and the moderate friends of evolution 
are at one in condemning the traditional methods. The 
learning school, the bookish school, the school of words, 
the school of authority, with their store of information and 
compulsory disciplining of the mind, with their exaggerated 
intellectualism and moralizing, are subjected to the most 
impassioned criticism. ‘There are fanatics who place the 

1 Burger, E: Arbeitspddagogik, 2d Ed., 1924, contains a useful bibliogra- 
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responsibility for losing the War on the “ state educational 
factories,” especially the higher schools. The tyranny of 
the fixed curriculum and the petty cramming of rules has 
disappeared ; the display of information and sophisticated 
recitations at the Easter examinations are banished. ‘The 
developmental question method only attained a semblance 
of codperative activity ; it involved calling on the pupil to 
answer, with the very slight effort to discover the answer 
from the fragmentary question, a certain mechanical facility, 
skillful adaptation to the flow of questions from a teacher 
who only regarded instruction as a method of imparting 
information. The unnatural, tedious game of question and 
answer with its futile rules smothered all desire for initiative, 
for wrestling with the materials of study. The pupils, natu- 
rally overflowing with questions and eager to give informa- 
tion, were questioned to numbness. The pattern of didactic 
materialism with its external imparting and unproductive 
amassing of information, with its formalism and cultivation 
of memory, annihilated life. 

The activity school, on the other hand, based on a violin 
taristic psychology, places a value on the activity of the pupil ; 
it recognizes that ten or twelve year old children are not yet 
ready for abstractions and logical thinking, that they are 
not in fact miniature adults, but that they have an innate 
impulse to exercise their senses, their bodies, their hands, 
— the will to learn by doing. This is supported by the so- 
ciological axiom that work is the most important means of 
education that humanity has, and must therefore be used 
to motivate education. The more the social life of the 
present eliminates other educational factors, particularly 
participation in practical activities in the family, the more 
pressing does the task of the school become not merely to 
impart knowledge that can be memorized but to afford the 
means of developing complete personality. 
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The idea that instruction through self-activity means 
only physical activity is no longer accepted. This view 
could find support in Article 148 of the Federal Constitu- 
tion which states that ‘‘ civics and instruction through self- 
activity are subjects of the school curriculum.’’ A con- 
ception of instruction through self-activity in a much broader 
and higher sense has swept the field. Work with the hand 
has, however, won a place of honor by the side of other 
means of expression. In a happy way workshops have 
been established in many communities for work in card- 
board, wood, and even in light metal, through which the 
pupils acquire manual technique, knowledge of materials, 
artistic sense, and all kinds of skill. The teachers enlist 
the manual work so far as possible in the service of the 
other subjects (physics, local information, etc.), in such a 
way that the skill in expression through handwork is used 
as a means for concrete and practical representation in all 
subjects of the curriculum. 

Manual instruction is now generally recognized as a sub- 
ject of as great value as the rest of the curriculum, since it 
provides an opportunity for the creation of useful articles 
through a well-planned course in concrete materials of 
education and at the same time has educative purposes. 
It enables the young, as occasion demands and with taste, 
to make simple representations from their environment, 
equipment for instruction, and childish ornaments and play- 
things without serious violations of the technical standards. 
In the case of teachers who are not interested in special 
manual instruction there is a danger that only clumsy results 
will be attained with their ‘‘ busy-work ”’ and their half- 
hearted and careless amateurishness. Kerschensteiner is 
accordingly sound in his statement that ‘‘ Just as adequate 
instruction on concrete objects cannot be given without 
drawing, not excluding the necessity for special lessons in 
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drawing, in the same way work as a principle of method and 
manual instruction as a subject are as essential to each other 
as the handle and blade to a knife.’’ Graded schools have 
special manual teachers who must of course be equally well 
versed in educational theory. In Prussia regulations for 
the examination of such teachers were issued in the middle 
of 1924, which require tests in the following fields : woodwork, 
cardboard work and bookbinding, metal work, script, object 
drawing, classroom skills and preparation of apparatus, 
decorative and plastic modeling, the theory of activity and 
industrial education, and practice in teaching. The intro- 
duction of such specialists is unavoidable, no matter how 
much it may be regretted by the representatives of activity 
as a principle of method and by the advocates of the idea 
of socialized classes and coéperative education. 
Innumerable attempts have been made to find exact 
definitions for the ideas “ activity school,’’ “ instruction 
through activity,’ ‘‘ manual instruction,’ ‘‘ education 
through work,’’! but up to the present a generally accepted 
terminology has not been reached. Instruction through 
activity is the method which so far as possible provides for 
the independent acquisition of the fields of knowledge and 
worthwhile information, which permits the growth and 
development of the moral, intellectual, and physical powers 
through the widest range of self-activity, and which at the 
same time makes permanent in the pupil the need of making 
such acquisition of his own volition. Kerschensteiner, the 
most significant interpreter of the educational aspirations 
and needs of our time, gives the following definition > 
The activity school is that school which through its 
methods and the whole nature of its procedure discovers 


the inherent educative values in the materials of instruc- 
tion. ... The idea of the activity school is to develop 


1 Arbeitsschule, Arbeitsunterricht, Werkunterricht, Werktdtige Erziehung. 
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with a minimum of material a maximum of skills, capac- 
ities, and joy in work for the promotion of civic senti- 
ment.! 


The characteristics of a sound education are found ac- 
cording to Kerschensteiner, not in the amount of information 
but in a ready sensitiveness to everything that is human, 
in certainty of judgment, in independence in undertaking 
and carrying out a task, in the coérdination of will and con- 
duct. In his latest book ? he distinguishes between learning 
through dictation and learning by experimentation. While 
he does not deny to the former any value or justification, 
he places on a much higher plane learning by deepseated 
personal inclination, a process in which the pupil sets up the 
immediate objectives for himself, himself selects the ways and 
means for attaining them, and by his own efforts finds his 
way through mistakes to the truth. Even though the prin- 
ciple of freedom carries with it some risks, it is still to be 
preferred to perpetual leading strings and the imparting 
of undesired knowledge by sophisticated methods. In the 
last analysis all education is self-education, and swimming 
can only be learned in the water. Kerschensteiner con- 
cludes with this summary: 

The only reform in the schools that is worthy of effort 
is to change the school from a place for individual ambi- 
tion to an institution of social devotion, from a place of 
theoretical intellectual one-sidedness to an institution of 
human many-sidedness, from a place for the proper ac- 
quisition of knowledge to an institution for its proper em- 
ployment. 


Kerschensteiner looks upon the motor activities as of 
the highest value for the learning process; Gaudig’s fol- 
lowers prefer free activity of the mind. They are concerned 


1 Begriff der Arbeitsschule, 4th ed., 1920. 
2 Autoritdt und Freitheit als Bildungsgrundsdtze, 1924. 
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lest the emphasis on manual activity may oust the intellect 
from the school, and they would only accept manual work 
in the lower grades for exploratory purposes. Gaudig ! 
finds the educative process in the energy of the pupil and 
makes him active in defining objectives, in the arrangement 
of procedures, in the progress toward the objectives, in 
reaching decisions in difficult situations, in testing and 
correcting his methods, and so on. The class becomes a 
codperative community, eager to advance by its own efforts. 
In school, as in life, each has his particular share in the 
work but in such a way that the different parts weld to- 
gether in the judgment of all into a united whole.? Gaudig 
does not rely wholly on the spontaneity of the child, but 
trains his pupils systematically toward self-activity and by 
constantly utilizing their own activity familiarizes them 
with the technique of intellectual work: giving questions, 
setting up problems, devising a scheme of work, organizing 
ideas, evaluating sourcebooks and works of reference, copy- 
ing, writing notes, testing results. Above all the pupil 
should attain facility in the ready and independent use of 
a book, recognizing the living elements in life reduced to 
symbols, in revivifying it anew with creative and sympa- 
thetic imagination, and in deriving from it stimuli for his own 
life. If beyond the book and the picture a way presents 
itself to direct an inexhaustible contact with reality, un- 
questionably must the pupil pursue it; here would enter 
open-air instruction, visits to industrial and agricultural 
plants, and so forth. 

Gaudig has analyzed the general form of the process 
of activity into five steps which Professor Weiss of Jena, 
a disciple of Professor Rein, attempts to prove as a refine- 


1 Died in 1923. 
2 TIlustrations will be found in Theorie und Praxis der freien geistigen Arbeit, 
1921. 
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ment of Herbart’s five formal steps: (1) An objective is set 
up or a proposed task is accepted and comprehended ; 
(2) methods of work are sought, prepared, examined as to 
relevance, selected, and organized; (3) a plan of procedure 
is proposed and divided into steps; (4) the separate stages 
are carried out as unified independent parts and then brought 
together as a whole; (5) the result is investigated, examined, 
judged, tested, codrdinated, and evaluated. 

In spite of the remarkable results of this method in the 
normal and higher school for girls in Leipzig many warnings 
have been sounded against it as sheer mental gymnastics, 
which develop nothing but formal, dialectical skill without 
affording genuinely valuable intellectual exercise. Kar- 
sen’s 1 view, for example, is that Gaudig dissects the topic 
of one period into a series of subtopics which follow one 
another according to purely extrinsic logical points of view, 
somewhat on the principles of contrast and similarity, spa- 
tial or temporal association, and the categories of quantity, 
quality, relation, and modality. The subtopics are dis- 
sected in the same way. No attempt is made to reach a 
solution satisfying the respective age-group of the pupils, 
for the questions that are raised do not arise out of inner 
freedom or genuine need. That the pupils are in fact active 
and organize their ideas seems to Gaudig of greater impor- 
tance than the quality of ideas produced. 

Professor Scheibner of Jena, editor of Die Arbeitsschule, 
to whom we are indebted for most thorough consideration 
of the procedure of Gaudig’s method in its technical, psycho- 
logical, and educational aspects, sees in the instruction the 
continuation of children’s method of solving riddles with 
all their five senses through analysis, synthesis, imitation, 
testing. Above the more physically active stage of the 
lower school which utilizes the play instinct rises the purely 


1 Deutsche Versuchsschulen der Gegenwart, 1923. 
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intellectual school of activity in which numerous problems 
arise out of experience and vital contact with things and 
people. If the solutions do not succeed in school, the re- 
- search is further continued in inquiries from parents and 
experts, investigations in popular works of reference, and 
so on. Familiarity in the use of the lexicon and the dic- 
tionary, which curiously enough was not cultivated by the 
bookish school, is the thing to be developed as a preparation 
for adult life. The chief question for the teacher is not how 
can the whole class be advanced as a group, but how can the 
child develop itself independently? Thus he becomes less 
the teacher of a subject but rather the organizer of the 
free creative spirit in children. Such untrammeled creative 
activity is demanded by the present and future cultural 
development. In this sense the Thuringian course of study 
provides that ‘“‘ The pupil shall experience in simple forms 
the idea of learning as the acquisition of methods of research 
and creative work.” 

The school returns from the strange, pedagogical, and 
systematized life of the Herbartians to Pestalozzi and Froe- 
bel, whose theories were from time to time obscured. It 
builds again on the emotional foundation of the soul and 
places concrete presentation of things, objective methods, 
production and construction, and the emotional on an equal 
footing with the abstract. Rousseau’s influence is also 
strong again; blindly following Rousseau, Tolstoy, and 
Montessori, strongly emotional, romantic enthusiasts after 
the Revolution preached complete contempt for the status 
of present culture, of the materials of instruction, and for 
the system, and urged complete freedom for His Majesty, the 
Child. The child as the starting point was the only solu- 
tion; development of capacities was regarded as a worthy 
goal, acquisition of knowledge superfluous. ‘‘ The child is 
good ”’ was the axiom; freedom alone makes the individual 
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industrious and moral; obedience to duty was not child- 
like. Every attack on youthful wilfulness, on childish whims 
and caprices was regarded as unpedagogical. Undoubtedly 
this neo-Rousselianism has representatives full of the glow 
of religious conviction and self-sacrifice. But in public, 
where concrete proof is still demanded, educational reform 
was frequently discredited, and influenced many older 
teachers to cling to tradition. Only recently Professor 
Rein, one of the last surviving pillars of the Herbartian 
school, issued a warning against placing an exaggerated 
value either on the child-idol or on the nature of teachers ; 
he urged a return to fixed standards for the average teacher ; 
for what perhaps means success with the ingenious master 
in an experimental school may be far from being of universal 
application or validity in the public school. Further, work- 
shops, factories, offices, and lecture rooms continue to de- 
mand definite accomplishments, a certain amount of skills 
and knowledge which cannot be acquired by incidental 
instruction or in a “ school of experience.” 

At the Federal Education Conference ! of 1920 Professor 
Seyffert happily clarified the situation in his thesis on instruc- 
tion through activity and defined what was immediately 
essential and generally attainable. In accordance with these 
principles the school should be a well-planned and organized 
cooperative working community leading through play, 
modeling, behavior, and conduct in a progressive series 
to independent acquisition of knowledge and information, 
to personal life values, to sensible pleasure in form, 
and through all these to activity in the service of the com- 
munity. The fundamental principle is designated as crea- 
tive learning, which incorporates the motor processes as 
essential to the learning process and puts in its appropriate 


1 A detailed report of the conference was published by Quelle und Meyer, 
Leipzig, 1920. 
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place experimentation by the pupil. Busy work, modeling, 
painting and drawing, cutting-out, folding, spinning and 
weaving, work in cardboard, wood, and metal, gardening 
and agriculture, care of small animals, needlework, cookery, 
household arts, care of infants and children — all these 
are recommended as desirable types of activity. If the 
child is changed from a passive to an active being, it dis- 
plays to the observant teacher its capacities and bent more 
clearly than when it absorbs information out of a spoon. 
Consequently some assurance is afforded for the sound 
choice of an educational and vocational career. 

These theses recognize the sound command of knowledge 
as a prerequisite for intellectual work. Intellectual ability is 
subjective but is ever associated with objective material that 
is worthwhile. Knowledge, however, must be constantly 
reaching out and active. More important than the mate- 
rials of instruction are the process and effects of learning and 
that school is not the best in which most is learned by rote 
but that in which there are the greatest pleasure in activity 
and the greatest stimulation of interests. 

A special method of general applicability is, therefore, 
not needed if the gap that so frequently existed before be- 
tween the materials of instruction and the intellectual ca- 
pacity of the pupil is removed. If the pupil must himself 
acquire a natural relation to the world, his own world, then 
inflexible didactic formulz disappear, including even free 
conversational intercourse which imposes on the child the 
duty of listening; this requirement does not, of course, 
exclude warm, living storytelling by the teacher. The 
pupil has the right, even the duty, when the stream of his 
thinking or understanding is obstructed, to give expression 
to his objections, to contradict, to offer suggestions, and to 
raise questions. The stereotyped question hitherto kept 
by the teacher to the end of the period — Has anyone been 
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unable to understand ? — must, even though not expressed, 
constantly be before the class as a sine qua non. In general, 
however, the teacher now becomes a listener who comes 
to the aid of the discussion with illustrations, advice, ad- 
ditional information, and stimulus, only as need arises. 
Chaotic, unsubstantial chattering is not tolerated as in- 
struction; the teacher, unnoticed by the pupils, guides them 
to the edifying intercourse that is usual among educated 
people and which rightly appraises every pertinent contri- 
bution and worthy participation. Since the work is domi- 
nated by the pupils’ problems, the normal situation is one in 
which a question is asked by whoever desires information. 
Naturally this method demands remarkable teaching skill 
to make the pupils give expression to and maintain active 
their natural impulses, to stimulate a desire to know, to 
influence them with suggestions without their noticing that 
fundamentally they often work with the teacher. This 
still gives full scope to the language ability at the various 
age levels without compelling by constant corrections the 
use of established written style. It no longer recognizes the 
trammels of a time schedule or the mechanical sound of 
the bell at each period, but passes from one activity to 
another as circumstances and psychological needs require. 


INTEGRATED INSTRUCTION 


It follows, therefore, that integrated instruction! is the 
solution. Since pupils so far as possible discover and learn to 
acquire the materials of instruction by their own efforts, it is 
essential to depart from the artificial splitting up of the mate- 
‘rials dictated by the spirit of logical systematization. Con- 
tinuing the idea of concentration the new school rejects the 
division of the materials of instruction according to intel- 


1 Gesamtunterricht, a method which dispenses with time schedules and 
division of the curriculum into subjects. 
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lectual laws unsuited to children. Since the school takes 
its start from the personal life of the child, arouses all childish 
capacities, and aims to provide opportunities for their develop- 
ment, the materials must be organized in accordance with 
the experiences of the child. Incidental instruction is, of 
course, justified but should not be too prominent. In inte- 
grated instruction better provision is made for the child to 
experience the materials of instruction than when he is at 
every hour transferred from one subject to another. The 
educator must naturally codperate in the experience whole- 
heartedly and participate actively in the free and unre- 
strained expressions of the young personalities. Experience 
has shown that a child who has selected his own objectives 
willingly continues at them for days or even weeks until 
a satisfactory solution of the inherent problems has been 
reached, especially because the great variety of activities 
prevents fatigue. 

In the upper grades the personality of the teacher is an ob- 
stacle to real integrated instruction, for he is not omniscient. 
Further, with ten or twelve year old pupils progressive dif- 
ferentiation of ability and inclination begins so that at this 
stage subjects begin to emerge in groups, such as German 
and history, nature study, physics, and chemistry. More 
than three or four teachers, however, should not appear in 
any class. After the fourteenth or fifteenth year the tra- 
ditional distribution into subjects is both suited to the 
development of the pupils and justified by practical require- 
ments. 

Integrated instruction has already been introduced by 
law in a number of states in Germany for the first four years 
of school. The environment is the point of concentration. 
This system has an advocate in Professor Spranger ! who 
sees in it a means of breaking down the unprofitable system 

1Vom Bildungswert der Heimatkunde,1924. 
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of ideation and of restoring to the public full recognition 
of the relations of nature and history to life. To under- 
stand one’s environment calls into action every psychological 
function. According to Spranger integrated instruction is 
justified on three grounds: (1) the world itself is an objective 
organism, a living unit; (2) knowledge is also an organism 
in which each branch as a dependent part is related to an- 
other and conditioned by it; (3) the individual who expe- 
riences like the individual who investigates becomes a part 
of this organic association of life and realities. 

Sceptics fear that integrated instruction will mean neglect 
of drill in the fundamental skills (reading, writing, and arith- 
metic), that the teacher’s favorite subjects will dominate 
at the expense of others. Hence the necessity that the 
conscientious teacher shall keep a careful check over him- 
self and at the conclusion of a longer period take stock of 
whether a complete whole has been attained or some essen- 
tial point crowded out. Perhaps he may have to fix special 
periods for drill to secure skill in formal arithmetic or sat- 
isfactory standards of spelling. Except for the model 
practice of the primary classes, which are no longer required 
to drill in the three R’s, everything is still in a state of flux 
on this point and further experiments are necessary. One 
thing is certain, however, that the old theory of time sched- 
ules, which is a practice only hallowed by tradition, has 
gone never to return. 

For careful, conscientious teachers integrated instruction is 
without a doubt more difficult than following along the old 
tracks, for it requires an educational genius to reach a sound 
synthesis between freedom and restraint in order to make 
the school of activity a place for youthful souls to grow. 
The idea that every layman with some gifts can codperate 
in this new school has almost been abandoned. ‘The teacher 
must be prepared for sacrifices beyond the working hours 
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required in his contract, if he wishes to secure the necessary 
prerequisites for creative learning, or to become part of the 
community through joining in the games, celebrations, 
and excursions of his class. To look upon the class as one 
body with many members at one time and at another as 
many members with one body, is an art which still fills many 
with despair. The transformation of a class from a mechan- 
ism into an organism where members are mutually bene- 
ficial to each other has been simplified by the reduction in 
the size of classes ! due to the fall in the birthrate. 

Excellent teachers who have participated in the Youth 
Movement are available as leaders in the new direction. 
From this source many enthusiasts, full of rich insight, 
are drawn into the experimental and public schools, men 
who, inspired with friendly comradeship for children, strive 
to substitute creative activity for the ‘“ schoolmasterly ”’ 
methods. Such teachers enter on their tasks with faith in 
mankind, bring to everyone a heart full of kindness and 
cheer, and in this way arouse the flickering spark even in the 
least gifted into a lively enthusiasm for purposeful activi- 
ties. In some one field such children surely find themselves ; 
at times they have the support of the whole class since the 
strong assist the weak and the big help the small. The 
organization of such group education and group activity, 
so that each child can develop his powers at his own pace, 
is a problem which is at once intriguing and most difficult, 
and for which no solution has yet been offered. 

The practice of giving a class to the same teachers for 
three or four years has been generally adopted and justified. 
If he loves and knows the young, he dispenses with the tones 
of the drillmaster and severe methods of discipline so that 
fear and above all the cane disappear. In Saxony, Thu- 
ringia, and Mecklenburg corporal punishment has been pro- 

1 Average in 1921 for the whole of Germany, 48; for Saxony, 34. 
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hibited by law on the sound theory that where self-activity 
and physical occupations prevail the impulses to disorder 
and ‘ fooling ’”’ that are intelligible in the school of pas- 
sivity, disappear. Where boys can lead genuine and natural 
lives, where breathing exercises, games, excursions, and 
folk-dances give play to the emotions and redirect the in- 
stincts, the occasions for corporal punishment are eliminated. 
Less and less value is also attached to artificial stimuli such 
as Classification in order of merit, distinctions, and marks. 
Attempts are made to replace marks by records of pupils’ 
characteristics that are far more valuable for the school and 
the home than bare figures. German youth, it must be 
admitted, are still fettered in the old chains of Prussian 
discipline, do not understand how to enjoy the freedom 
suddenly bestowed on them, and cannot reconcile the prin- 
ciple of expansion with that of organization. With the 
decline of the autocratic system in the state and the school 
they gradually come to realize the meaning of service, re- 
sponsibility, and moderate self-government. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS 


Experimental schools flourish everywhere ; among private 
schools those in the lead are the Landerziehungsheime founded 
by Lietz, Wyneken, and Geheeb, and in part further devel- 
oped by their disciples, and the tutorial school of Berthold 
Otto in Berlin-Lichterfelde. Public experimental schools 
— including here, in order to have a definite line of demar- 
cation, those that depart from the ordinary norms of the 
public elementary schools — are promoted by progressive 
teachers who regard these schools not so much as places for 
new ways of teaching but rather as nurseries for a new way 
of living with children, seedplots of a community life in which 
the cultivation of personality finds its noblest and most 
powerful sustenance. 
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Hamburg, Dresden, Leipzig, Chemnitz, Magdeburg, 
Berlin, Dortmund, Munich, Bremen, and many other cities 
of lesser size can show examples of devotion to the cause 
of experimentation, while scattered throughout the country 
are to be found bold pioneers working individually. The 
characteristics of the new school are generally the same. 
In the equipment of the classroom the stiff system of benches 
is more and more being replaced by chairs and tables; the 
room looks half like a home, half like a workshop and labo- 
ratory. The blackboard which runs round the room pro- 
vides opportunities for the greatest variety of activities to 
individuals and groups. A vast wealth of materials, scraps, 
and collections are at hand in the closets. Physical appa- 
ratus, sandtrays, rain gauges, and other school equipment 
are made by the pupils themselves. A Prussian regulation 
of June 25, 1924, actually suggests (though it may well be 
for reasons of economy) that ‘‘a considerable part of the 
apparatus and equipment can be manufactured by the 
teachers and pupils codéperatively, especially if they can 
profit from time to time from the advice and support of par- 
ents’ council or expert members of the school community.” 
Instruction as a public affair is gradually obtaining a hold, 
and parents often sit among the children, help where they 
can, and publish abroad the new educational ideas that 
they have acquired by their own experience. On a simple 
stage the pupils find scope for their impulse to express them- 
selves in all kinds of play. An aquarium, terrarium, school 
garden, or school farm facilitate learning through play, 
inspired by the slogan, ‘ Joy is everything.’’ With it all 
no word is said of the good or the moral, as among the Her- 
bartians, but opportunities are provided for action. 

The question whether the village or the city school is 
better adapted to be a school of activity is idle; wherever 
the problems are attacked cautiously and wholeheartedly, 
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the reward is a satisfying solution, even though errors and 
disillusion are not avoided. Of course where “ radicalism ”’ 
makes inroads, or where sensational selection of situations 
that appear attractive threaten the standards of popular 
education, the public is justified in rejecting them. Several 
experimental schools have been exposed to local pressure, 
and have been disturbed and completely shaken by strikes 
lasting months. The contentious friends of tradition, on the 
other hand, forget too readily that with every innovation mis- 
understandings are at first inevitable and that an extensive 
reform should not be condemned on account of some isolated 
reason. In certain circles the reformed Grundschule is too 
frequently maligned as a do-as-you-please school, because 
their members would prefer a restoration of their own class 
schools (Vorschulen). It is also forgotten that the measur- 
able results in the school accomplishments are generally 
poorer than in 1913 because of the pressure of physical need 
on our young, because of the lack and deterioration of all 
school equipment and apparatus during the period of infla- 
tion, and because the reduction in the teaching staffs last 
winter resulted in overcrowded classes and overburdened 
teachers. The attacks from the orthodox Catholic side that 
the school of activity is an antithesis to Christianty, that 
it deprives our relations to God of meaning, and divorces 
the idea of divine grace from the Holy Ghost, that it 
trains self-satisfied, aggressive ‘‘ know-it-alls’’ — these at- 
tacks will of course not hold up the onward progress by 
the new. 7 
The theory of self-activity is finding a place in the higher 
school much more slowly than in the elementary school. 
Gaudig’s proposals have won more supporters than any 
others. Manual work is generally introduced as an elective 
subject. To this subject and to art instruction the Memo- 
randum of the Prussian Ministry of Education on the reor- 
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ganization of the Prussia higher schools, 1924,' assigns a 
special, even though a modest, place. There is also prom- 
ised a reform in household-arts subjects (more election !), 
and greater freedom of organization for each school, each 
teacher, and each pupil. The official courses of study will 
in the future be in the nature of a framework to be filled 
out by the codperative activity of the faculty. An elastic 
form of regulations for promotions and examinations is 
also at hand in order to provide scope for special capac- 
ities — all of these mark stages from the passive to the 
productive school. The Prussian Philologenverband, it is 
true, at its last conference set up the following conditions: 
‘‘'The idea of concentration suggested in the Memorandum, 
the new objectives, and the new methods place such high 
demands on the energy of the teachers that the lowering of 
the teaching load for teachers and the reduction in the size 
of the classes are absolutely essential. With the present 
teaching load (22 to 25 hours) exchange of visits between 
teachers for purposes of observing instruction and promoting 
cooperative activity is impossible.”’ 


COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 


Quite different are the methods pursued in the Hamburg 
experimental schools, known as Community Schools (Ge- 
meinschaftsschulen), which began their work in 1919 free 
from all official regulations, free from every external re- 
striction or statement of purpose, free from any preconcep- 
tions as to methods. Principles of instruction devised in 
the study and dictatorial whims of the teachers were dis- 
carded. Educators inspired by the noblest convictions and 
exemplary devotion undertook the task of discovering from 
children the secret law of educating for personality by allow- 
ing themselves, as older friends and comrades, as men to 


1 Neuordnung des preussischen héheren Schulwesens, 1924. 
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men, to be guided by the needs recognized in the child. 
“We want above all to begin to live with the children as 
brothers. Every expression, every desire, every feeling of 
the child should be held sacred by us. ... Culture and 
knowledge gain our approval only if they lead to love, to 
codperation, to brotherhood.”’ } 

The children, boys and girls together, often all the eight 
grades combined, constitute with the teacher and their 
parents community groups in which intercourse is con- 
ducted on a familiar and friendly footing. From living 
cooperation between young and old and between children 
of such a wide range of abilities, just as in a model family, 
the development of personality should progress. The 
pupils do not merely sit side by side but they live with and 
for each other. Long, distant journeys take them far and 
wide in their German land to things and men; and a widely 
ramified course affords them opportunities of finding them- 
selves through self-selection. There is no setting of lessons, 
no given task, for the emphasis is not on accomplishments 
but on the application and development of the pupils’ ca- 
pacity. The teacher with his mania for repressing external 
progress, and even the school of activity, have been left 
in the rear, for “ productivity and method are irreconcilable 
opposites.’ Self-education is finer and more lasting than 
any education by a teacher. There is need of a departure 
from things and of devotion to the soul which is at one with 
the inspired body. Every good impulse is aroused in the 
child by unlimited confidence and shared pleasure; herein 
lies the secret of all human education. The adult must, 
of course, learn to be expectant and patient until the pupil 
by spontaneous and independent effort masters some field of 
life and in place of a lack of restraint learns to control him- 
self and to codperate in the activities of his class and school. 

1Tepp, M., Die Neue Schule, 3d ed., 1924. 
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Many reports and legends have developed around the 
Community Schools; on this the superior administrative 
official in Hamburg recently stated that : 


the Board of Education is far from willing to approve 
everything that has been done in the experimental schools 
up to this point; it is on the point, in fact, after years of 
complete freedom, of putting limits on the work of the 
experimental schools. One point, however, must not be 
forgotten. No father is compelled to send his child to 
an experimental school, which stands or falls through the 
interest of the parents. 


The parents in each school have united into a school council 
which gives financial assistance so far as it can, but above 
all on Sundays and holidays contributes personal service 
to beautify, supplement, and perfect the schoolhouse, hol- 
iday home, apparatus, and so on. The readiness for coép- 
eration and for self-help serves as an example; it surrounds 
every member of the school community with an obligation 
to duty, which promises the ethos of a new society. The 
people of Hamburg do not claim that their way is the only 
right one. The new German school should, however, feel 
under an obligation to them for many worthy suggestions, 
for they point the way from the conception of the school 
of activity in terms of materials of instruction (handwork) 
through methods (self-activity) to the social ethical ideal. 

The Bund entschiedener Schulreformer sponsors the pro- 
duction school (Produktionsschule) as the final solution of 
all difficulties.1 This organization aims to remove from 
the school every trace of institutionalism and to make it 
a perfect copy of life. In homes on the edges of the large 
cities the young are to grow up to a sense of responsibility 
and economically productive activity (gardening, workshops, 
household management, and cookery). Apart from very 


1 Oestreich, P.: Die Schule zur Volkskultur, 1923. 
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elementary common instruction in essentials there is com- 
pletely free choice of courses according to individual wish. 
Physical and mental work is expected of everybody and is 
measured by a uniform standard. Apart from individual 
qualities, life values should be found in the attitude to the 
community. The school is best associated with the man- 
agement of an estate and subsequently organized as an in- 
dustrial school, so that the pupils may experience the 
simplest forms of all economic life and manual activities 
in an environment that is genuine, healthy, and natural, 
that develops the social sense, and gives scope to the indi- 
vidual to find himself by his own activity. Only in this way 
can Dewey’s principle be fulfilled that education is not. a 
preparation for life but 7s life. Production can be deter- 
mined by the needs of the school or by orders from without. 
Friendly relations are maintained with the industrial plants 
of the locality. The bookish school is replaced by the self- 
governing school of life, which deals with the whole man 
and fits him for the active organization of life; such a school 
serves as the cultural center of the whole district and becomes 
ultimately the seedbed of the new society. 

There are no principles of teaching here; instruction must 
naturally dispense with limited objectives and preconceived 
articulation, and must in the main be incidental. ‘‘ School- 
ing through production is a method opposed to method ’’! 
(Dr. Hiller). Only the natural ways of learning are valid. 


CoMMUNISM 


Communistic teachers, influenced by the Russians,” 
regard the educational theory of the school of activity 
as antiquated, and, elaborating the Marxist theories, desire 
complete union of education with material production. 


1 Produktionsschulung ist antimethodische Methode. 
2 Blonskij, Die Arbeitsschule, 1921. 
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They look on the school somewhat as a miniature factory, 
defined by the laws of economic labor, fully incorporated in 
the economic and social organism. The aim of education 
is command of modern industrial civilization. Even such 
occupations as reading, writing, and arithmetic must de- 
velop out of social work as an “ unnoticed and incidental 
acquisition.’”’ A few school farms in Germany, the Home 
School of August Krohn near Hamburg (a small peasant 
farm), are trial experiments to realize this, the latest, 
gospel. 

For the present the great majority of German educators 
are interested mainly in the idea of activity as method. 
The application of activity education to the development 
of capacities, tools, and technique they leave to Russia. 
They consider childhood and youth as periods of life with 
their own values, as the sheltered periods for the develop- 
ment of personality rather than for collective codperation 
in the maintenance of society or production of its goods. 
Nor do they wish the purely intellectual callings to be so 
grossly neglected at the dictation of economic powers. Fol- 
lowing Professor Aloys Fischer they reject as a destructive 
policy the doctrine of the industrial school, propagated with 
so much temperament and party passion, which is opposed 
to the law of continuity in the evolution of culture and for- 
gets that the school is less a pathfinder than an expression 
of cultural periods. 


THe INFLUENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES ON 
, METHODS 


The administrative authorities are in general sympathy 
with the movement for the school of activity, and in the 
cities in particular provide material conditions, so far as they 
are able, to facilitate reasonable progress. The super- 
visory authorities, however, have not given a considerable 
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amount of stimulus toward molding and promoting the 
cause of the new school. Indeed, a large section of the 
teachers with genuine educational enthusiasm have stren- 
uously put their shoulders to the work, unwilling to serve 
as executive agents in carrying into practice aims and 
methods of their professional work dictated from above. 
Where the supervisory officers have not been able to lead, 
they have been sufficiently sensible not to hold back the 
movement. They have without much opposition cleared 
away the cramming of petty lists and information and have 
allowed the Easter examinations with their display of results 
to disappear from the elementary schools. So far as pos- 
sible and particularly when they have been promoted from 
the ranks of elementary school teachers they have changed 
from strict inspectors to friends and counselors of the 
teachers. They no longer inspect what is aimed at but 
rather discuss the methods of work. 

A few states have in their ministries of education ap- 
pointed specialists on the educational theory of activity 
which they also promote financially, particularly in insti- 
tuting courses for teachers. A central advisory office on 
instruction through activity is located in Leipzig. 

In Saxony and Bremen the school principal, who 
frequently abused his position as supervisor, has been re- 
placed by a system of faculty control which has released the 
creative forces in many members of the profession. The 
pastors without professional capacity whatever have every- 
where been removed from the supervisory positions to which 
only experts of ability are eligible. A district inspector in 
Prussia is responsible on the average for 182 teachers; as 
this number is reduced he will become less an administrator 
and more and more an educational leader. The most lib- 
eral conception of school supervision was formulated by 
Superintendent Paulsen of Berlin: 
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Every teacher is free to organize the character and 
conduct of his class. This freedom implies the highest 
measure of responsibility and obligation for the fulfil- 
ment of which men, educators, and citizens exist. ‘Time 
schedules and courses of study are nothing more than 
guides for classes that are not yet ready for independent 
community activity and do not wish to dispense with 
external aids at all or only gradually. 


THe RELATION OF NATIONALISM TO METHODS 


Paulsen was invited from a Hamburg community school 
to Berlin when a Socialist majority appeared in the capital. 
In the middle of 1924 he was dismissed when the party of the 
Right returned to power, an abuse of political strength that 
was widely criticized. Party affiliation and party caprice 
are frequently decisive today in making appointments in 
Germany. When the group is in power which considers 
that republican and nationalist sentiments are irreconcil- 
able opposites, monarchists, chauvinists, and anti-Semites 
are in favor, while socialists or pacifists, no matter what 
their ability, cannot hope for influential positions. And 
vice versa, too. In July, 1922, after the murder of Rathenau, 
the Ministers of Education published Suggestions for Co- 
operation of Schools for the Protection of the Republic. 
Since that time nothing more has been done. The reso- 
lution of the Prussian Parliament to eliminate from all school 
and teachers’ libraries books that are not in sympathy with 
the republican ideal has been ignored. Regulations for the 
enforcement of Article 148 of the Constitution — education 
for international conciliation — have only been issued in 
Brunswick. Outside the school there is no doubt that strong 
influences are brought to bear on the young to show loyalty 
to the nationalist or imperialistic party. It can, however, 
be maintained with a good conscience that positive incite- 
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ment to hatred for France is rarely heard in the classroom 
and no evidence of it can be found in textbooks. 

The more time the school of activity and the community 
school have to become established, the more genuinely will 
they become pillars of the republic. The authoritative 
school of the past, often with its militaristic organization, 
mechanical methods of discipline and learning, with its 
unsound rivalry and emulation, may well have trained the 
intelligence as a means of self-aggrandizement in a number 
of selected individuals. But this school was not averse to 
leaving the masses passive to be used as a means, as tools, 
by the ruling classes. The democratic form of the state, 
on the contrary, demands from every individual increased 
self-activity and a deepened feeling of responsibility. The 
school of activity will educate citizens for it who do not wait, 
helpless and uncritical, for orders from above but are ready 
to carry their views and resolutions into action, and to prove 
themselves bold in civic affairs, joyous in work, and social 
in action. German feeling and thought must of course 
remain in the foreground — the chief subject for discussion 
in the Deutscher Lehrerverern for 1925 is ‘‘ German culture 
as the foundation of our school,’’— but it is possible to 
reconcile completely the great humanitarian ideas and inter- 
national understanding with this national education that 
is free from chauvinism. Teachers and pupils in the school 
of activity will bend all their efforts to the promotion of 
truth, justice, tolerance, and humanity. 


RELATION BETWEEN MeEtTHODS AND EDUCATIONAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY 


The functional psychology of men like Wundt, Meumann, 
Stern, and Lay furnished a valuable foundation on which 
to build the school of activity. From it came the cry: 
The child must be the starting point. The developmental 
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theory of education was closely associated with the inves- 
tigations of experimental psychology. This connection 
is, however, being pressed more and more into the back- 
ground by the spiritual tendency, which developed in a 
direct line from Dilthey to Spranger. A psychology of the 
whole is demanded instead of a psychology of the parts; 
a psychology of structure, a synthetic viewpoint, instead of 
one that analyses and dissects and fails to throw any light on 
the vast question of the cultural development of the mind. 
Spranger in his Lebensformen, after considering the inde- 
pendent fields of culture (science, art, economics, sociology, 
politics, and religion), arrives at six ideal mental types: the- 
oretical, zesthetic, economic, social, political, and religious 
aspects of life. These aspects, of course, are nowhere to 
be found in isolation; in no individual is there to be found 
effective but one of these tendencies. One-sidedness is, 
however, the lot of man. In every basic type of person- 
ality there is the demand to realize its worth. Educators 
must, therefore, place such valuable experiences at his dis- 
posal as can develop his nature, and promote the unfolding 
of his particular bent so far as possible from within, from 
the heart of his personality. Only that which really grows 
organically deserves to be called education. Not the pos- 
session of information nor a stock of any kind of knowl- 
edge leads to the spiritual development, but ability to expe- 
rience and understand values, to form and create them. 
‘Education is the will transferred by sacrificing love 
to the soul of another to develop from within susceptibility 
to values and ability to create values.” In this way Ge- 
stalt (pattern) psychology which developed on the basis of 
a theory of cultural values merges into a pedagogy of cul- 
ture which looks upon it as its task to develop in the young 
person a cultural unity, and, conversely, to bring to life 
within him a recognition of the value of and feeling for 
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individual branches of culture. Spranger considers Her- 
bart’s educational theory as antiquated. The mechanism 
of Herbartian psychology, which refers all processes to the 
static and dynamic quality of ideas, is opposed to his bio- 
logical conceptions which look upon all life as development. 
For the moment we are at just this question, passing through 
the crisis of a transition period full of proposals, experiments, 
and contradictory theses. Perhaps we may never again 
reach the stage of a universally recognized system; rarely 
do two scholars agree on the questions whether education 
can be a science which merits an independent position in 
the university, or whether and to what extent psychology, 
logic, ethics, ssthetics, and sociology are subjects auxil- 
iary to education. One thing is obvious and that is, that 
Spranger and his followers are in the ascendant and are 
supported by the general tendency of the day which is 
groping from the natural to the psychological sciences, from 
realistic to idealistic channels. In this connection several 
movements are striving for positions of influence, such as 
psychoanalysis, anthroposophy of Rudolf Steiner, and 
biological psychology, which is closely related to Thorn- 
dike’s point of view. All in the last analysis corroborate 
the central notion of the school of activity and the commu- 
nity school. 

Spranger severely criticizes the reformers who devote 
themselves only to the immediate questions of the day and 
cannot recover from the quickened tempo of the revolution- 
ary period. In an inspiring essay! he points out as the 
three motivating forces in educational reform (1) the 
ideas of freedom (liberality: free opportunity for ability), 
(2) equality (democracy : the common school), and (3) broth- 
erhood (organic socialism: the community school). From 
the Youth Movement, which in a culture of the future will 

1In Kultur und Erziehung, 19238. 
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represent a truly valuable part of popular activity, he expects 
the development of genuine coéperation under the guidance 
of nature’s gentlemen and spiritual leaders. Spranger would 
welcome the rise out of the present chaos of a classical educa- 
tional theory with the following aims: Christian purity of 
soul, Prussian harmony between freedom and duty, the 
richness and form of Goethe. In Jugendfihrer und Jugend- 
probleme he maintains strongly that: 


It is not the Americanism, with its progress in tech- 
nology and production, in mass education and utility, 
that can serve as a guide for us. Rather must a way be 
found by which the soul finds determination within itself 
to mould life instead of being destroyed by life with its 
everchanging demands. 


In his Lebensformen he coins the imperative: ‘“‘ Attain to 
the highest that you should and must within the limits of 
your personal ability and the social obligations imposed on 
you.” Here he expresses the yearning of the German of 
to-day for a more spiritual life, for fulfillment in a new sense. 
The leaders of to-day everywhere condemn the exaggerated 
emphasis in the nineteenth century on the pure sciences 
and economics and on excessive esteem for reason. The 
new education aims to reach the whole man, strives for a 
conspectus, a synthesis; for faith in the idea that the intel- 
lect holds the key to all doors and parts has been abandoned. 
The irrational, the physical, and other qualities of person- 
ality must come into their own and help to comprehend 
the external world in its full meaning, to have direct experi- 
ences of it and to realize to the full the vast diversity of 
its forms and manifestations. To-day the young themselves 
refuse to be condemned to mere passive listening; they are 
becoming more self-conscious in feeling and experience than 
under the drill system which levels down and destroys 
personality. Hence the aims of the Youth Movement: ‘‘to 
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mould life from personal convictions, on personal respon- 
sibility and inner conception of truths’’; hence the desire 
to supersede the creature of economic determinism by a 
type of man that is deeply religious, truly social, and pro- 
ductive. 

Bergson’s vitalism has also many followers in Germany. 
The ‘life philosophy ” is ousting the ‘‘ academic philos- 
ophy,’’ and its influence is affecting the schools as well. 
Man is created not for information but for conduct. The 
mechanistic organization needs inspiration ; the world must 
be modeled to a self-conscious, free, and humanly worthy 
cosmos. If the school is incorporated into living communion 
with the people, culture, and nature, and enables the active 
and self-determining individual to express and shape him- 
self in contact with the external world, then it has accom- 
plished its most important function. It must lose the char- 
acter of an unnatural institution, for in the last analysis 
every type of life educates without a school and without 
any special teaching by subtle methods.! Educational 
theory based on a philosophy of this type cannot and will 
not result in principles as universally applicable as the 
Herbartian ; but it does prove that the method of the school 
of activity is not a mere fad or a fashionable disease, but 
that it has grown in deep soil. This vitalistic tendency to 
a general view is also the real basis of integrated instruction 
(Gesamtunterricht) which aims to give the child a unified view 
of the world and to furnish him with opportunities for reach- 
ing out as extensively as possible. 

The biological-sociological theory of education, repre- 
sented in particular by Bergemann, has a more moderate 
formula. ‘The pupil should leave the hands of the teachers 
as a healthy, active person, with the ability and willing 
readiness to codperate in the solution of the cultural problems 

1 Krieck, Philosophie der Erziehung, 1923. 
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of his people. The last demand is more definitely expressed 
by Natorp,' who gave up his study of Pestalozzi to become 
the founder of educational sociology. According to his 
view individual and society are not to be regarded as two 
opposing and mutually limiting factors; both ideas bear 
relations to each other that have always existed and cannot 
be destroyed. The idea of society is, however, central and 
comprehensive. The chief defect of our social structure is 
the destruction of all inner unity resulting in cleavages within 
social groups and in distraction and instability for each 
individual. It is essential to restore anew the fundamental 
unity of human existence in each individual and in his rela- 
tions to his class, his vocational group, his denomination, 
his people, and beyond all to humanity. The common 
school and the school of activity lead in that direction. Ac- 
tivity is a social and educational idea of the first impor- 
tance. If side by side with it creative recreation — breathing 
spells in which man comes to self-consciousness — is en- 
couraged, if the school becomes a society of like-minded 
members in which ambition no longer finds a stimulus to 
climb recklessly over others, then it brings us considerably 
nearer to ethical socialism, and assists in the convalescence 
of our people. 

Professor Aloys Fischer recognizes in the same tendency 
the emergence of a social humanism around which all intel- 
lectual movements of our day are crystallizing. Educational 
politics and methods of to-day are parts of the same move- 
ment. In general it must be frankly admitted that the 
scientific foundation of method requires a philosophical 
training that very few teachers to-day command; con- 
versely, the philosophers of education in general are making 
no attempt to change their gold into coins of smaller de- 
nomination used by all. 

1 Died August 17, 1924. 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 


Those scholars who considered experimental psychology 
as inadequate, because it has up to the present failed in all 
complicated problems, have not denied it a scientific status. 
They merely do not approve the exaggerated claim of some 
of its representatives that a well-planned experiment can 
serve as the basis of the whole of psychology and of educa- 
tion. Firmly established, however, is the service of experi- 
mental psychology in liberating the young from the burden 
of mistaken and deadening demands. The ‘“ hygiene of 
mental work” is above all deeply indebted to it. The 
teacher in the school of activity uses it because of its em- 
phasis on individual differences (in activity and thinking), 
which furnish the basis for his teaching. 

In progressive communities the teacher and school physi- 
cian work hand in hand to strengthen the physical well-being 
of each individual pupil. Many mistakes, made by the old 
school through failure to recognize the close connection be- 
tween physical and mental development, are thus avoided. 
This is a responsibility that is doubly pressing because of the 
physical defects of so many German children. Enthusiastic 
teachers also investigate carefully the range of ideas of newly 
admitted pupils. In the selection of pupils of poor intelli- 
gence for purposes of transfer to auxiliary schools or special 
classes the adaptation of the Binet-Simon tests by Bobertag 
still holds the first place. The normal schools have in gen- 
eral given the younger generation of teachers a good com- 
mand of experimental psychology, and in many districts 
codperative study circles carry the subject further. Only a 
few boards of education have employed an expert psycholo- 
gist, for teachers and pupils frequently look upon him as a 
stranger in the classroom. Spranger is opposed to the selec- 
tion of gifted pupils by means of intelligence tests; his view 
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is that ability is a far too involved complex of psycho- 
logical dispositions and functions to be possible of discovery 
by a few objective performances under artificial conditions. 
Friends of the community school are opposed to the separa- 
tion of the gifted pupils, fearing the possibility of some detri- 
mental effect on moral development; special classes for 
gifted children on the Mannheim system might well become 
forcing-houses leading to mental strain; the stimulus and the 
spirit of service to weaker brethren might disappear. They 
hesitate to show special favors to the intellectually pre- 
cocious, who lack a sense of personal responsibility and fail 
completely to associate in a rational way understanding 
and the whole of personality. It would be better that the 
supernormal gain in moral power through services to the 
weak and to those who need assistance in the class com- 
munity. All schools should become schools for the gifted in 
the only correct sense that every child should be afforded the 
right to develop according to his own peculiar ability through 
differentiation in the class and through self-selection by the 
ald of a great variety of available activities. Any attempt 
to measure on a scale the progress of a school or a group of 
schools in reading, spelling, or arithmetic, or furthermore 
to label with an exact number the quality of a teacher, would 
arouse violent opposition throughout Germany not only 
because of the serious sources of error but also because of 
justifiable self-esteem. Because they believe in education 
as the development of powers and in teaching as an art, a 
well-trained teaching profession completely rejects this 
exaggerated valuation of experimental methods. 

On promotion from the Grundschule! to the higher school 
and on the selection of pupils for specialization in mathe- 
matics or languages, intelligence tests become more firmly 


1The four-year compulsory school common to all pupils from six to ten 
years of age. 
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established as supplements to examinations and the recom- 
mendation of the Grundschule. This recommendation, for 
which several psychological institutes have published valu- 
able suggestions, is more recently giving way to the pupil 
record which accompanies the child throughout his school 
career and includes every characteristic that may be useful 
to the next teacher or for purposes of vocational guidance. 
The observation sheet of the Leipziger Lehrerverein, for 
example, includes besides all personal traits a continuous 
record of marks, tardiness, medical findings, weights and 
measurements, opinions on mental and moral characteristics. 
Under the old system of lists the child appeared only as a 
meaningless number while the pupil record furnishes a plastic 
individual picture of the physical and mental life in which 
the educator can read a variety of suggestions for his 
guidance. 


CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 


The situation with reference to the curriculum is unsettled. 
Experiments are being conducted everywhere; nowhere 
is there any conclusive or standardized solution. The 
measures of value must first be more clearly and more defi- 
nitely determined. But whether materials of instruction, 
activity programs, illustrative courses, or educative curric- 
ula are issued by authorities, teachers’ working committees, 
or any other source, there is to-day general unanimity in one 
direction: away from content to development of powers 
along psychological lines, away from the imitative to the 
self-determining individual, away from theory and system 
to life and reality, from the past to the present, from ency- 
clopedic omniscience to the parental home, from futile 
restraint to greater freedom. The courses of study are more 
moderate than the bold theories of several educational 
romanticists. Pure incidental instruction, to which every 
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part of codperative activity contributes some material, is not 
enough to arouse and foster all the capacities and good incli- 
nations dormant in the child, even though the proponents of 
the theory maintain that the incidents organize themselves 
into chains, that concentration is an immanent principle 
of the soul. How many teachers are such masters that 
they dare rely always on suggestions and appraisals of the 
moment ! 

Uniform courses of study for a whole country would vio- 
late the principle of local adaptation. For larger areas the 
authorities issue only a general outline which every com- 
munity, every school, fills out with a content suited to its 
special environment. This local adaptation has for the first 
time really discovered the specific materials of the large 
towns and of the open country suited to children. 

In its Suggestions for the Making of Courses of Study 
(1921-22) the Prussian Ministry expresses the wish that: 


The aims of teaching are to be developed under the 
guidance of the teacher through observation, experiment, 
conclusions, investigations, and independent reading. 
Manual activity is to be employed in as wide a range as 
possible. 


It refrains from prescribing themes for a particular week, 
still less for a particular day; it approves the principle that 
for the selection of material the decisive question is not 
primarily its value for life but the educational need at a 
particular age and the constant promotion of the total 
development of the child; the public elementary school 
cannot and should not give a sheltered education under any 
circumstances. When, however, subjects are indispensable 
but awaken no desire in the children, they must not be 
taught above the heads of the class. To-day it is noticeable 
everywhere in official regulations that they are no longer 
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bureaucratically conceived but originate from sympathetic 
understanding of practical conditions and a desire to promote 
progress. Their aim is not to restrain but to stimulate and 
inspire.t Of the Berlin Course of Study (1924) one of the 
chief collaborators said that ‘‘it places the responsibility 
either for progress or for retrogression equally on the 
teacher.” 

As an example of the general instruction in the upper 
grades without distribution into subjects, Ohms, Lehrplan 
der Kultur-und Gemeinschaftskunde, 1923, may be men- 
tioned. He attempts to solve the thorny problem by divid- 
ing the culture of the day into four groups of life activities 
and by allowing the information about these groups to be 
expressed in number and weight, in language and sound, in 
manual and physical activity. So the fifth school year takes 
up the Nature of the Home as a source of facts; the sixth 
school year the Rise of Man, his History, and the Develop- 
ment of his Culture; the seventh school year, the Conquest 
by Man of the Products of the Soil and of Natural Forces; 
the eighth school year, the Origin of the Spiritual Possessions 
and Man’s Conquest of Himself. 

Many towns in order to foster special capacities and inter- 
ests from the fifth school year on are, in addition to the 
obligatory curriculum, experimenting with optional courses 
during the regular periods; there also results from this work 
relaxation and freedom. Hamburg, for instance, offers 
special courses in the elementary school in foreign languages, 
drawing, stenography, handwork, needlework, voice-culture, 
physical exercises, gardening, and so on. ‘The selection by 
the pupils is approved by the teachers in consultation with 
the parents. The educational world eagerly awaits the 
determination of the best time for interrupting the tradi- 
tional class system with such free codperative work. 

1See, for example, the Course of Study in Chemistry, 1924. 
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The higher schools, during the period of adolescence when 
abilities become differentiated, are also experimenting with 
diversification in the upper stage and a moderate amount of 
free electives in which pupils with like tastes and ambitions 
work together. Fascinating reports on this experiment are 
given in Neue Erziehung (No. 4, 1924). The flexible com- 
mon school! desired by the Bund entschiedener Schulreformer 
is a vision of the distant future; at present it has not a 
single friend in the Prussian Ministry of Education. 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


The institutions for the training of teachers have now 
everywhere undertaken the preparation of teachers for the 
school of activity. Equally significant is the readiness for 
training in service, which is wide-spread among German 
teachers. In addition to a wealth of literature for private 
study teachers’ codperative study groups in particular ad- 
vance the course of the new school in town and country. 
These study groups were intended at first in 1919 for young 
teachers who were compelled to participate up to their 
second examination (at about twenty-three years of age) 
in the study of philosophy and psychology, the practice 
of teaching, and curriculum making. In Prussia which 
financially supported 538 study circles with 11,500 members 
in 1923, the participation of older teachers is to-day readily 
approved.’ 

Teachers’ organizations have also established such centers 
for the home school and activity school in which experiences 
are exchanged, technical skills acquired, books lent and even 
written. Support is given by the state and localities to 
participants in training courses in industrial centers, experi- 


1See Oestreich: Bausteine zur neuen Schule, 1923. 
2 The best presentation of this movement is given by Karstadt in Wegweiser 
fiir Lehrerfortbildung, Lehrer priifung, und Arbeitsgemeinschaft, 4th ed., 1924. 
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mental schools, and university institutes, and in spite of its 
distress the teaching profession is giving brilliant proof of its 
enthusiasm and devotion when the question involved is that 
of directing the continuous flow of educational theory into 
school practice. 

The Zentral-Institut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht in Berlin 
also exercises a widespread influence through its numerous 
courses on child study, art education, rural schools, the 
community-life school, the moving picture, radio, etc. The 
widest audience is reached through its study tours in the 
province and education weeks in the smaller towns. 

A decree of the Prussian Ministry of Education of October 
30, 1923, recommends exchange of visits to classrooms in 
order to preserve an inner unity in school work, and monthly 
conferences of the faculty for the discussion of problems of 
method. Many teachers still hesitate to expose their in- 
struction to the criticism of their colleagues, but it is more 
and more recognized how much the young can learn from the 
old and the old from the young from such confidential ex- 
changes made in the proper spirit. 

The elementary school teachers are pressing for a transfer 
of their professional preparation to the university in order 
to be at the sources of intellectual life, that the mutual inter- 
penetration of theory and practice, the introduction to inde- 
pendent research, the absorption into the new character of 
school work, may create a profession that can intensify 
the influences of the public school and hasten the intellectual, 
moral, and economic reconstruction of the nation. The 
higher institutions at Jena, Dresden, and Leipzig are the 
first to experiment with this new method of teacher prepara- 
tion with the consciousness that the teacher is the keystone 
of the school and that the success of the school of activity 
depends on his intelligence and preparation, his character 
and personal worth. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


The elementary schools are not much concerned about 
textbooks. Outlines for the Realien are not popular and the 
view of a leading reformer, Heinrich Scharrelmann,! is gener- 
ally approved that : 


A textbook in Realien is more dangerous than a dime 
novel of the worst kind. The latter does at least offer 
stimuli, even though they are deleterious, but a textbook 
suffocates life. It is full of phrases in every line and only 
serves to increase stupidity, verbosity, superficiality, and 
prosiness. They should all be burned without favor. 


In the Realienbuch fiir Berlin by Alfred Bogen, an example 
has recently been afforded of how even a textbook of the 
poorest kind may be written to call out work, to stimulate 
activity, and to lead to the sources. The development in 
this field follows a tendency indicated in the following prin- 
ciples of the Entschiedene Schulreformer : 


It is impossible to reconcile the traditional textbooks 
with the spirit of modern educational theory whose aim 
is vital training in activity adapted to the young. They 
impart subjective opinions as definite conclusions instead 
of objective materials to be worked up by the individual ; 
they lead to a lifeless method of study, and lose themselves 
in a superfluous academic mass of details. Numerous 
textbooks can be made superfluous by the self-activity 
of pupils, as, for example, readers which are to-day written 
and illustrated by the children in many classes; here may 
also be included grammars, elementary textbooks in for- 
eign languages, arithmetics, nature study texts, and his- 
tories. Readers with their flow of unconnected stories 
should be replaced by good scientific and literary books 
for children, school magazines, diaries which should be 
kept in sufficient numbers in the school libraries and be 
available for class reading. Similarly books of reference, 
collections of specimens, atlases, and so on can be provided 
for possession and use in common. 

1In Weg zur Kraft. 
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The higher schools, which must naturally lean more 
heavily on books than the elementary schools, must neces- 
sarily put some of these principles into practice if they are to 
get rid of the bookish tradition.!. The educator has nothing 
to regret in the fact that the Revolution and inflation period 
resulted in the disappearance of textbooks with an over- 
whelming religious, moralizing, and monarchistic tendency. 
Now he can wholly adapt the new textbooks to the child and 
his needs without having to compromise with the political 
or secular convictions of the layman. Above all, school 
libraries are being organized which will in the future provide 
less matter for entertainment and more works to enable 
children to study intensively and independently the greatest 
variety of problems. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL MrEtTuHops 


The most violent conflict rages on religious and moral 
instruction. Orthodox groups demand strictly denomina- 
tional training; wide circles in the teaching profession desire 
entirely undogmatic teaching; the socialists and teachers 
in Saxony, Bremen, and Hamburg stand for the secular 
school with ‘‘ moral-life information”? as a subject. More 
recently many maintain that the life and community schools 
do not in fact need any special periods for moral discussions, 
since training in moral conduct develops out of the common 
activities and associated living. A proof of the supremacy of 
the activity idea is that it is considered in all works on the 
methods of religious education, with the emphasis on ques- 
tions, dramatic presentation, working the materials from 
sources, dramatizing religious poetry, painting, and music. 

And so in all subjects down to arithmetic and writing — 
even though in individual instances it may not be the most 


1The Prussian Ministry of Education in a decree of December 19, 1923, 
offered useful suggestions for reform. 
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rational and economic method — efforts are made to employ 
the self-activity of the pupils as the most important means 
of motivation with the natural reservation that it must be 
adapted to the peculiar character of special fields. A good 
survey will be found in Karstaidt: Methodische Strémungen 
der Gegenwart (12th ed., 1924). No chapter is without a 
section on ‘‘ The Principle of Activity in the Teaching 
of .. .”’ In fact no book for teachers is published without 
the leading motive: Activity Instruction, especially in the 
spiritual sense. 

Rissmann, for many years editor of the Deutsche Schule, 
opened the volume for 1905 with the sentence: ‘‘ There is’ 
something chaotic in the field of education.’’ This is still 
true in 1925 and equally sound both in practice and in the 
theory of education. We do not regret it, for we have the 
consciousness that in well-planned efforts for progress and in 
enthusiastic creative energy, the way is opened for something 
better, something more perfect. The natural tendency to per- 
sistence in men and means 1s great enough to cut short isolated 
excesses. The storm and stress may last until the remotest 
rural school, the most conservative teacher, the most preju- 
diced parents are ready to put the school of activity and the 
community school into practice. Until this happens several 
decades may elapse. 
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THE PROBLEM OF METHOD 


UNITED STATES 


INTRODUCTION 


It is the purpose of this chapter to present various features 
of methods as they exist in the schools of the United States. 
Often there will be wide discrepancies between accepted 
theories and current practices. It is true that the great 
majority of our teachers are controlled by conceptions that 
do not conform to those now held by the leaders in education. 
Some few schools and teachers are always leading the way 
toward better methods and the embodiment of acceptable 
theory. The description of the methods employed by these 
teachers would not present the situation as it actually exists 
in our schools. 

Among the causes that operate to make practice lag behind 
theory there are two that have special significance. The 
first of these is the absence of any central controlling agency. | 
Each community is free to adopt such methods as it pleases 
without being required to obtain approval or permission from 
any outside authority. If the school officials, including the 
teachers, have had professional training and are in touch with 
modern conceptions, they are likely to try to modify their 
practices so that they will conform to accepted theories. A 
large proportion of our teachers have never had adequate pro- 
fessional training. These inadequately trained persons are 
not confined to any given type of school ; they are found in all 
school systems. Having once found a method that is reason- 
ably satisfactory, such persons are slow to make changes. 

557 
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The second cause for the static condition in our schools 
may be traced to the citizens themselves. ‘The present gen- 
eration of parents were taught by the older methods. There 
has been no calamity in our national life that has brought to 
the average adult serious doubt regarding the effectiveness 
of our educational system. The young men and young 
women who were the products of our system of education 
were a constant source of pride to our citizens during the 
late War. The United States was with the winning side, and 
since the War there has been such a period of prosperity that 
our people have not been convinced that changes are needed. 
When their attention is directed to serious dangers that exist 
in our social body, they invariably assert that these ills, so 
far as education is concerned, are due to the newer methods. 
They are equally positive that the remedy is to be found in a 
return to the methods that were used in their own school 
days. It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of 
this attitude on the part of citizens. Before any important 
change in methods can be successfully introduced it is neces- 
sary to convince conservative citizens that the newer 
methods are more desirable than those by which they were 
taught. This is a difficult task. In various parts of the 
country parents who desire that their children work under 
newer methods have organized private schools, because they 
could not bring about changes in the public schools. It has 
often happened that newer methods that were accomplish- 
ing superior results have been discarded for older and less 
efficient ones just because the patrons of the school have 
desired this change. 

The influence of a younger generation is now exerting 
itself. Changes in method that earlier were refused or un- 
willingly granted are now sometimes demanded. ‘There 
have been a large number of school surveys conducted by 
competent specialists employed by the community for this 
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purpose. ‘The reports of these surveys are sure to mention 
the methods used, and they also contain suggestions for 
improvements. Such reports place before the citizens ideals 
of method that are certain to bring about changes more 
rapidly than was the case in earlier years. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL MrtHOpDS 


In the United States the term ‘‘ method ” is employed to 
designate two aspects of instruction. One of these relates 
to the body of experience which grows out of the actual teach- 
ing of a subject. When these practical ways of teaching a 
subject are formulated with such definiteness that they may 
be followed by teachers, they constitute a special method for 
that subject. There is, therefore, a special method for each 
of the subjects of instruction. The ways of teaching, more- 
over, are largely personal; consequently there are many 
special methods within each subject. It often happens 
a method formulated by one person will not agree with 
that formulated for the same subject by another person. 
‘Special methods” represent, therefore, practical ways of 
teaching. These ways may be in accordance with accepted 
principles, or they may be, and often are, in conflict with them. 

The second aspect of method is connected with the prin- 
ciples of psychology, philosophy, and sociology which have 
general application to learning and are therefore pertinent 
to the teaching of all subjects. Such a body of principles 
is called ‘“‘ general methods.”’ 

These two phases of method receive very different treat- 
ment. Those who deal with general method focus attention 
upon principles. Such use as is made of classroom situations 
is for the purpose of exemplifying the principle under con- 
sideration. Those who deal with special methods fix their 
attention upon definite classroom situations, and attempt 
te present the exact way of teaching a given subject. In 
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teacher-training institutions and in such training as is given 
while teachers are in service special methods are by far the 
more popular. An examination of the announcements of 
summer school and extension courses offered for teachers 
will show a predominance of special-methods courses. ‘The 
value of such courses has been under serious consideration. 


GENERAL METHODS 


In part the popularity of special methods is due to the 
extreme difficulty that most persons experience in attempt- 
ing to follow general principles. This difficulty is evident 
when the history of some of the important general methods 
is followed. ‘There has been in the United States a succes- 
sion of such general-methods programs. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose to mention three of the more important ones. 
They are: ‘‘ The Five Formal Steps of Instruction,” 
“ Teaching Children How to Study,”’ and “‘ The Project.” 

Five formal steps.— The ‘ Five Formal Steps of In- 
struction,” consisting of preparation, presentation, associ- 
ation, generalization, and application, were an outgrowth of 
Herbart’s influence. This general method was most thor- 
oughly advocated. Numbers of books and articles relating 
to it were printed. It was taught in all of the normal schools, 
and there were few candidates who were willing to face a 
teacher-qualifying examination without first memorizing 
these steps and their interpretation. 

The use of the ‘‘ Five Formal Steps ’”’ method in the class- 
room was a disappointment. Practice was undoubtedly 
influenced by the principles involved, but very few teachers 
could make the application to the specific situations that 
exist in a particular subject. As a general method this has 
passed. Those who are now graduating from our teachers 
colleges and normal schools know this method only as an 
interesting historical fact. 
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How to study. — The second general method that has 
received much attention is concerned with teaching pupils 
how to study. Those who have been influential in develop- 
ing this method have applied the principles of psychology to 
the process of study. The steps are as well defined as were 
those in the earlier Five Formal Steps. They are: provision 
for specific purpose on the part of the learner, supplementing 
of thought, organization of ideas, judging relative worth of 
statements, memorization, and using ideas. 

The influence of this method has been pronounced because 
it calls attention to the learner as the center of the teacher’s 
consideration. The use of the method in the classroom is 
not common. Experience shows that it is very difficult to 
apply these general principles to the study of a particular 
subject. An indication of this difficulty is shown by the 
fact that there are only a limited number of books or articles 
that profess to apply these steps to the teaching of a partic- 
ular subject. 

Project method. — The most recent formulation of a 
general method is the so-called ‘‘ Project Method.” As a 
general method this is less specific than the two that have 
been mentioned. Its definition varies with the particular 
views of the advocate concerned. One of the definitions 
most commonly quoted is: “ A project is any unit of pur- 
poseful experience, any instance of purposeful activity, where 
dominating purpose, as an inner urge, (1) fixes the aim 
(or end) of the action, (2) guides the process, (3) furnishes 
its drive, its inner motivation for its vigorous prosecution.” 
Again teachers are experiencing great difficulty in the mat- 
ter of application. Since the method is not explicit, many 
teachers claim to be using the project method even though 
their methods differ in no essential respects from those 
employed by other teachers who are not concerned with the 
project. It is increasingly evident that teachers and school 
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officials generally are suspicious of their ability to achieve 
the results that the advocates of the method feel fully justi- 
fied in expecting. 

The three general methods that have been mentioned have 
each been advocated by the foremost leaders in education. 
Each has been consistent with the best educational theory of © 
the period, yet no one of them has ever had wide use in the 
classrooms of this country. Teachers and school officials 
have been anxious to adopt these methods and they have 
made vigorous efforts to do so. This failure to apply the 
methods can be directly traced to the difficulty that arises 
when teachers are given general principles that must be 
adapted to specific situations. 


SPECIAL METHODS 


A consideration of special methods reveals a very differ- 
ent situation. It has happened at various times that some 
person who had little or no professional standing has been 
able to express so clearly a way to teach some particular 
subject that the practice in the schools of the country has 
been modified. This has been true of penmanship and 
beginning reading, and to a lesser degree of music and art. 
Teacher-training institutions have felt compelled to give 
special methods much attention. Recent surveys of these 
institutions have expressed distrust of this practice. It is 
claimed that too often a knowledge of the special method for 
teaching a subject has been substituted for a knowledge of 
the subject itself. A substitute that has been proposed and 
accepted is to introduce subject matter courses in which the 
teaching aspects are given attention. Professionalized sub- 
ject matter courses of this character have recently been 
announced in many teachers’ colleges and normal schools. 
The students of such courses have not yet reached the schools, 
so that there is no direct evidence of their effectiveness. 
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A knowledge of special methods does help a teacher in 
her earlier experiences. Continued use of a special method 
has a tendency to prevent professional growth. The work 
of the classroom is likely to become formal and uninteresting. 
School administrators have recognized the dangers that exist 
in compelling teachers to follow any given method. There 
are but few instances where they have been willing to re- 
quire that the teachers in their system shall follow fixed 
methods, except in subjects such as penmanship where 
different methods would cause confusion on the part of the 
pupils. 

The increase in the number of professionally trained 
persons in our school systems has increased the attention 
that is now given to general methods. There is a decided 
tendency to judge the work of the teacher in terms of general 
methods rather than by special method. This tendency is 
evident in practically all of the reports of surveys that have 
appeared. It has been the cause of much of the dissatis- 
faction that teachers have expressed in respect to supervision. 
Nearly all of the textbooks that teachers are required to use 
are based upon some special method. Often, moreover, 
these methods are not in keeping with the principles that are 
given in general method. The difficulty is further compli- 
cated by the fact that the course of study under which the 
teacher is operating may be developed according to principles 
that are quite different from those employed in the texts, 
and the supervisor may judge her work according to general 
methods that are different from either the text or the course 
of study. The teachers of our country are, however, rather 
definitely bound by special methods, and the problem that 
faces the leaders in education is to make such an application 
of general method that teachers are able to use it. Profes- 
sionalized subject matter courses for teachers appear to be 
one of the solutions. 
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Tue INFLUENCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY OVER 
METHODS 


It should be remembered that in the United States the 
control of the public schools is given to local boards of educa- 
tion. There are neither national nor state bodies that can 
dictate the methods that shall be used in the schools of a 
district, township, county, or municipality. These boards, 
consisting of laymen, delegate responsibility and authority 
to a superintendent who is their executive officer. It is 
only in recent years that some of the states have defined by 
law the authority and responsibility belonging to the super- 
intendent. Even in such states the laws do not attempt to 
indicate more than a small part of the superintendent’s 
duties. 

While boards of education generally have complete legal 
authority to dictate the methods that shall be employed in 
the schools under their charge, in practice such authority 
is rarely exercised. Everyone connected with the school 
system looks to the superintendent as the authority in mat- 
ters pertaining to methods. The superintendent in turn 
seldom acts arbitrarily in matters relating to methods. It is 
now a common practice among superintendents to invite 
other officers of instruction and supervision to participate in 
determining the methods that will be advised. 

There is seldom complete uniformity regarding methods 
within the schools of any administrative unit. Teachers 
may, and often do, use methods that differ from those 
employed by other teachers in the same or in adjacent grades. 
This condition may even exist within the same school build- 
ing. 

School administrators do, however, exert important influ- 
ences in the control of methods employed within their school 
systems. ‘Sometimes results are brought about in indirect 
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ways. At other times the superintendent may achieve his 
purpose directly. It is seldom possible to bring about a 
sudden change in the methods that will be used in a school 
system. ‘Teachers whose training and experience have been 
connected with one type of method cannot easily adjust 
themselves to a radical change. In the United States the 
rapid growth of the schools and the large loss of teachers that 
is experienced each year make it possible for superintendents 
to select new teachers who are trained in the use of methods 
that are desired. In a comparatively short time a superin- 
tendent can bring about marked changes in this manner. 
This plan is so well established that teacher-training institu- 
tions are very careful to give their students training in the 
use of the methods that are commonly employed in the 
territory that is served by that institution. These methods 
may or may not have the approval of those who are instruct- 
ing these prospective teachers, but it is recognized that it 
will be difficult for the graduates of these institutions to secure 
positions unless they can use the methods that are desired 
by the administrators. 

Teacher rating schemes. — The rating of teachers has also 
brought about an opportunity for influencing the character 
of methods. In recent years various cities have undertaken 
to increase the salaries of teachers on the basis of merit. 
This has necessitated the development of rating schemes 
which are applied by one or more of the administrative and 
general supervisory officers. The ratings in part are based 
upon the evaluation of teaching that has been observed by 
those who do the rating. It is only natural that such ob- 
servers will be prejudiced in favor of the methods that they 
desire. ‘They will tend to rate high those who are employing 
the desired method, even with a moderate degree of success ; 
and to rate low those who are employing other methods, even 
though they are using them with considerable success. It 
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is equally true that teachers whose interests will be served 
by obtaining high ratings will adopt the method that will 
tend to assist them to this end. 

Tests and standards. — Another indirect way by which 
administrators are able to influence methods is by the use 
of tests and standards. Earlier controversies between the 
teachers and administrative officers were likely to end in 
expressions of opinion which did not carry conviction. Now 
it is possible to measure many of the products of the teacher’s 
work. There is, therefore, little opportunity for disagree- 
ment regarding results, except as there may be objection to 
the character of the tests that are employed. One of the 
most commonly used tests in arithmetic requires the pupils to 
add in horizontal lines as well as in vertical columns. Many 
teachers do not believe that the former method is desirable 
in the earlier grades. Children who have been taught only 
one form of adding will make poor records in the tests. Con- 
sequently, both forms are taught. The fact that school 
officers may now have objective evidence of the success or 
failure of a teacher causes all of those who are concerned to 
consider the methods that are used, and to modify these 
methods whenever there is evidence that a change would 
bring about improved results in the tests. 

Teachers’ institutes. — The influence of the administra- 
tive officers may also be directly exerted. Many school 
systems now conduct institutes or teachers’ meetings for two 
or more days prior to the opening of the schools in autumn. 
Such meetings are usually held in sections for the different 
groups of teachers. The programs consist of lectures and 
discussions relating to the work of the coming school year. 
This enables the administrator to start new teachers in the 
ways in which they desire their schools to work. ‘There is 
also the possibility of greatly influencing the older teachers 
of the system. 
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Some of the more progressive school systems hold meetings 
for groups of teachers at stated intervals throughout the 
school year. On such occasions those who are teaching 
similar grades, or the same subject, observe one of their 
number conduct a class of children. Some supervisory or 
administrative officer then conducts a discussion of the 
work that was observed. This plan is increasing in popular- 
ity, both with teachers and with administrators. At first 
teachers hesitated about going before their fellow teachers 
and demonstrating their methods. They feared the criticism 
that would follow, not so much in the meeting as among the 
teachers afterwards. Sometimes, it must be confessed, their 
fears were well founded. Gradually, however, the attitude 
of teachers is changing. There are cities in which the oppor- 
tunity to do such demonstration teaching is coveted; and 
in many places the plan, fostered by the administration, is 
working changes in the methods employed. 

Observation visits. — In nearly all school systems provi- 
sions are made for teachers to visit other schools, either 
within the administrative unit or outside. Such visits are 
usually made after consultation with the principal of the 
school or the superintendent, and they are followed bya 
report on the part of the teacher, sometimes in written form 
and sometimes as a verbal report in a teachers’ meeting. 
School administrators have not been convinced that this 
is a profitable expenditure of the teacher’s time unless there 
is a very specific purpose for such visits. Whenever an 
administrator finds a teacher who is exemplifying the 
methods that he desires, he may advise other teachers to 
visit this classroom. This plan is used under such condi- 
tions with marked effect, and administrators are able to 
bring about desired changes in this way. 

Uniformity in methods. — In the past it was common for 
school administrators to demand that the teachers under 
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their control obtain training and expertness in the use of 
some particular method. This applied especially to pen- 
manship, beginning reading, and music. It is sometimes 
claimed that no child in the public schools of the United 
States is permitted to use the same system of penmanship 
throughout his whole school career. While this is an exag- 
geration, it is true that there have been many changes in the 
systems used. The slant, medial slant, and the vertical 
each have had their advocates. Ina group of teachers made 
up from those who come from different training schools or 
who are graduates from the same institution at different 
times, it is often possible to find all systems of penmanship 
represented. This is a source of great difficulty within the 
schools. Pupils are likely to be taught by different methods 
in different grades and to end with no system and with poor 
ability. As a remedy school authorities sometimes adopted 
a particular system of penmanship and required that all 
children and all teachers adapt themselves to this system. 
In some places teachers were required to attend summer 
schools and to obtain certificates of proficiency in the form 
of penmanship required. To enforce this requirement some 
superintendents went so far as to refuse to renew a teacher’s 
contract until she presented a certificate of proficiency. 
Teachers were required to secure such training at their own 
expense. As might be expected, this plan led to great dis- 
satisfaction on the part of teachers. At present such a plan 
would not be sanctioned and in many places the tenure of 
office laws would make it impossible for an administrator to 
make such preparation the requirement for the renewal of a 
teacher’s contract. When anew system or method is adopted, 
the administrator is careful in his selection of new teachers 
to employ those who can deal with the desired method. 
For those teachers who are in the school system adequate 
training and supervision is provided at public expense. 
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Supervision of instruction. — The most effective way in 
which administrators have influenced methods has come 
about through the employment of general supervisors and 
supervisors of special subjects. To appreciate fully the 
influence that these supervisors exert it is necessary to under- 
stand the peculiar form of organization in which they work. 
As stated earlier, final authority and responsibility for all 
matters relating to a school is found in the board of education 
which controls that school. The superintendent, who is the 
executive officer of this board, receives from it, either by 
resolution or understanding, authority and responsibility 
for the conduct of the schools. In the larger systems there 
are assistant or deputy superintendents who are placed in 
control of particular phases of the school work under the 
direction of the superintendent. In each school of more than 
one teacher there is a principal or principal-teacher. In 
theory, and often in practice, the principal is given authority 
and responsibility for the conduct of the school in which he is 
located. Such authority is seldom a matter of regulation on 
the part of the board of education and the degree to which it 
is found changes as administrators change. As far as these 
officers are concerned the line of authority and responsibility 
is evident. Teachers are responsible to their principal; the 
principal is responsible to the assistant or deputy super- 
intendent, where such offices exist, otherwise to the super- 
intendent ; the assistant or deputy is responsible to the 
superintendent ; and he in turn is responsible to the board of 
education. Such an organization makes it possible to locate 
responsibility. In practice, however, the arrangement that 
has been described is seldom observed. Superintendents are 
usually able to select their own assistants or deputies, and 
consequently there is a satisfactory agreement between them. 
When a superintendent enters upon his duties, he is certain 
to find a large group of principals who have neither the train- 
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ing nor the experience necessary to bring about marked 
changes in the methods that may be used in their schools. 
Administrative details absorb a large proportion of the time 
of the principal and the superintendent is likely to receive 
little assistance from the principals when he desires to make 
a change in the methods employed in the schools. With the 
large number of the teachers with whom he has to deal, the 
superintendent, and even the deputy, finds it impossible to 
manage the teachers directly. 

To meet this situation there have been brought into the 
school system newer officers known as general supervisors, 
or, in the case of those who confine their attention to particu- 
lar subjects, as supervisors of special subjects. The purpose 
of these officers is to improve instruction in the schools, and 
therefore to modify the methods that are employed. The 
difficulty is that there is no way of establishing them in the 
line of authority and responsibility. Usually such officers 
are employed by the superintendent and feel that their 
responsibility is to him. 'Their work, however, closely paral- 
lels that which might be expected of the principal, and here 
is found the most difficult aspect of this situation. In many 
school systems it is possible for supervisors to enter the school 
buildings, take up important matters with teachers, give 
directions regarding methods, — all without the knowledge 
of the principal of the school concerned. This is a quick way 
for administrators to bring about changes in methods. By 
using care in the selection of supervisors, an administrator 
may change methods almost without previous announce- 
ment. This has, in fact, been done in many places. The 
plan, however, has been most unsatisfactory. Teachers are 
in doubt concerning the particular officer to whom they were 
responsible and confusion has resulted. 

All too often there is antagonism between the principal and 
the supervisor, and the plan makes it impossible for an ad- 
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ministrator to locate responsibility. The teacher who is 
producing poor results may often with justice claim that she 
has had no help from the supervisor or from the principal. 
The supervisor in turn may assert that with the limited time 
at her command she cannot give this teacher the amount of 
attention needed. The principal may honestly claim that he 
cannot be held responsible for the work of this teacher when 
the supervisor interferes. 

At present both principals and administrators are making 
efforts to bring about better professional training and ability 
on the part of the principals. Some cities have already ac- 
complished this, and in such places supervisors are placed on 
the staff of the superintendent subject to a call on the part 
of the principals when they need such expert advice. This 
plan bids fair to take the place of the existing system of 
employing supervisors. 

Experimentation. — One other way in which administra- 
tors are influencing the methods that are employed in their 
school systems deserves consideration. The introduction of 
tests and measurements and the training of many persons 
in the use of statistical methods makes it possible for school 
systems to investigate the efficiency of used methods and 
also to conduct experiments which will help to determine the 
most effective method to be used. This plan is in use in 
several of the larger cities and is remarkably effective. In 
such systems qualified persons are permitted to outline to the 
superintendent and such of his assistants as he may designate 
a plan for conducting an investigation in regard to methods 
to be used. When the plan is approved the person who pre- 
sented it is given complete control over a sufficient number of 
classes to prove the worth of the new plan. ‘The experiment 
is safeguarded by all the scientific controls that are available. 
When it is completed, the administrator has definite knowl- 
edge as to the value of the new plan. If he is convinced that 
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this is better than the methods in common use, he may advo- 
cate it as the official method for the school system. Upon 
such adoption there are a number of teachers who have par- 
ticipated in the experiment and who are thus qualified to 
begin the work at once. ‘These teachers and their work can 
be used for demonstrating the new method, and in a remark- 
ably short time the work of even a large school system can be 
changed so as to employ the newer method. 


THE RELATION OF NATIONALISM TO METHODS 


In a country where the national government exercises no 
authority and has but comparatively little direct influence 
over regular educational agencies, it is difficult to trace the 
relationship of nationalism to the methods of instruction. 
This difficulty is accentuated by the fact that almost no 
method, either general or special, will be found in operation 
in all parts of the country. Possibly the most outstanding 
feature of nationalism in its relation to education is the diver- 
sity of methods used in instruction. 

The states have been very distrustful of the wisdom of 
delegating any authority for education to the national 
government. Once only has there been any approximation 
to a national method. This is in the case of the required 
teaching of the effects of intoxicating drinks and narcotics. 
These laws indicate both the subject matter and the methods 
that must be used. They did not result from any national 
act, but from action on the part of the individual state law- 
making bodies. ‘These laws represent the most determined 
attempt that has ever been made to use our school for the 
purpose of changing the existing social order. There are 
many who believe that the recent constitutional amendment 
which prevents the legal use and sale of intoxicants is 
directly due to them. 

In different places there is now an unorganized movement 
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to teach children the evils of war. The method of present- 
ing this cause varies, but the following reported case is typical. 
In a city where a new playground and gymnasium are much 
desired the children are given an estimate of the cost of such 
improvements and also the cost of a modern battleship. 
They are then asked to determine how many playgrounds 
and gymnasiums could be built for the cost of one battleship. 
Generally, the pupils are left to draw their own conclusions. 

The teaching of patriotism has always been an important 
feature of the school program. ‘The methods employed for 
this purpose have not always been the same, but the lives 
and acts of our great men and women have generally been 
presented. As a consequence, history has been a very 
important subject for this purpose. Sharp controversy has 
arisen from the attempt on the part of some history writers 
to present what they allege to be an impartial statement of 
facts. Some books of this character have been eliminated 
from certain school systems on the ground that they are 
unjust to our patriots and to the causes for which they 
fought. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of state legislative 
bodies to determine what shall and shall not be taught in the 
public schools. There are states in which teachers may not 
legally present the subject of evolution. There are some in 
which the waste due to fire must be taught. These are types 
of laws that have been enacted lately. 


INFLUENCE OF THE NEWER PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION ON 
MeErTHOD 


An appreciation of the influence that a changing educa- 
tional philosophy is exerting upon methods of instruction 
requires an understanding of the philosophy which has con- 
trolled our educational practice. It is necessary to make a 
sharp distinction between the philosophies that have been 
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taught and generally accepted and the actual practices 
within our schools. ‘There have always been those who have 
had and expressed advanced notions concerning education. 
Naturally, the views of these individuals have been the basis 
of discussions at educational gatherings and subjects for 
books and articles. Anyone who gained his conception of 
methods from these sources without actually observing what 
was done in the schoolrooms would have a very inaccurate 
knowledge of existing practice. The methods used in the 
classrooms have not responded quickly to those newer con- 
ceptions. There has, therefore, been a great gap between 
our theory of education and our practice. 

Our education, even now, is dominated by the conception 
that it is preparation for adult life. Childhood, therefore, 
is significant largely because it enables adults to so fashion 
the child that he may later take his place in society. During 
this period of preparation the function of the teacher is to 
transmit knowledge and skills. The function of the child is 
to receive his “‘ racial inheritance.” 

This conception of education exalts subject matter. With 
the pioneer the range of subjects that needed to be learned 
was very small. Reading, writing, and arithmetic were the 
essentials. These were paraphrased ‘‘ Reading, Riting, and 
Rithmetic,’’ and to this day the ‘‘ 3 R’s”’ are synonymous 
with the fundamentals of education. 'The development of a 
more complex society has brought with it the logical demand 
that new subjects be taught in the school. ‘There have been 
additions until now the elementary school alone is attempt- 
ing to teach no less than thirty different subjects. The re- 
spect for subject matter as a preparation for adult life is so 
great that even with an overcrowded curriculum no one 
seems able to point to the elimination of any given subject 
that would not injure the child when he becomes a full-grown 
citizen. ‘The prevailing practice in the public schools of this 
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country is to promote children on the basis of their knowledge 
of subject matter. 

This insistence upon knowledge of subject matter is inevi- 
table as long as education is regarded as a process of trans- 
mission. The educational philosophers of the present are no 
less concerned with the production of efficient citizens than 
were their predecessors. They approach the problem from 
a different direction. They urge that in addition to being 
a preparation for life, the school and education are life. The 
child is living now and the best way to prepare him for par- 
ticipation later is to insure that he is participating in the life 
that is about him now. According to this view education 
must stimulate development on the part of the child. His 
interests, capacities, and abilities must be taken into con- 
sideration. Subject matter must accordingly serve a double 
purpose. When viewed from the position of the adult, the 
knowledge that the child obtains must conform with what 
the adult will need to know, but subject matter must also 
meet the present needs of the child concerned. 

Modern philosophy has raised serious objections to much 
of the subject matter that is now taught. The position is 
taken that much of the knowledge that children gain serves 
no definite purpose in their present lives, neither does it 
fulfill the requirements that will be placed upon them later. 
The school is slow in giving up useless knowledge and it is 
equally slow in accepting new subject matter. Before the 
building of railroads location on navigable rivers was an 
important element in the welfare of any city or village. 
Naturally pupils were required to locate places in their 
relationship to rivers. This method persists in large num- 
bers of our schools and children now define the location of 
cities ‘‘on”’ rivers or streams that have never served any 
more useful purpose than that of sewage disposal. They 
are required to memorize a large number of locations, but 
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they fail to learn the essential characteristics of their own 
locality. 

Gradually a change has taken place in the character of 
subject matter that is taught and at the same time a change 
has taken place in the way itis taught. Subjects that earlier 
were memorized are now in some schools learned in their 
connection with the child’s own life. Excursions to manu- 
facturing plants, transportation offices, and commercial 
houses are increasingly common. Exhibits of products and 
processes sometimes take the place of memory exercises, and 
nature itself is observed. Civic and political issues within the 
comprehension of the children are discussed by them, and in 
some schools the pupils are given responsibility for the man- 
agement of such affairs as may properly be delegated to them. 
In place of assigning a number of pages of a reading selection 
which may or may not be of value to the children concerned, 
many teachers are making a diligent effort to supply their 
pupils with reading materials that will answer the needs that 
they have for reading. There is not a subject in the curric- 
ulum in which the methods of teaching are not showing the 
influence of a changing philosophy of education. 

It must not be assumed that all of the work of any school 
has been placed on this new level of method. Older methods 
predominate, but the important fact is that the conception 
of education as life and development, rather than as prepara- 
tion and transmission, is gradually changing methods. It 
is equally true that these changing methods are under sus- 
picion on the part of many adults. The expression “ soft 
pedagogy ”’ was coined to express such methods. This group 
of critics includes many of the foremost people of our country. 
To them the teacher who is able to force pupils to do a large 
amount of uninteresting work is efficient. Too often fear is 
the motive that operates. Fear of being humiliated before 
classmates, fear of failing to advance to the next grade, fear 
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of being kept after school or of being deprived of some privi- 
lege, are each used as powerful incentives to secure from 
children attention to matters that have only uncertain, de- 
ferred values. The followers of modern philosophy in our 
schools expect no less attention on the part of children, neither 
do they intend to relieve the children from work ; but they 
are seeking to obtain attention and effort by the use 
of motives which the child himself can understand and 
appreciate. 


THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY ON METHOD 


The influence of educational psychology upon the theory 
of method has been pronounced. Its direct influence upon 
practice is not so conspicuous. In fact, there have been 
occasions recently when the value of educational psychology 
as a subject of instruction in teacher-training institutions 
has been questioned. The schools of today are operating 
with a psychology that antedates the conceptions that now 
control the best educational thought. Here and there in 
public as well as in private schools teachers are working in 
accordance with modern psychology. These, however, are 
the exceptions and their methods should be treated as tend- 
encies rather than examples of modern practice. 

The influence of psychology upon method is to be found in 
the changes that are gradually taking place in some of the 
fields in which the psychologists have been particularly 
engaged. Those that have been selected as representative 
for consideration here are: intelligence testing, individual 
differences, and the laws of learning as applied to the several 
subjects. 

Intelligence tests. —In recent years the testing of the 
intelligence of school children has received much attention. 
Exact data are not available, but it is safe to say that at one 
time or another a third of the public school children of the 
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United States have been given some form of intelligence test. 
In some cases there has been no direct use of the testing 
results in the classroom. In other cases children have been 
grouped in accordance with their abilities. There is a tend- 
ency to use a combination of the pupil’s intelligence rating, 
his achievement in the school subjects, and the teacher’s 
judgment as the basis of his promotion to the next grade. 

Grading and classification of pupils. — The courses of 
study in use in the public schools have made very little pro- 
vision for the grouping of children of different abilities and 
educational capacities. Children of inferior ability are usu- 
ally taught limited amounts of the same subject matter and 
skills as the very brightest receive, and the two groups are, 
moreover, taught by about the same methods. Pupils who 
are just able to accomplish the tasks set for a grade are pro- 
moted with those who might have done the work in much 
less time if subject matter and methods had been adapted to 
their needs. In most school systems the only way that is 
available for the acceleration of bright pupils is to promote 
them one and a half or two grades at a time. This is known 
as ‘‘ double promotion.”’ This results in the pupils’ missing 
the subjects that are taught in the grade that has been 
omitted, because there is usually no way in which he can 
make up this work inside the school. The census of the 
ages and grades of school children throughout the country 
shows relatively few who have been promoted in this way. 
The psychologists are demonstrating that many children in 
our schools are not working in accordance with their capac- 
ities. In some schools, particularly private schools, the 
matter of methods suitable for children of superior ability 
is receiving attention, but this is not true of the schools as 
a whole. 

Pupils who are unable to do the work of the grade in the 
time allotted fail of promotion and they are required to repeat 
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the year, or half year, in which they have been. Large 
numbers of children are thus treated. While repeating the 
grade they are likely to use the same books, the same course 
of study, and the same methods that failed to be effective 
in the previous year. Often they are taught by the same 
teacher. Nearly all of the school systems now have regula- 
tions that prevent the holding of a pupil who is not mentally 
defective in two adjacent grades for more than three years. 
A child who is retained in a grade for two years must auto- 
matically be promoted to the next, and he may be kept in 
this next grade only one year. 

The serious problems of method that are raised by the 
present system of grouping children of different abilities have 
not. been satisfactorily solved. Psychology has indicated a 
way by means of intelligence tests. Were it possible to 
ignore other factors, this solution might be satisfactory. 
The grouping of children according to intelligence is usually 
very unsatisfactory to the parents of those who are in the 
inferior groups and often the influence of these parents is 
sufficient to prevent the use of this system. It must also 
be remembered that large numbers of children are in one- 
and two-room schools, where grouping of this character is 
impossible. 

Individual differences. — Modern psychology has empha- 
sized the need of providing for individual differences. An 
examination of the proceedings of the various educational 
associations shows that prior to 1890 consideration for indi- 
vidual instruction did not occupy the attention of our school 
people. When American students who had attended Ger- 
man institutions began to return to this country, the influ- 
ence of Herbart was felt. The Herbartian conceptions were 
discussed at numerous educational meetings and a National 
Herbartian Society was established. One result of this influ- 
ence was a new emphasis upon the importance of the indi- 
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vidual. Francis Parker, both in his addresses and in practice 
in his own school in Chicago, was the outstanding exponent 
of individual instruction in these earlier years. Although 
many persons visited the Francis Parker School, the influence 
of Dr. Parker and his associates, in so far as it relates to a 
method of individual instruction, was not pronounced. His 
practice was so personal that it could seldom be adopted by 
others. 

Individual instruction plans. — School officials in different 
parts of the country began to give individual instruction 
careful attention. Since 1894 there has been a succession 
of plans. Although none of these plans with the exception 
of the sectioning of classes has persisted, several of them 
were so widely advertised that they are worthy of a brief 
description. 

The Pueblo Plan originated in the City of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. It aimed to bestrictly a system of individual instruc- 
tion. ‘The pupil worked as an individual, progressed as an 
individual, and was promoted as an individual. While the 
pupils were grouped into working sections, the members of 
these sections were not necessarily doing the same work 
simultaneously. There were no recitations such as are 
generally conducted in schools. Brighter children were 
given supplementary material and larger assignments and 
the teachers were expected to vary their methods to meet the 
varying needs of their pupils. There were no marks, no 
mechanical rewards for doing right, and no ranks or dis- 
criminating honors of any kind. In Pueblo this plan was. 
used with such success that many other places were influ- 
enced to adopt it. It failed eventually in Pueblo and else- 
where because it could not be reduced to a definite method. 
When the personalities of those who originated the plan were 
removed, teachers were unable to teach successfully under 
such loose organization. 
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The Cambridge Plan derived its name from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, where it was first used. It is also known as 
the ‘‘ Double Track System.”’ The ordinary grade arrange- 
ment was followed through the first three years of the ele- 
mentary school. The curriculum for the remaining five 
years of the elementary school period was divided according 
to two different plans. In one the work of these five years 
was separated into four sections. In the other plan the same 
work was distributed into six sections. The brighter chil- 
dren who had completed the third grade entered into the 
first part of the four-section plan. By covering one section 
each year they could complete the work of the elementary 
school in a period of seven years, thereby gaining one year. 
The duller pupils who completed the third year entered the 
first year of the six-section plan. If they were successful, 
they completed the entire work of the elementary school in 
nine years. By shifting pupils from one “‘ track ” to another 
in accordance with their achievement it was possible to 
complete the work of the elementary school in either seven, 
eight, or nine years. Whenever it became necessary, the 
school provided special teachers to help with individual 
work. It will be seen that this plan amounted to nothing 
more than an administrative device and the methods side of it 
was never developed to such an extent as to become effective. 

The Batana System was the most widely advertised 
method of individual instruction that has appeared in this 
country. Batavia, a small city in the western part of New 
York State, happened to have school buildings with very 
large classrooms. The time came when increase in attend- 
ance brought about the serious question of room shortage. 
This condition was met by placing two groups in one room in 
which there were also two teachers. One teacher, who was 
designated as the “ class teacher,’ took one group for class 
work, while the other group studied. ‘The other teacher was 
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known as the “‘ individual teacher.’’ Her desk was located 
at the rear of the room and her duty was to find “ the weak 
spots ’’ in the pupils and assist them individually. Many 
thousands of visitors observed the work in Batavia and a 
large number of schools introduced the system, or such modi- 
fications of it as the condition of their rooms permitted. 
When the personality of the originator was removed, the 
plan ceased to be employed. 3 , 

These three methods for individual instruction were used 
before it was possible to test or measure the results. It is 
clear that visitors were impressed with their values, because 
there were many attempts to incorporate them in other school 
systems. There was no attempt to change the content of 
the course of study, the textbooks used, the educational 
equipment, or the methods employed, except in so far as they 
related to dealing with one child or a small group rather 
than with an entire class of thirty-five or forty children. 

The Dalton Plan. — Two new plans for the conduct of 
individual instruction are now being developed and tried in 
this country. One of these, the Dalton Plan, has been fully 
described by the originator of the scheme, Miss Helen Park- 
hurst, in her book Education on the Dalton Plan. Miss 
Parkhurst introduced this newer method of controlling 
individual instruction in the Dalton, Massachusetts, High 
School. After this she established the Children’s University 
School at 10 West 72d Street, New York. 

The Dalton Plan is essentially a method of administering 
the school so as to provide the opportunity for children to 
progress at their own rate. The textbooks and courses of 
study are those in common use. As now advocated, the 
plan does not go into effect below the fourth year in the ele- 
mentary school. When a school is organized in complete 
accordance with the scheme, the work to be accomplished 
during the year in any given subject is divided into as many 
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parts as there are months; thus in a school where the session 
is for nine months the curriculum is divided into nine parts 
or jobs. Normally children carry nine subjects. Each of 
the monthly assignments is subdivided into twenty parts, 
corresponding with the school days in the month. 

At the beginning of the school year each child contracts 
in a somewhat formal manner to complete the monthly 
assignments in all of the subjects within the month allotted 
for this work. Having entered into this contract the child is 
permitted to follow his own wishes in reference to the way 
in which he shall do the work. A child may complete the 
work in any one of the subjects before he attacks the others, 
but he cannot receive a new contract until the entire 180 
units of his present contract are completed. In each subject 
there are very definite printed statements of the units to be 
covered. There are no classrooms of the ordinary type, and 
there are no recitations such as are ordinarily conducted in 
school. Children work as individuals in accordance with 
their printed assignments and go to the teacher to report 
upon work done or to receive help in case they have difficulty. 
Children are grouped according to the year in which they 
are working. A small part of the time of each day is devoted 
to group meetings which are of the nature of conferences. 

It is impossible to determine the extent to which this plan 
is in operation in the United States. There are a large 
number of schools in which some modification of the plan is 
used. It is still in the experimental stage in this country, 
and it would appear that our school officials are by no means 
as enthusiastic about it as are those in England and in cer- 
tain other countries. 

The Winnetka Plan. — The second new plan of individual 
instruction has not been as widely advertised. This is 
being developed in Winnetka, Illinois, a suburb of Chicago, 
under superintendent Carleton W. Washburne. ‘This plan 
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differs in one respect from all of those that have been thus 
far described. Very definite attention is given to the reor- 
ganization of the subject matter of instruction. This takes 
the form of determining the various steps that should be 
followed by a child in each of the subjects. These steps in 
turn are incorporated in printed directions which the child 
receives as his assignment and guide. During the forenoon 
the work of the pupil is almost entirely individual. The 
classrooms are similar to those found in ordinary schools 
and there is a definite program or time schedule. ‘The chil- 
dren of a grade are studying the same subject, but they are 
not studying the same topics within that subject. The 
assignment followed by the slowest child may differ from 
that used by the fastest child by as much as three grades. 
Each assignment is followed by its appropriate test. During 
the forenoon the teacher is available for such assistance as 
the individual pupil may require. She does not conduct 
recitations. The afternoon session is devoted to group work, 
and the recitations are not unlike those found in the ordinary 
schoolroom. 

The fact that this plan requires the use of especially 
organized subject matter has made its introduction in other 
schools somewhat difficult. There are, therefore, very few 
schools outside of Winnetka that are using the plan in its 
entirety. Many schools have modified their work somewhat 
so as to incorporate some of the ideas that are prevalent in 
the Winnetka Plan. Like the Dalton Plan, this is still in its 
experimental stage. Its introduction in any school system 
means such radical changes that its adoption will not be 
general. 

One other plan that was developed coincident with these 
deserves fuller consideration, for its use has continually 
increased. This is known as the sectioning of classes. As 
first used the pupils in any given grade using a single class- 
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room were divided into two groups or sections. The better 
pupils were placed in one section and seated on one side of 
the room. ‘The poorer section occupied the remaining part 
of the room. In some subjects, such as spelling, music, and 
penmanship, both sections received the attention of the 
teacher at the same time. The time schedule of the class- 
room was so arranged that the teacher divided her attention 
about equally between these sections. In this way she had 
to deal with a smaller number of pupils at one time and it 
was expected that each pupil would receive the attention that 
he needed. 

As now employed, the sectioning of classes is supposed to 
bring together more homogeneous groups than was possible 
under the earlier plan. In schools having pupils of the same 
grade in two or more classrooms the children are first grouped 
into rooms according to ability, so that one room will have 
those of superior ability, another of normal ability, and the 
third will contain those who have difficulty with the work of 
the grade. The pupils in each room are then divided accord- 
ing to ability. In a school having the same grade in two 
rooms this plan makes it possible to have four different 
ability groups, while in schools having three such rooms six 
different ability groups are possible. 

This is a logical method of arranging pupils so that they 
may receive needed attention most economically. In prac- 
tice, however, it has failed to achieve all that was expected. 
Several causes have led to this end. Most important is the 
fact that until recently our teacher-training institutions have 
concerned themselves with the normal child. They have 
given no consideration to methods that might be used with 
children of higher intelligence, nor to those methods that are 
needed for dull pupils. Even now training in such methods 
is rare and then it is generally related to pupils who differ 
from the normal sufficiently to be placed in special classes. 
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Psychology has made it possible to determine more exactly 
the educational capacities of children. By means of psy- 
chological tests and standards pupils may be properly 
grouped for most efficient instruction. Such children as 
present special disabilities may be removed for special treat- 
ment in classes that are reserved for them. In many places 
psychiatrists assist the teachers in dealing with such pupils. 
Attention has been largely centered upon the tests that are 
needed to determine mental ability. Now that this first 
step has been taken, attempts are being made to develop the 
methods that will be most effective in teaching children on 
the different ability levels. 

Psychology of special subjects. — The psychology of the 
different school subjects is receiving attention. ‘The sub- 
jects that have been most thoroughly studied by the psychol- 
ogists are beginning reading, arithmetic, and spelling. In 
the secondary school the psychology of algebra and of science 
have also been studied. These investigations show the way 
to effective methods of teaching. 

Special method for teaching beginning reading has been a 
profitable field for textbook writers. Probably this accounts 
for the large numbers of special methods that have appeared 
with the appropriate texts to accompany them. Such 
books are known as “‘ basal texts.’’ It is difficult to decide 
which of the various basal texts in reading is most commonly 
used. It is true that with few exceptions, beginning reading 
is taught by means of methods that are found in such texts. 
It is also true that each of the recent basal texts shows the 
influence of the findings of psychology. 

In 1923 the United States Commissioner of Education 
organized a group of recognized authorities for the purpose 
of gathering and presenting the known facts in reference to 
beginning reading. The report of this body appeared as the 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Scientific Study of 
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Education for 1925, and its discussion constituted the major 
part of the program of the meeting of this organization. 
This report will have no binding authority, but it commands 
the respect of the school people of the country and it is cer- 
tain to have great influence over the selection of subject 
matter as well as methods of teaching. 

Spelling has received more attention on the part of inves- 
tigators than any other school subject. Extensive studies 
have been made to determine the words that should be 
taught. Earlier some spelling books contained as many as 
thirty thousand words and few had less than twenty thou- 
sand. Modern spelling lists have about three thousand 
words. Such lists contain only those words that are known 
to be commonly used. The method of teaching spelling is 
also changing. It has been customary to require children 
to study their spelling without directing them in regard to 
the method that they should employ ; now the method that 
the child should use in learning and memorizing the words is 
made an essential part of the method of instruction. 

There has been much progress in determining better 
methods that may be used in penmanship, algebra, science, 
and several other subjects. Such methods have not been put 
into practice to the same extent that newer methods have 
been used in reading, arithmetic, and spelling. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF TEXTBOOKS UPON METHODS OF 
TEACHING 


No element in the school situation equals the textbook in 
respect to its influence upon both the subject matter and 
methods of instruction used. The most common method 
used in assigning lessons is to direct the pupils to “‘ take ”’ 
the next topic, or page, or some other convenient unit. And 
the ‘‘ recitation ”’ is likely to consist of a series of questions 
by the teacher and answers on the part of the child concern- 
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ing the assignment. It is easy to appreciate the influence 
that the text will exert when this is the procedure. 

Textbook writers have been quick to respond to the teach- 
ings of psychology and philosophy, and publishers have been 
alert to produce better books. Moreover, the rewards that 
follow the writing of a successful book are such as to at- 
tract the ablest specialists in each of the fields. As soon 
as investigations have established the superiority of any 
particular method, texts which aim to embody it are certain 
to appear. 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT AS AN INFLUENCE IN 
IMPROVING MrEtrHops 


In theory the curriculum or course of study has been the 
teacher’s guide in the work which is done with pupils. In 
practice, the curriculum has been less influential in deter- 
mining what the teacher does than the textbook which is 
used. The ordinary courses of study have stated in gen- 
eral terms the notions that its makers had in regard to the 
subject concerned. This introduction is often followed 
by a mere outline of the subject matter to be taught. 
All of the work of a grade is sometimes treated on one 
printed page. Other courses have been more elaborate. 
Few, however, have given any direct suggestions regarding 
methods of instruction. The influences that curricula have 
usually exerted on methods of instruction are indirect and 
due almost entirely to the nature of the subject matter 
provided. 

At present the revision of curricula is receiving unusual 
attention. One cause leading to new emphasis upon the 
curriculum has been occasioned by the difficulties that 
teachers have experienced in applying improved methods to 
the old body of subject matter. All of the investigations 
that have been made regarding the fitness of the materials 
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which appear in our courses of study agree that there is 
much that is worthless and at the same time much that is 
valuable which has been omitted. 

The many problems that are involved in curriculum con- 
struction may be grouped under these headings: Howshall 
the construction of the curriculum be managed? What 
method shall be employed in selecting the subject matter? 
and, How shall the material be organized? Each of these 
features may have direct bearing upon the methods used by 
the teachers. 

The making of a course of study has been the work of some 
selected person or group of persons within the school system 
concerned. ‘The present tendency is to utilize all of the 
teachers as well as the other officers of the school system. 
Thus, the teachers are aware of the purposes that are con- 
trolling the curriculum because they have had part in deter- 
mining these purposes. 

Existing courses generally arrange the subject matter in 
logical order. Now a search is being made to secure the 
material that will best serve the needs of the children con- 
cerned. With such subject matter the teacher will be able 
to use the newer methods. This is not possible when the 
emphasis in the courses of study is upon subject matter for 
its own sake rather than upon the child and his needs. 

A change in organization of the curriculum represents one 
of the most important steps in the direction of changing the 
methods of instruction. The form of organization that has 
dominated the courses of study has been the customary 
subject matter form. The effort to-day is being made to 
ignore strict subject boundaries, and to combine subjects in 
the way in which they will be used. Progress has been made 
in combining history, geography, and civics into one study, 
called social science. As this plan is extended it will have 
direct bearing upon the method of instruction that will be 
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used. Teaching by means of problems and projects will 
become less difficult. 


IMPROVEMENT OF  MetHops orf INSTRUCTION DUE TO 
IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHER-TRAINING 


Suitable teacher-training constitutes one of the most 
effective means for improving the methods of instruction. 
This country has a large number of teachers who have had 
no real training for teaching. Such methods as they employ 
were derived from their former teachers who in turn were 
not trained. The superior financial and social advantages 
of cities have a tendency to attract the better trained teach- 
ers to our urban centers. Those without training find their 
way into the rural and village schools, where the agencies of 
supervision are inadequate and where it is most difficult to 
bring better methods to their attention. 

Teacher-training institutions show an encouraging increase 
in enrollment, and the training of these prospective teachers 
is receiving most serious attention. Many of these institu- 
tions now have three-year courses, and some have even 
become four-year teachers’ colleges. This has made it pos- 
sible to increase both the subject matter and the methods 
courses. The training school which is an essential part of 
each institution brings to each student the benefits of ob- 
serving the demonstration of effective methods and also 
actual experience in practice teaching. Some of the schools 
now keep in touch with their graduates during their first year 
in teaching and thus help to improve them in their work. 


Some Errects or Tests AND MEASUREMENTS ON METHODS 
oF INSTRUCTION 


Scientific tests and measurements in education have 
become possible within the past twenty years. They are 
the direct outgrowth of needs that developed in the estab- 
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lishment of new methods of instruction. As long as reliance 
had to be placed upon personal opinion, it was not possible 
to establish the value of any good change in educational 
procedure unless that change was so great as to be readily 
observed by all. While tests and measurements grew out 
of the need of evaluating changes in methods, they have had 
great influence in the changing of methods. 

One way in which tests and measurements have helped 
to bring about the change in method has been in the estab- 
lishment of reasonable standards of achievement. It has 
frequently happened that teachers and other school officials 
have set standards of achievement that are entirely impos- 
sible of attainment in the grade concerned. English com- 
positions that could not normally be written by those who 
were below college grade have sometimes been the standard 
set for fourth and fifth grades in the elementary school. 
Often, too, the proper achievement of children has been 
rated very low because the teacher is comparing it with an 
unattainable standard. Each teacher had her own concep- 
tion of standards, and consequently a child in passing from 
one grade to the next seldom worked under a uniform stand- 
ard. Either his achievement was rated much higher by the 
new teacher because her standards were lower, or he suffered 
a decrease in his standing because the new teacher held to a 
higher standard than was the case in the previous grade. 

Not all of the schools in the country are controlled by 
standards that have been established through scientific tests 
and measurements. All schools are, however, very greatly 
influenced by such standards as have been set. Some of the 
textbooks have printed the degree of achievement both in 
accuracy and speed that children may reasonably be expected 
to attain. In this way some of the aims for each of the 
grades have been made more definite than was possible 
earlier. 
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The new standards have not always had the effect of 
lowering the expectations of achievement that the schools 
have entertained. Quite as often it has been found that the 
work of the school is failing to achieve attainable standards. 
When such is the case, a discussion of the methods that are 
employed is sure to follow. 

It was necessary that the earlier attempts at developing 
tests and measurements should be confined to the measure- 
ment of attainments. When sufficient use had been made 
of the instruments of measure to establish standards, atten- 
tion was turned toward the problem of diagnostic testing. 
Already there are available a number of tests that are 
designed to locate the specific difficulties that pupils experi- 
ence. Such tests are most abundant in the fields of arith- 
metic and beginning reading, and their use is becoming 
increasingly common. ‘Through their use teachers are able 
to modify their methods of teaching so as to meet more 
definitely the needs of their pupils. 

Measurement itself does not necessarily create method. 
Usually it merely yields information upon which a method 
may be based. It happens, however, that experience has 
shown that one of the most effective methods yet developed 
for the teaching of some of the subjects depends entirely 
upon test lessons where the process of doing the lessons is 
the process of taking the tests. This is true in the funda- 
mental processes of arithmetic and in the teaching of hand- 
writing. This is not anew conception. Spelling has almost 
always been taught in the test form, each lesson being fol- 
lowed by an oral or written examination. 

The remarkable development of testing and measurement 
has not been unaccompanied by abuses. In many schools 
tests have been substituted for more proper motives. In 
many cases the results of tests have not been used. This 
has happened so often that teachers have become outspoken 
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in their opposition to a system that places upon them the 
responsibility of testing children, grading the work, and then 
filing the results in the office of the principal or super- 
intendent, where they receive no further attention. This 
abuse has not entirely disappeared. The establishment of 
bureaus of research in many of the cities serves to relieve 
the teachers from much of the responsibility for measuring, 
and also to make results quickly available so that teachers 
may, if necessary, use them to advantage in changing their 
methods. 

One of the most serious objections to the present plan of 
testing and measuring is found in the lack of such instru- 
ments for the measurement of the more subtle ends that are 
sought in the classroom. Naturally it has been easiest to 
develop measures of the narrower skills in reading, writing, 
spelling, and arithmetic. Even now it is impossible to meas- 
ure attitudes and ideals that constitute important elements 
in character development. Gradually, however, attention 
has been directed to these as desirable ends, and teachers are 
not rated entirely upon their ability to produce achievements 
in the knowledge and skills that are measured. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOLS AND THEIR INFLUENCE UPON 
Mertuops oF TEACHING 


No treatment of the methods of instruction would be 
complete without mentioning the influence of experimental 
schools. It is one of the interesting features of American 
education that there has seldom been an attempt to intro- 
duce marked changes in methods until they have been thor- 
oughly tried in some experimental school. Earlier such 
schools were usually private institutions. Today many 
cities arrange for the conduct of experimental classes in their 
own schools. 

Nearly every teacher-training institution is conducting 
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some type of experiment in the attempt to improve methods 
of instruction. The graduates who leave such schools carry 
with them a knowledge and appreciation of the outcome of 
the experiment. If its superiority was demonstrated, there 
are those who can and usually do carry it into other schools. 

The private schools that are not connected with other 
institutions are not so favorably placed in reference to 
spreading the newer methods through young teachers. Such 
experimental schools are, however, invariably visited by 
large numbers of interested persons. The brief time that 
they can spend in the school and the artificial conditions 
under which the experiment is observed are not usually 
conducive to real understanding. This lack of knowledge 
does not prevent many of these visitors from introducing the 
new method or what they suppose to be the method upon 
their return to their own school. 


SUMMARY 


The preceding sections have indicated the prevailing 
attitude of our public schools in reference to methods of 
instruction. Naturally the descriptions here given have 
not always been in accord with impressions that might be 
gained from the reading of books and articles that have been 
concerned with method. There are at present more than 
three hundred educational periodicals in the United States. 
Each of these makes an effort to keep the reader in touch 
with the newer features of education. That which is cus- 
tomary and understood by teachers in general seldom forms 
the subject of an educational article. 

It would be a very great mistake to assume that changes 
in methods of instruction are not taking place. Perhaps 
the clearest evidence of this change is to be found in the 
unusual interest that is now manifested in changing the cur- 
riculum. Various influences are leading the teachers and 
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other school officials to give greater attention to the child 
and his needs. The existing organization of subject matter 
is not adapted for this purpose and there has developed a 
very definite demand for a change in both the character and 
organization of subject matter that will make it possible to 
employ improved methods of instruction. 

Changes in methods of instruction have not been of a 
radical nature. Taking the United States as a whole the 
change from year to year is scarcely discernible. The 
theory of method, on the other hand, shows marked changes. 
Each year a larger number of teachers are receiving train- 
ing in institutions where the newer theories are emphasized. 
The growth of parent-teacher associations and other agen- 
cies that bring the patrons of the schools into closer touch 
with the school life is making it possible to bring these newer 
ideas of method to the attention of the public. There are 
accordingly many influences that operate to produce changes 
in methods, and the character of these changes is indicated 
in the theories that are advanced and in some of the experi- 
ments that are now in progress both in private and public 
schools. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


AN INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT 


La Ligue Internationale pour lV Education Nouvelle. — On 
August 6, 1921, during the First International Congress 
for New Education, a group of educational reformers and 
psychologists decided to establish the Ligue Internationale 
pour |’ Education Nowvelle (New Education Fellowship in 
English, and Internationaler Arbeitskreis fiir Erneuerung der 
Erziehung in German). The following principles were 
adopted during the Congress : 


1. The essential purpose of all education is to train the 
child to aim at and realize in his life the supremacy 
of the spirit; whatever may otherwise be the point 
of view of the educator, it must undertake to pre- 
serve and increase spiritual energy in the child. 

2. It must respect the individuality of the child, which 
can only be developed by a training that stimulates 
the liberation of the spiritual forces within him. 

3. The curriculum and in a general way the apprentice- 
ship to life must give free play to the innate interests 
of the child, that is, to those that develop in him 
spontaneously and find expression in a variety of 
activities — manual, intellectual, ssthetic, social, 
and others. 

4. Since each age has its particular characteristics, in- 
dividual and group discipline must be organized 
by the codperation of their teachers, and must aim 
to stimulate the feeling of individual and social 
responsibility. 

5. Selfish competition must disappear from education 
and be replaced by codperation which teaches a child 
to place himself at the service of the group. 

099 
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6. Coeducation as defined by the Ligwe, which implies 
instruction and education in common, excludes the 
subjection of both sexes to identical treatment, but 
implies collaboration which allows each sex to exer- 
cise a wholesome influence on the other without 
restraint. 

7. New education trains in the child not merely the future 
citizen capable of fulfilling his duties to his relations, 
his nation, and humanity as a whole, but also the 
human being conscious of his human worth. 


In addition, the Ligue sets before itself the following aims: 


1. The Ligue endeavours in a general way to introduce 
into the school its ideals and methods based on these 
principles. 

2. It seeks to promote the closest codperation between 
teachers in different branches of education on the 
one hand, and parents and teachers on the other. 

3. It plans to establish, by congresses to be held every 
two years and by reviews that it publishes, a bond 
between teachers of all countries who support its 
principles and have identical aims. 


This program has been faithfully carried out since 1921. . 
The Second International Congress for New Education was 
held at Montreux, Switzerland, from the 2d to the 5th of 
August, 1923, and was attended by representatives from 
twenty-four countries. Mr. Stanwood Cobb presented a 
report of this Congress in School and Home! and referred to 
the Ligue in Progressive Education.? Each of the reviews of 
the Ligue published, either in full or in summaries, the 
addresses made at this Congress by such leaders as Doctor 
C. G. Jung, Doctor Decroly, M. Coué and M. Baudouin, 

1 Published by the Parents and Teachers Association, Ethical Culture 
School, New York, No. 19, January, 1924, p. 1. 

2 A quarterly review of the newer tendencies in education, published by 


the Progressive Education Association, Washington, D. C., No. 1, April, 
1924, p. 4. 
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both specialists in auto-suggestion, M. Cousinet and M. 
Bertier, French educational reformers, the one in a public, the 
other in a private school. M. E. Jaques-Dalecroze and M. 
O. Cizek represented musical and fine arts in which they are 
past masters; the city of Vienna sent a constellation of 
school reformers associated with the Bundes-Hrziehungsan- 
stalten.1 The Third International Congress will be held 
during the first two weeks of August, 1925, at Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

These Congresses of the Ligue are more like vacation 
courses than Congresses. Generally sessions are held in 
the morning and evening, and each session is preceded by a 
musical selection, vocal or instrumental, and followed by a 
résumé in the two other languages, English, French, and 
German being the official languages. Finally, time is left 
for discussion, which, begun by specialists, is one of the most 
interesting parts of the Congresses. 

So far as the reviews are concerned, the English, The New 
Era, is edited by Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, one of the founders 
of the Ligue and of the Arundale School at Letchworth 
(Herts); the German review, Das Werdende Zevtalter, is 
edited by Doctor Elizabeth Rotten.2. The French-speaking 
countries have as their organ Pour l’ Ere Nouvelle, which is 
also the review of the Bureau International des Ecoles Nou- 
velles and is edited by the author of this article. Until 
recently the review was published at Geneva, but from the 
beginning of 1925 it has appeared preferable to transfer its 
administration to Paris. The last number of 1924 was, 
indeed, published in France and was devoted to a report of 

1 For an account of the Congress see Pour l’Ere Nouvelle, October, 1923, and 
The New Era, October, 1923. 

2 The New Era is published at 11 Tavistock Square, London, W. C.1; Das 
Werdende Zeitalter at Behrenstrasse 26a, Berlin, W. 8. 


3 The address of the Bureau is Chemin Peschier 10, Champel, Geneva. 
4 Under Mme. Hauser, 18 Avenue de l’Observatoire, Paris 6. 
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the Congress of the French Group of New Schools which was 
held at the Ecole Nouvelle de V’Ile de France, at Villebon, 
south of Paris, in April, 1924. This number, extremely 
valuable, dealt wholly with France and was presented on 
October 29 to the Minister of Public Instruction, M. 
Francois Albert, who, like M. Edouard Herriot, the Prime 
Minister, has been an honorary member of the Groupe 
Francais d’ Education Nouvelle since 1921. 

The Ligue, apart from the congresses and reviews, has, 
however, no desire to establish an association, properly so 
called, but is satisfied to play the part of intermediary be- 
tween the national associations. In its opinion the widely dif- 
fering characteristics of each country require that the work of 
propaganda and application of the principles of new educa- 
tion be carried on by national committees. It is for this rea- 
son that it plays no part in such activities as those of the 
New Ideals in Education in England ; of the Groupe Francais 
d’ Education Nouvelle in Paris, with which are associated 
Mme. Alice Jouenne, principal of the first municipal open- 
air school, Mme. Hauser, and Mlle. Bermond, of Nowvelle 
Education, established by Mme. T. J. Guéritte and M. Roger 
Cousinet, now inspector of elementary education at Sedan ; 
of the Fraternidad Internacional de Educacton in Barcelona, 
of which Mme. Marie Sola de Sellares is the president; of 
the group of professors of whom M. Domingo Barnes is the 
moving spirit, interested in experimental and reform educa- 
tion in Madrid; of Pallas Athéné in Holland; of similar 
groups organized in Bulgaria by M. D. Katzaroff, who edits 
in his own language l’Hducation Libre; or in Sweden by 
Mlle. Anna Pallin and other teachers who have a review 
edited by Mlles. Ester Edelstam and Marion Montelius. 
Between these associations (and others are about to be or- 
ganized shortly) the Ligue Internationale pour lV Education 
Nouvelle is content to serve as intermediary ; as a center of 
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information on all good work done throughout the world and 
for the diffusion of tested methods it plays for all nations the 
part played within each nation by each one of the groups. 
It extends to public schools throughout the world the inter- 
est shown hitherto by the Bureau International des Ecoles 
Nouvelles in its own new schools, boarding schools originat- 
ing in private initiative and located in the country. 

Bureau International des Ecoles Nouvelles. —It is 
twenty-five years since the Bureau International des Ecoles 
Nouvelles was established in 1899. As long ago as 1889 
Doctor Cecil Reddie had established the new school at 
Abbotsholme, Derbyshire. Three years later, in 1892, Mr. 
J. H. Badley, who had for some time been a master at Abbots- 
holme, founded the large new coeducational school at Be- 
dales, one of the most flourishing and progressive in exist- 
ence.! In 1898 Hermann Lietz, the son of a peasant on the 
Island of Riigen, doctor of theology and philosophy, estab- 
lished the Landerziehungsheime, or educational institutions 
in the country. He had also been a master at Abbotsholme 
for one year and published a volume which created a sensa- 
tion at this period, Emlohstobba (Abbotsholme spelled back- 
wards), Roman oder Wirklichkeit ?, a work in which the Eng- 
lish practice and the author’s own plans were blended into an 
ideal picture. Finally, in 1899, a French sociologist, the 
disciple of the Ecole de Science Sociale of Le Play-Tourville, 
well-known as the author of A Quoi Trent la Supériorité des 
Anglo-Saxons ?? founded in turn, after a visit to Abbots- 
holme and Bedales, the Ecole des Roches, near Verneuil-sur- 
Avre (Eure) in France. Under the direction for twenty- 
three years of M. Georges Bertier of Nancy, this school is in 
quality as in age the first new school in France. 

It was Edmond Demolins who revealed to the present 


1See Bedales, a Pioneer School (London, 1925). 
? Published in English under the title Anglo-Saxon Superiority. 
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author the new country schools. It was he too who invited 
the author to establish an international bureau to centralize 
the results of the experiments conducted in these laboratories 
of pedagogy of the future. Scientific documentation and 
distribution of the best results obtained have been and con- 
tinue to be the functions since 1899 of the Bureau Interna- 
tional des Ecoles Nouvelles. 

Numerous and prolonged visits to several new country 
schools, and questionnaires addressed to directors, teachers, 
parents of pupils, and alumni of these schools have enabled 
the present writer to obtain a clear view of the successes and 
failures in education and instruction. The results of these 
observations and investigations have been embodied in 
about four hundred articles in reviews and magazines and in 
works of which a few titles are given in the bibliography at 
the close of this article. Many other manuscripts could 
have been published, but the economic crisis that affected 
the publishers, the poverty of many of the intellectuals who 
alone could have bought educational works, have put a 
check on the scientific activity and the publications of the 
Bureau. 

It may be added that the Bureau has helped to launch in 
Europe some important reforms which have since made their 
way. Among these is the open-air school. The publica- 
tion by the Bureau of the remarkable results obtained by 
Lietz since 1898 opened the way for this reform, which, 
through forest schools for pretubercular children and 
through vacation colonies in the country or at the seaside, 
has extended gradually to schools for normal children. The 
same has been the case with Scouting of which M. Georges 
Bertier, director of the first new school, the Ecole des Roches, 
and today president of the Kclaireurs de France, was the first 
pioneer. In Switzerland we were the first to launch the idea 
by an article in Semaine Littéraire. Another example is 
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coeducation associated with different programs varying not 
only according to sex but also with each child according 
to his abilities. Similarly manual instruction has been 
introduced and placed at the service of education. Many 
other illustrations could be given to show the real usefulness 
of the Bureau along these lines. 


REASONS FoR THE WorLD MoveEMEnt For NEw Epucation 


In the nineteenth century experiments in favor of the new 
education were still sporadic. Reformers of distinction 
undoubtedly have disciples and imitators, but soon after 
they die their methods are put into a system and _ be- 
come rigid. This is what happened to the many-sided 
idea of Herbart after Ziller had bound it up in his logical 
categories. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century, however, 
the movement has spread in such a powerful and command- 
ing fashion that it may well be said that in education there 
is something new under the sun. As was mentioned earlier 
the first new country schools saw the light between 1889 and 
1900. They were institutions due to private initiative. 
From 1905 to 1910 the movement in support of the new 
education had won over teachers in public elementary schools 
in most European countries. It was truly the result of 
spontaneous generation. No word of command had been 
given, but the idea was, so to speak, in the air. Hundreds 
of educators, without knowing one another, undertook each 
on his own account reforms in the narrow field of their pub- 
lic schools. When between 1908 and 1914 the first educa- 
tional congresses that brought together psychologists and 
teachers, such as the first Congrés International de Pédologie 
at Brussels in 1911, it came as a revelation that the practi- 
tioners could say to the theorists in genetic psychology, 
“your laboratory experiments have led you to exactly the 
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conclusions that we have reached empirically and that have 
guided our action.”’ The scientists, after listening to the 
practical reformers declared on their side, ‘“‘ You are applying 
exactly those theoretical laws that we have discovered and 
that too without a knowledge of the works in which we 
described them.”’ 

The following are in our opinion the four chief causes of 
this powerful movement that has stirred the world : 

(1) Dissatisfaction with the traditional school. — The 
school for the past twenty-five years has ignored the funda- 
mental laws of genetic psychology. Too bookish, too wordy, 
misusing group education, it has contributed to crushing the 
spirit rather than liberating it. It was adapted to subjects 
under autocracies but not to the training of free citizens in 
our democracies. It developed a spirit of followers instead 
of giving scope to the best in each individual. Psychology 
places in the foreground the importance of taking account 
of the temperaments and psychological types that vary so 
much in children. The traditional school neglected them 
and made time schedules, courses of study, and methods 
uniform. Psychology shows that interests develop, some 
early, some late, and that it is absurd to teach the same sub- 
jects at the same age to all children. This the traditional 
school does not take into consideration. Psychology indi- 
cates that mental quickness varies from one child to another, 
and in the same child with different subjects. The tradi- | 
tional school requires all pupils to advance at the same rate 
from one point to another in their studies. School teachers 
have recognized all this. They have seen that, contrary 
to the well-known economic principle of the most useful 
results with the least waste of effort, they obtained with 
great effort a decidedly inadequate performance. 

(2) Desire to prepare children and adolescents for present- 
day life, both material and spiritual. — Materially our 
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twentieth century civilization demands men and women 
competent in their callings, endowed with an awakened 
critical spirit (critical in the good sense of the term), and self- 
possessed in such a way as to recognize the feeling of social 
control, necessary for the system that requires division of 
labor. Spiritually, since each man is a citizen, that is, as 
Rousseau said, a sovereign member, he must be able to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood — hence the need of sound 
scientific training; he must distinguish between good and 
evil, the individual and society — individual in the fields of 
physical and mental hygiene, social in the field of public 
economy and the social order founded on justice. For 
though the sense of justice is innate in every individual, 
charlatans too frequently undertake to pervert and trav- 
esty it. In a word, man must feel what is his place in the 
world and what part he is called upon, whether by reason, 
by moral conscience, or by God, to play. 

(3) The progress of science and in particular of child 
psychology. — In place of the traditional philosophical 
psychology which depended on a metaphysical ideal and 
psycho-physiology which studied each human faculty apart 
from all others, there has developed genetic psychology which 
on the basis of observation and statistical investigation 
studies mental processes in detail. The static concrete fact 
is for it only an element that has led to the establishment 
of dynamic laws. Study of the vital spiritual spark in its 
different aspects (life of the subconscious, affective psychol- 
ogy, problems of interest and effort), study of the law of 
progress (adaptation, differentiation, concentration, internal 
harmony), study of the problems of heredity (inheritance of 
acquired characteristics, fundamental biogenetic law), sci- 
entific study of temperaments (lymphatic, sanguine, choleric, 
melancholic), and of psychological types (sensory, imitative, 
intuitive, and rational) — such are the inquiries which in a 
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remarkable way have increased our knowledge of human 
life and particularly of child life. 

The works of Alfred Binet, Edouard Claparéde, Pierre 
Bovet, Jean Piaget, and many others, without mentioning 
Anglo-Saxon or German psychologists who were our teach- 
ers, furnish evidence that infancy is to-day regarded in a new 
light and that from now on a transformation of the school is 
incumbent on us. 

(4) Educational experiments. — Finally, as has already 
been stated, the countless experiments of hundreds of 
teachers in public schools has furnished a solid foundation 
on which the new school could be built. It is a mistake to 
believe that the methods of the traditional school had to be 
cast aside. Teachers have learned better than men of sci- 
ence how to distinguish between the problem of ends and 
that of means. The end should interest the child unless his 
‘‘ defence reactions ’’ rouse in him a refusal to devote only a 
tenth of the effort necessary for his normal progress. Each 
study has its own technique based on the requirements of 
the situation whether logical or manual. Hence free and 
capricious choice by the pupil would lead to a disastrous 
amateurishness. It is the techniques of teaching that intel- 
ligent teachers have begun to define precisely, and their 
reports furnish a valuable contribution to the development 
of the methods of the new education. 


PRACTICAL SOLUTIONS OF THE PROBLEM OF New EDUCATION 


As has been very justly stated by Carleton W. Washburne, 
Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, Illinois, the school 
apparently finds itself in a dilemma: Should the pupil be 
prepared for examinations since they still supply the key 
that opens the way to most professions, and thereby run the 


1See Ferriére, A.: Notice sur les Probleémes de la Psychologie Génétique 
(Geneva, 1923). 
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risk of sacrificing individuality, or should individuality be 
respected above all at the risk of sacrificing studies and 
preparation for examinations? Since traditional examina- 
tions are being replaced by tests, and intelligence and prac- 
tical tests have succeeded in throwing light on the achieve- 
ments and aptitudes of each pupil, the school must endeavor 
to reconcile the apparently contradictory demands. This 
problem has been attacked by many educators and psychol- 
ogists. Some are in favor of preparation for examinations 
and have aimed to make study more attractive and varied 
in order to have room for character training. From this 
effort there have come the following results: 

(1) So-called “ intuitive ’’ education, which might better 
be defined as based on the observation of concrete realities. 

(2) Education through activity; this is the German 
Arbeitsschule, of which Kerschensteiner and Gaudig are the 
most distinguished representatives. With both these leaders 
manual and intellectual work, in theory at any rate, are 
independent and should both be active; in practice and with 
their countless disciples manual work is simply placed at the 
service of education, which is regulated in advance and 
decided by the adult whether he be an educational legislator 
or a school teacher. 

(3) The method of centers of interest. — Renouncing the 
traditional program which under the guise of training the 
child only succeeded in deforming it, Doctor Ovide Decroly 
of Brussels conceived a program based on the deepest 
instincts of the child and primitive man: need of food, of 
warmth (shelter, clothing, heat), of defense (against enemies 
and disease), and of group work. ‘Taking the child at home 
and at school, the child and man in society, he studied in 
turn the conquest by man of nature (animal, vegetable, 
mineral, cosmic) for the satisfaction of his needs. This 
program, applied by Doctor Decroly in a private school 
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in Brussels since 1907, adopted later to some extent by the 
state, and already in use in about forty classes in public 
schools, is one of the most interesting attempts to meet the 
psychological needs of children at each age. But in spite of 
the creator of this method the instruction in practice is still 
too often given collectively and the close study of technique 
is not yet elaborated in a sufficiently detailed way. 

Some educators, on the other hand, support an entirely 
opposite view. In their anxiety to respect above all the 
individuality of the children, they have discarded com- 
pletely any direct use of examinations. Four types can 
here be distinguished : 

(1) Education in which after a period of relative anarchy 
the pupils are called upon themselves to establish order and 
themselves to decide upon their studies. The experiments 
conducted before the War by M. Chatsky in Moscow, more 
recently by Mr. E. F. O’Neill in England, and by the Gev- 
meinschaftsschulen in Hamburg show that this procedure, 
dangerous if badly applied, can, in the hands of teachers of 
great intelligence and working almost without words and 
full of self-confidence, yield remarkable results. There is 
here an extremely fruitful field for study by the psychological 
observer. 

(2) Education in which the educator intervenes as little 
as possible but in which graduated material stimulates the 
progress of children. ‘This is the case, for example, with the 
Montessori method, which in its application to children 
from seven to fifteen in some schools at Tessin has given 
encouraging results. But here, too, the personality of the 
teacher and his spiritual influence play a preponderant part 
in developing the school spirit. 

(3) The new country schools which will be dealt with in 
a later section. 

(4) Finally, the ‘ project method,’’ too well known in the 
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United States to be discussed here but which appears to us 
to be the boldest and most discreet experiment. Without 
knowing either the experiment or its name, which was not 
yet in use in 1901, it was employed by the writer twenty 
years ago, in the schools of Doctor Lietz in Germany, and at 
Glarisegg in Switzerland. There, many years before the 
appearance of Baden-Powell’s Scouting for Boys, there were 
realized all or nearly all of the suggestions contained in this 
celebrated book which has affected the character and lives of 
thousands of children. 

Such are the efforts made up to the present to take into 
account both the necessary preparation for examinations 
and the education, in the highest sense of the term, of the 
individuality of each child. The synthesis attempted by 
the Ecole Internationale at Geneva will be discussed in a 
later section. 


THe New Country SCHOOLS 


Before the War there were about eighty ‘‘ new schools ”’ 
in Europe. Some of these disappeared during the War, 
while several others arose later. The latest list published 
in July, 1922, in Pour l’Ere Nouvelle gave fifty, of which 
seventeen were in England, six in France, nine in Switzer- 
land, sixteen in Germany, and one each in Sweden and Hol- 
land. About 1912 a large number of so-called Ecoles Nou- 
velles or Landerziehungsheime were established which adopted 
the names for advertising purposes; the genuine new schools 
accordingly adopted a program of thirty points with the 
decision that no school that did not realize at least thirteen 
of these points could be regarded as a new school. The 
program, as revised in 1918, is given at the close of this 
article. It includes a minimum program which is obliga- 
tory on all new schools, and a maximum program. Its 
formulation is as follows: 
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The new school is a home boarding school, located 
in the country, in which the personal experiences of the 
child furnish the starting point of (1) intellectual edu- 
cation, including manual activities, and (2) moral edu- 
cation through the practice of self-government by the 


pupils. 


The thirty points of the maximum program have only been 
realized in their entirety in a few schools — the Olden- 
waldschule, Germany, under M. Paul Geheeb, and to a 
slightly less degree at Letchworth, England, at Hof-Ober- 
kirch, Switzerland, and Wickersdorf, Germany. This pro- 
gram is divided into three parts as follows: 

(1) The first deals with organization and physical life. 
An introductory paragraph indicates the purpose of these 
schools: to serve as laboratories of educational practice and 
as pioneers for state schools. The succeeding paragraphs 
concern the general organization: location in the country, 
grouping in separate houses and with families, coeducation 
of the sexes. This last has great moral value and causes no 
inconveniences in intellectual work, if each pupil, boy or 
girl, has an individual program according to his or her 
abilities. Then follows the problem of manual activities 
(carpentry, agriculture, care of animals), of free activities 
(project method), and of natural gymnastics according to 
the principles of Georges Hébert who derived his inspiration 
from primitive man, the savage, and the child. Camping 
tours also play an important part in these schools. 

(2) The second part discusses intellectual education. 
General intellectual training and specialization according to 
dominant tastes or for vocational preparation must be com- 
plementary. Observation, experimentation, personal activ- 
ity on the part of the child, appeal to the spontaneous 
interests of each type and each age; judicious alternation 
between individual work (documentation and classification 
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of documents) and group work (elaboration of documents) 
— these are the bases of intellectual training. In many 
new schools instruction is restricted to the mornings; a few 
branches are there studied each day and in some a few 
branches a month. This concentration yields pleasure and 
profit to teachers and pupils. 

(3) The third part deals with social and moral education. 
Several of these schools constitute genuine small republics 
in which the director exercises an influence that is uniquely 
spiritual.! The pupils elect their officers, and each of them 
performs a useful function in the management and adminis- 
tration of the school. This function is changed each month 
and adapted to the pupils age and abilities. ‘There is no 
codperation except the stimulus to free creative activity. 
Punishments are regulated by the group in the less serious 
cases, and in the serious cases are left to the director or 
physician. Emulation is avoided in group work, for it re- 
sults in setting individuals against each other; it is, how- 
ever, reserved for games where it has a natural place. On 
the other hand the attention of each pupil is directed to 
his own progress, which, so far as possible, he describes by 
a graph. 

The child should grow as a plant grows from within and 
according to his energy. The adult can only prepare the 
soil in which he will develop most favorably; an environ- 
ment of beauty in which music, decorative, and fine arts will 
play the most important réle ; a moral atmosphere in which 
the adult will work on the conscience and reason of the child. 
Conscience is trained by recitations that stimulate sponta- 
neous judgments of value, genuine subconscious bonds that 
knit together emotion and action in the best sense. Practi- 
cal training of reason in adolescents consists in a study of 


1See Huguénin, E., Paul Geheeb et la libre Communauté de V Odenwald. 
(Geneva, Bureau International des Ecoles Nouvelles. ) 
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biology in the widest sense of the term, which includes 
psychology, sociology, and history of religions. ‘Thus there 
are developed not only the future worker but also the future 
father, the future economist, the future citizen, in a word the 
man to whom nothing human is foreign. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL ScHOOL (L’EcoLeE INTERNATIONALE) 
OF GENEVA 


The problem has now arisen of bringing the various 
contributions together. All the experiments, experiences, 
and programs that have been discussed represent onward 
progress to the education of the future. What of these 
should be adopted for public or private day schools? The 
Dalton Plan employed by a number of reform schools in 
Europe has, like the Montessori schools, thrown light on the 
value of individual instruction. It is, however, subject to 
two lines of criticism: (1) the course is conceived @ priori 
by adults without taking the requirements of genetic psy- 
chology into account; (2) the time schedule, although 
arranged by months, continues on a time basis without pay- 
ing adequate attention to the pupil’s slowness or rapidity in 
work and assumes that for the main body of their studies 
all must advance at the same rate. The Winnetka system 
replaces monthly assignments by piecework, as the term is 
used in industry. Intensive and technical individual work 
should be balanced by group work, and free activity should 
be supplemented by compulsory tasks. The experiments 
conducted in the new schools for the past thirty years, in 
what is now called the project method, have proved that the 
pleasure enjoyed by pupils in finding themselves fully 
launched on technical work, in the sense of the fullest vital- 
ity aroused in them by the Ecole Active (a term applied to 
the school in which spontaneous activity serves as a basis 
for the studies), imparts to them the strongest feeling of 
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power particularly in cases where they perform by them- 
selves difficult technical tasks. 

There are also studies which gain in being done by groups 
or in which the teacher is alone in a position to contribute all 
the wealth of his experience and the authority of his opinions. 
It is for this reason that it is desirable to introduce between 
individual technical work and creative group work in which 
the initiative comes from the pupils themselves, collective 
work in intellectual training in which the teacher plays a 
leading part, always inspired both in content and method 
by the results of genetic psychology. This is done in the 
method of centers of interest of Doctor Decroly, which is 
based on the evolution of the human race and the dominant 
interests of children. 

For a long time the reform schools of Europe have em- 
ployed some individual work, others the Decroly method, 
others again free individual or group activity. No school 
has yet combined all three types of activity, as is being done 
since 1924 in the International School at Geneva. The first 
half of the morning is devoted to individual technical work, 
the second to group work based on centers of interest, the 
afternoon, from two to four, to creative spontaneous work 
individually or in groups. The experiment is of such recent 
origin that this school and still less the results it has obtained 
cannot be adequately discussed here; but since the individ- 
ual method of the Dalton Plan, that at Winnetka, and the 
project method are well known in the United States while 
less is known about the Ecole Active as based on a program 
inspired by Doctor Decroly, it may be useful to describe its 
main features. 

(1) Curriculum. — The curriculum in its entirety is pre- 
sented to or, better, allowed to be discussed by, the pupils 
through a study of primitive man: food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing, defense, group work, the conquest of nature (animal, 
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vegetable, mineral, and cosmic) by hand. Such were the 
chief preoccupations of primitive man; such, in infinitely 
greater complexity, are the preoccupations of man today. 

(2) Method. — Direct observation and measurement, 
association of ideas (technology, geography, history), expres- 
sion by hand and word. These are the three steps in the 
study of different parts of the curriculum. 

(3) Procedures. — Collection of materials and docu- 
ments; classification of the documentary and bibliographi- 
cal clippings in separate envelopes according to an index 
adapted to the curriculum followed and kept in a large folder 
by each pupil. These two tasks are wholly the work of the 
individual and are followed by group elaboration of the 
materials, by pooling the documents, by adopting a logical 
order, by a supplementary exposition by a few pupils or the 
teacher, and by a written résumé either individual or by the 
group. This résumé, accompanied by sketches, pictures, 
magazine articles, and small specimens is placed in the large 
folder which is a file with movable compartments so that the 
whole work, as it develops according to the curriculum in 
view, whether improvised or after a visit to a museum or 
factory or some important current event, can be classified in 
its logical place. 

(4) Activity. — Side by side with the compulsory tasks 
required by the minimum program, the pupils must pre- 
sent their own personal exercises which must be selected 
from a number of subjects suggested by the teacher. Fi- 
nally, there are free activities, proposed by the pupils them- 
selves, associated in general with the center of interest. The 
pupils soon recognize that they are judged by the number and 
quality of these activities and that they win the approval of 
their teachers in the same way as they will later gain that of 
their superiors or their clients in whatever career they will 
take up as adults. 
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Such is the method which after twenty-five years has 
yielded the best results. It should be repeated that it is only 
one of the three elements in the trilogy: (1) individual work 
(technical), (2) group work (centers of interest), (3) free, 
individual, or group work (creative spontaneity). 


THe INTERNATIONAL BuREAU OF EDUCATION (BUREAU 
INTERNATIONAL D’ EDUCATION) 


At the Second International Congress on Moral Educa- 
tion, held at the Hague in 1912, Doctor F. Zollinger, presi- 
dent of the Zurich Department of Education, presented a 
plan for an International Bureau of Moral Education. It 
was supplemented after the Third International Congress 
on Moral Education, over which the present author presided 
at Geneva in 1922, by a proposal for an International Bureau 
of Education (Bureau International d’ Education, or B. I. E.), 
formed by the federation and union of existing bureaus of 
education. In 1921 the author had presented to the League 
of Nations the draft of a plan for an International Bureau of 
Education, whose objects were sketched as follows : 


(1) To draw up an exact list of educational societies in 
different countries of the world with an indication of their 
objects. 

(2) To collect detailed information on the practical work 
of these societies and on the results obtained. 

(3) To make available satisfactory results and the 
scientific data which will lead to new experiments and 
define the content and methods to be used in schools that 
prepare children and adolescents for different tasks in life. 

(4) To promote congresses, conferences, adult schools 
with a view to the theoretical and practical improvements 
of methods of education. 

(5) To publish a review in several languages for the 
information of individuals and associations engaged in 
education: (a) on satisfactory, characteristic experiments 
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conducted throughout the world; (6) on experiments 
needed to improve still more educational methods in use. 

(6) To serve as a link between associations and indi- 
viduals active in reform movements, that is, to answer 
questions that can be raised to secure improvement in 
practice. 

(7) To institute with the help of specialists experiments 
and inquiries needed to promote the progress of psychology 
and educational theory (promotion of research). 

(8) To correspond with educational authorities in dif- 
ferent countries (Ministers of Public Instruction, ete.) 
with a view to securing changes in educational laws to 
promote the physical, mental, and moral progress of the 
young. 


As stated in the present article some of these aims have 
been realized already. The fourth object has been embodied 
in the program and work of the Ligue Internationale pour 
l’ Education Nouvelle so far as congresses and conferences are 
concerned, and in the Institut J. J. Rousseau in Geneva fo1 
the improvement in the theory and practice of education. 
The fifth point has in large part been realized by the Ligue. 
In its own field the Bureau International des Ecoles Nouvelles 
performs the function described under the sixth point, while 
the seventh falls within the scope of the Institut J. J. Rous- 
seau, Which has carried on scientific research for the past 
twelve years with the most obvious success. 

The success or failure of the New Education movement 
depends on the following problems: (1) the consolidation of 
the Bureau International d’ Education in Geneva, constituted 
by the associations connected with the Institut J. J. Rous- 
seau, to which the Bureau International des Ecoles Nouvelles 
has been attached, and (2) the training of teachers able to 
understand and to teach according to the methods of genetic 
psychology. Public opinion among parents and the favor- 
able support of educational authorities will follow as soon as 
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proof is offered of the superiority of the new methods. In- 
deed sufficient evidence is available to showthe correctness 
of this statement. Thus: 

(1) The Lietz schools, on which were grafted in 1906 and 
1910 the Free School Communities (Freie Schulgemeinden) 
at Wickersdorf and Odenwald, have inspired (a) the Wander- 
vogel movement ; (b) the Jugend-bewegung ; (c) the Bund Ent- 
schiedener Schulreformer. The German elementary school, 
where it is not dominated by reactionary nationalistic 
tendencies, is directed to the reforms so boldly initiated by 
Lietz. 

(2) In German Switzerland, shortly after the foundation 
of Glarisegg, the educational authorities sent delegates to 
study this experimental school and organized meetings in 
which this theme was discussed, ‘‘ What are the reforms in 
the new schools that can be applied to state schools?” A 
number of the cantons in German Switzerland have seen 
since 1902 an expansion of the narrow bounds of the tradi- 
tional public school. 

(3) In Brussels Doctor Decroly founded his small school of 
“‘ through life for life ”’ in 1907; tremendous public interest 
has been shown in it since 1910, which was only interrupted 
by the War. Since 1918 the work has again been taken up 
and today the Decroly method is approved by the state. 
Teachers trained in it can use it in their instruction, and forty 
of them have already availed themselves of this permission, 
while none thinks of returning to the old methods. 

(4) In French Switzerland the Institut J. J. Rousseau has 
served as a center for experimentation and diffusion of in- 
formation. ‘Teachers have come, seen, and been convinced. 
In 1928 all sections in the smaller towns and villages of the 
country studied the problem of the Ecole Active, and on 
July 11, 1924, the congress of the Société Pédagogique Ro- 
mande unanimously adopted as its central thesis that ‘‘ no 
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education is worthy of the name that is not based on the 
spontaneity of the child.” This meant the adoption of the 
school of activity, the theory and method of which had 
already been approved a year earlier by the board of educa- 
tion in Geneva. This blessing bestowed, after personal 
observation, by workers in the field on the principles of the 
New Education, is the finest tribute paid to the work of the 
psychologists. 

Similarly Italy in turn has, according to the Gentile Law 
of 1923, authorized the use of the new methods by teachers 
who demanded them, under the supervision of inspectors. 
The chief need to-day is normal schools or schools of educa- 
tion to train teachers for the future. There are Montessori 
courses; there are not as yet courses on the school of activ- 
ity for elementary or secondary school teachers. The only 
exception is in Switzerland, where the Institut J. J. Rousseau 
and some vacation courses perform a remarkable work but 
in a very narrow field. At the Hague Mme. Philippe van 
Ressema has inaugurated courses given by genetic psycholo- 
gists and teachers in schools of activity. Until such schools 
are multiplied, means are lacking for transforming the school 
and winning public opinion. 

To arouse in the child the vital spiritual spark of his 
instincts and fundamental needs while taking account of his 
age and psychological type; to stimulate in him the widest 
possible development of his physical and mental aptitudes 
so as to make a man of him in the fullest sense of the word, a 
good workman, whatever his task may be, and a good citizen 
inspired by the conception of justice to all — such are the 
point of departure and the goal of the New Education. 

Organizations throughout the world already mentioned - 
have been working along these lines for many years — one of 
them the Bureau International des Ecoles Nouvelles, for a 
quarter of a century. Associated into an International 
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Bureau of Education they will perform a task infinitely more 
useful and fruitful for the good of humanity of the future. 


THe Tuirty Points or tHE New ScHoou 


(1) The new school is a laboratory for practical education. 
As a pioneer for public schools it prepares the way by proving 
the efficacy of the new methods. It relies on the psycho- 
logical data of the child and on the needs of his body and 
spirit. It seeks to prepare the child for modern life with its 
material and moral demands. 

(2) The new school is a boarding school. An all-round 
education can only be attained under the complete influence 
of environment. The new school is intended for orphan 
children or those whose family cannot undertake their edu- 
cation according to the requirements of modern science. It 
serves as a bridge to life in the family and life in society by 
organizing groups into adopted families based on the spon- 
taneous affections of the children. 

(3) The new school is located in the country. The 
country is the natural environment of the child who finds 
there the quiet necessary for his nervous system. It fur- 
nishes the opportunity of abandonment to primitive occu- 
pations and activities on the land. For adolescents the 
proximity of a town is desirable for intellectual and artistic 
education (museums, concerts, etc.). 

(4) The new school groups its pupils in separate houses. 
Groups of ten to fifteen pupils live under the material and 
moral direction of an educator. The feminine element does 
not need to be excluded from the education of boys nor the 
male from that of girls. Habits of order and relations of 
intimacy are only possible in a restricted environment. 

(5) Most frequently the new school is coeducational. 
Left together from their early age but brought up according 
to the particular need of their sex, boys and girls live as 
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comrades. Elements that are not suited to coeducation or 
to whom coeducation is not adapted are excluded. While 
avoiding pathological deterioration, coeducation prepares 
for healthy, happy marriages. 

(6) The new schools organize manual activities, which are 
obligatory for all pupils and are generally pursued for from 
two to four hours. These activities do not have a vocational 
purpose but are educative, and are really useful both for the 
individual or the group. 

(7) The new school assigns special importance to (a) car- 
pentry which develops manual skill and assurance, power 
of exact observation, and sincerity and _ self-possession. 
(b) Culture of the soil which provides contact with na- 
ture, knowledge of the laws of nature, health and physical 
strength, utility of the first importance. (c) Breeding, if 
not of large cattle at least of small animals, which trains in 
protection and observation of creatures smaller than one’s 
self, in habits of perseverance, in scientific observation, and 
for utility. 

(8) The new school stimulates free activities which pro- 
mote competitions and exhibitions of the pupils’ work, the 
development of individual tastes and of initiative through 
the necessity of making a choice while the choice itself re- 
mains free. 

(9) The new school insures physical training through 
natural gymnastics which, practiced half-naked or com- 
pletely stripped, cures and wards off sickness, makes the 
child supple and adroit without tiring him, and is combined 
with games and sports. (See Hébert, G.: L’ Education 
Physique ou l Entrdinement complet par la Méthode Naturelle, 
Paris, 1913). 

(10) The new school promotes excursions on foot or on 
cycles with camping under tents and cooking in the open air ; 
these involve preparation preceding the excursions and the 
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taking of notes on the way, are an aid to the study of local 
geography or of foreign countries through visits to monu- 
ments, workshops, factories, etc., and develop physical 
strength, health, and training in mutual help. 

(11) The new school through general training aims at the 
development of judgment and reason by means of scientific 
methods (observation, hypothesis, verification, law), and 
by a nucleus of compulsory subjects for realizing an all-round 
education ; and without encyclopedic instruction in facts to 
be memorized, it trains the ability to draw from the environ- 
ment and from books material for developing from within 
outwards all the innate capacities. 

(12) The new school combines general education with 
specialization through special courses from time to time, 
pupils themselves being required to make a selection first 
through spontaneous specialization, that is, the cultivation 
of the preponderant tastes of each child; and, later, special- 
ization after reflection, that is, systematic training that 
develops the interests and capacities of the adolescent in a 
vocational sense. 

(13) The new school bases its instruction on facts and 
experience derived from personal observation of nature, of 
human industries, and social organizations, and from scien- 
tific experiments with methods of training and growth, 
laboratory work, qualitative with the child, quantitative 
with the adolescent. 

(14) The new school relies on the personal activity of the 
child by combining concrete work with most of the abstract 
studies, and by using drawing as an aid to all branches of 
study. The saying that “ knowledge means foresight ”’ 
may with much better reason be changed to “ knowledge is 
power.” 

(15) The new school bases its curriculum on the sponta- 
neous interests of the child, which manifest themselves as 
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follows: (a) young children from four to six, the age of dis- 
persed interests or the age of play, and from seven to nine, 
the age of interests connected with immediate concrete 
objects; (b) children from ten to twelve, the age of special- 
ized concrete interests or the age of monographs, and from 
thirteen to fifteen, the age of empirical abstract interests ; 
(c) adolescents from sixteen to eighteen, the age of complex 
abstract interests, for the training of the future father, 
economist, citizen, and worker. 

(16) The new school relies on individual work by the 
pupils; study of sources (facts, books, magazines, museums), 
classification of documents (filing according to categories, 
lists of clippings), working out of documents (illustrated 
exercise books, logical arrangement of material, personal 
work, conferences). 

(17) The new school relies on group activity among the 
pupils, as, for example: the common pooling of materials 
collected on the same subject, research into associations that 
suggest the subject dealt with in time and space, research 
into applications — utility for children, scientific system for 
adolescents. 

(18) In the new school instruction, properly so called, is 
limited to the morning. From eight a.m. to noon means 
four hours, and twenty-four hours a week should on the whole 
be enough for work that is more intensive than extensive. 
Individual study takes place from 4:30 to 6:00 p.m. — no 
study for the very young, repetition of work for the inter- 
mediate group, preparation of new material for the older 
pupils. The classroom will more often be a laboratory or a 
museum than a place for pure abstract work. 

(19) In the new school a few branches are studied each 
day, for sustained interest is not promoted by small divisions 
of subjects, and variety comes not from the subjects treated 
but the way in which they are treated, while the closest 
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concentration insures a very superior performance, that. is, 
more useful results and less futile efforts. 

(20) In the new school a few branches are studied each 
month or each term, a system analogous to that in the uni- 
versities with an individual schedule for each pupil. Pupils 
are grouped not by age but according to their progress in 
the branches studied, a necessary condition for concentration 
and effectiveness in study. 

(21) In some cases the new school organizes a school 
republic in which the whole group arrives at important deci- 
sions affecting the life of the school. The laws are the means 
for regulating the work of the community in accordance with 
the spiritual progress of each pupil. This régime implies a 
dominating moral influence of the director on the natural 
leaders of the republic. 

(22) At the new school officers are elected who have a 
definite social responsibility which for them has a high edu- 
cative value. Pupils prefer to be led by their own officers 
rather than by adults, and the teachers, freed from the bur- 
den of discipline, can devote themselves to the intellectual — 
and moral advancement of the pupils. | 

(23) The new school distributes the social duties among 
the pupils, providing for effective codperation of each for the 
welfare of all, for an apprenticeship in solidarity and mutual 
help for society, and for the selection of the most capable 
pupils who will be elected as officers. 

(24) The new school uses rewards or positive sanctions. 
The rewards consist in the provision of opportunities for the 
creative spirits to increase their creative power, are applied 
only to free activities, and encourage in this way the spirit 
of initiative; they are not based on competition. In games 
the sole prize is the glory of winning. 

(25) The new school uses punishments or negative sanc- 
tions, which are directly fitted to the fault committed, and 
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aim by appropriate means to make the child to some extent 
pay attention to the sound objective which he has either 
failed to attain or has attained badly. In serious cases the 
code provides no sanctions in advance except personal, moral 
influence exercised by an adult, as friend of the culprit. 

(26) The new school calls emulation into play, since 
mutual help by appeal to voluntary services has an effective- 
ness of the greatest importance. This is the only case where 
a record with appropriate marks can be kept. In all cases 
the present work of a pupil should be compared with his own 
record and not with that of another. 

(27) The new school should furnish an environment of 
beauty. Orderliness is the first condition, the starting-point. 
The manual activities that are carried on, particularly 
industrial art, as well as works of this kind with which the 
‘school is surrounded, contribute to the beauty of the sur- 
rounding environment. Finally, contact with masterpieces 
of art and, for the most gifted pupils, the pursuit of pure art 
satisfy the esthetic needs of a spiritual kind. 

(28) The new school cultivates community music by 
daily recitals of masterpieces after the midday meal, by 
daily exercise in community singing, and by frequent orches- 
tral performances, deliberately designed to exercise a pro- 
found and purifying influence on those who love music and 
to contribute to arousing the emotion that comes from it. 

(29) The new school educates the moral conscience by 
presenting to the pupils each evening readings or stories 
taken from fiction or real life, by stimulating in the pupils in 
this way spontaneous reactions of their moral conscience, 
real judgments of worth, and by thus practically obligating 
them to those judgments of worth which strengthen their 
conscience and direct them to the good. 

(30) The new school educates practical reason by furnish- 
ing opportunities in adolescents for reflection and studies 
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bearing on the natural laws of spiritual progress, individual 
and social, by associating with these reflections at one time 
biology, psychology, and physiology, at another history and 
sociology, and by making all life converge from the idea to 
the increase of spiritual power, which, whether a denomi- 
national creed is accepted or not, is genuine religious educa- 
tion. 
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Myers, C. 8., 280, 500 


Narcotics, effects of, teaching of, 572 
Natal, see South Africa 
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National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Popular Education, China, 
142 f. 

National characteristics, English, 492 ff. 

National Committee on Mathemati- 
cal Requirements, 456 

National Council of Education, Can- 
ada, 62 

National Council on Education, Bul- 
garia, 43 f., 55, 56 f. 

National Education Act, New South 
Wales, 7 

National Education Association, 441, 
443, 455 f., 461, 464 

National Herbartian Society, 579 

National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, 500 

Nationalism and method, 492  ff., 
536 f., 572 f.; in Chinese secondary 
schools, 123 

National Research Council, 468 

National School of Agricultural In- 
dustries, Douai, 265 

National School of Agriculture for 
Girls, France, 265 

National Schools of Arts and Crafts, 
France, 263 

National Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education, 586 f. 

National Tuberculosis Society, 466 

National University, Pekin, 139 

National Vocational schools, France, 
263 


Native Education, South Africa, 
420 ff. 
Natorp, 542 


Nebraska, 445, 449, 450 

Negroes, education of, South Africa, 
420 ff. 

Neo-Roussellianism, 521 

Neue Erziehung, 548 

Neukolln, 309 

Nevada, 445, 449 

Newark, 461, 462 

New Brunswick, see Canada 

New Education Fellowship, 599 

New Education Movement, 
597 ff.; Principles of, 


The, 
599 f.; 
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Reasons for, 601 ff.; Thirty Points 
of, 621 ff. 

New Era, The, 601 

New Hampshire, 445 

New Ideals in Education, 602 

New Jersey, 440, 445, 461, 462, 465 

Newman, Sir George, 209, 234 f. 

New Mexico, 445, 449 

New Schools, the program of, 612 

New South Wales, see Australia 

New South Wales Teachers Federa- 

tion, 27 

ew York City, 461, 462 

ew York State, 440, 444, 445, 460, 

461, 462, 465 

New Zealand, cost of education, 390 

Nonconformists and education, Eng- 
land, 209 

Nonprovided schools, England, 208 

Norges Laererhéiskole, 379 

Norges Laererinneforbund, 375 

Norges Laererlag, 375 

Norges Landbrukhéiskole, 379 

Norges Tekniske Héiskole, 379 

Normal Institutes, Italy, 343 f. 

Normal schools, see Teachers, Train- 
ing of : 

North Carolina, 445, 461 

North Dakota, 445, 449 

Northwestern University, China, 139 

Norway, 353 ff.; Activity schools, 
380 f.; Administration of educa- 
tion, 355 ff.; Bibliography, 382 f.; 
Common school movement, 363 ff. ; 
Compulsory attendance, 360; 
Consultative committees, 356; 
Continuation schools, 3871 ff.; 
Educational finance, 357, 3638; 
Elementary education, 360  ff.; 
Fees, secondary school, 369; Folk 
high schools, 372 f.; Inspection, 
357 ff.; Kindergartens, 359 f.; 
Local control of education, 356 f.; 
Medical work, 3877 f.; Middle 
schools, 366; Pensions, 374 f.; 
Postelementary education, 371 ff.; 
Rural schools, 360; Salaries, 374, 
376; School for defectives, 378; 
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Secondary education, 365 _ ff.; 
Social work in the schools, 377 f.; 
Training of teachers, 373 ff.; Uni- 
versity education, 379 f. 

Norwegian Teachers’ Association, 375 

Norwegian Women Teachers’ As- 
sociation, 375 

Nouvelle Education, 602 

Nova Scotia, see Canada 

Nursery schools, 205 f., 337 f., 447 f. 

Nursery schools association, 206 

Nurses, school, 295, 415 


Oberrealschule, 305, 306 f. 

Observation visits, 517 

Ohio, 445 

Ohms, 547 

Oklahoma, 440, 460 

Oldenwaldschule, 612, 619 

Omarchefsky, 39, 42, 43, 54, 56 

O’Neill, E. F., 360 

Ontario, see Canada 

Opportunities, educational, 504 f. 

Optional courses, 547 

Orange Free State, see South Africa 

Oregon, 445, 449, 450, 452, 462 f. 

Otto, Berthold, 496 

Oxford, University of, 235 ff.; vaca- 
tion courses in, 488 


Pallas Athéné, 602 

Pallin, Mile. Anna, 602 

Parental Schools, Norway, 379 

Parents and educational progress, 558 

Parents’ associations, Australia, 8 

Parents’ councils, Germany, 297 f., 
528, 532 

Parents’ meetings, 211, 297 f. 

Parent-teacher associations, 595 

Parker, Francis, 580 

Parkhurst, Helen, 495, 582 f. 

Patriotism, teaching of, 573 

Paulsen, 535 f. 

Pedagogical Institutes, Bulgaria, 48 f..; 
Germany, 311 

Pedagogical Seminary, Norway, 375 

Pedagogy, Academies of, Czechoslo- 
vakia, 181 
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Pekin Normal College, 135 

Pekin Teachers College, 140 

Pekin District, enrollment, 116 

Pennsylvania, 440, 444, 445 

Pensions, see Teachers’ pensions 

People’s Question Station, China, 
143 ti 

People’s Reading Circle, China, 143 

People’s School, China, 143 

Percy, Lord Eustace, 198 

Permit to Enroll in High Schools, 
New South Wales, 14, 19 

Pestalozzi, 520, 542 

Pestalozzi-Froebel House, 295 

Phelps Stokes Fund, 424 

Philadelphia, 461, 462 

Phillips, Frank M., 450 

Phillips, G. E., 27 

Philosophy of education and method, 
500 f., 573 ff. 

Physical education, 28, 51 f., 136 f., 
187:4.,:271-£,,; 317 £: 

Piaget, Jean, 608 

Pintner, nonlanguage test, 468 

Piorkowski, 315 

Poetry, appreciation of, tests of, 469 

Politics and education, 198, 297 ff., 
504 f., 536 . 

Poor Whites, education of, South 
Africa, 419 

Postelementary education, Norway, 
371 ff. Bs 

Potchefstroom University, 417 

Pour lV Ere Nowvelle, 601 

Practical Work in Secondary Schools, 
Report on, 491 

Practical schools of commerce, France, 
263 

Practice and theory, 557 

Pragmatic point of view, English 
attitude toward, 500 f. 

Prague, Center for Czechoslovak 
Vocational Guidance, 187;  Insti- 
tute of Experimental Pedagogy, 
181; Kindergartens in, 154; Ped- 
ological Institute, 185; State Higher 
Industrial School, 175 

Prefects, 494 
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Preschool education, 12, 112, 154, 
205 f., 294 f., 393, 447 f. 

Préts d’ Honneur, 274 f. 

Preussicher Philologenverband, 
308, 314, 530 

Preussicher Stddetag, 291, 292 

Primary education, see Elementary 
education 

Prince Edward Island, see Canada 

Principals, school, authority of, 569; 
election of, 293, 535 

Private schools, 22 f., 247 f., 279 f., 
451, 453 f., 486, 594 

Production and education, 532 f. 

Produktionschule, 53 f. 

Professionalized subject matter, 562, 
563 

Progress, 
558 

Progressive, education, 475 f. 

Progymnasium, Bulgaria, 45 f. 

Project method, 501, 560, 561 f., 
610 f. : 

Promotions, school, 574 f., 578 f. 

Provided schools, England, 208 

Provinces, educational, England, 202 

Provinces, South Africa, see South 
Africa 

Provincial administration of educa- 
tion, China, 105 f. 

Provincial Finances Commission, 
South Africa, 390, 413, 415 

Prussia, see Germany 

Psychoanalysis, 539 

Psychological institutes, Germany, 316 

Psychologists, school, 316 

Psychology and educational progress, 
606 f.; and method, 497 f., 537 f., 
577 ff., 586 

Psychological Tests of Educable Capac- 
ity, Report on, 491, 499 

Public Health Service, United States, 
435, 467 

Public Instruction Act, New South 
Wales, 7, 8, 14 

Public Schools 
Wales, 7 

Public school, English, 493 
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Public Service Boards, New South 
Wales, 6, 8, 27 

Public Service Commission, 
Africa, 413 

Pueblo Plan, 580 

Punishments, 625 

Pupils, classification of, 578 f.; grad- 
ing of, 578 f.; records of, 545 

Pu-tong Middle School, vocational 
guidance in, 126 
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Quebec, see Canada 

Queensland, see Australia 

Queensland, University of, Brisbane, 
28, 30 

Quen-Ming, compulsory attendance in, 
115 

Question method, 514 


Rates, 485 
Rathenau, 536 
Rating schemes, Teachers’, 56 f. 


-| Reading rooms, school, 382 


Realgymnasium, reformed, Czecho- 
slovakia, 164, 168; German, 306 f. 

Realien, 550 

Realienbuch fiir Berlin, 550 

Realschool, 47, 164, 166, 306 f. 

Recitation method, 587 

Records, pupil, 545 

Reddie, Cecil, 603 

Reformatories, Norway, 379 

Reformgymnasium, 306 f. 

Refresher courses, 489 

Region, study of local, 501 

Regulation of Wages, Apprentices and 
Improvers’ Act, 1918, 405 

Rein, Professor, 521 

Rektoratschule, 302 f. 

Religious question in education, 207 f., 
282 ff., 394 

Religion, teaching of, Cambridgeshire, 
490 

Renaissance, teaching of, 100 f. 

Republics, school, 613, 625 

Ressema, Mme. Philippe van, 620 

Retarded pupils, Czechoslovakia, 159 

Revenue, sources of school, 445 f, 
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Revolution and education, see Ger- 
many 

“ Revolution, Literary,’ China, 101 

Rewards, 625 

Rhode Island, 445 

Rhodes University College, 417 

Richert, Dr., 307 

Rissmann, 552 

Robert College, 30, 41 

Rockefeller Foundation, 467 

Roman Catholics and education, 7, 
10, 209, 451, 453 

Roosevelt, Theodore, on Bulgaria, 40 

Rotten, Elizabeth, 601 

Rousseau, 520 

Royal Commission on Technical Edu- 
cation, Canada, 63 

Royal Naval College, 
Australia, 4 

Rural schools, 9, 15 f., 73, 80, 82, 360, 
395 

Rural school teachers, 460 f., 488, 489 

Russell, Bertrand, 102 

Russell, William F., 39 note 

Russia and China, 95 

Russian Influences in China, 538 f. 


Jervis Bay, 


Sachs award, 458 

Sdchsischer Lehrerverein, 296 

Sadler v. Sheffield Corporation, 229 f. 

St. Louis, 461 

Salaries, teachers, 
salaries 

Sanderson, F. W., 496 

Saskatchewan, see Canada 

Saxony, see Germany 

Scharrelman, Heinrich, 550 

Scheibner, Professor, 519 f. 

Scholarships, 21, 22, 23, 239, 260 f., 
274 f. 

School of activity, see Activity schools 

School Attendance Act, Ontario, 67 

School boards, England, 485 

School Certificate Examination, Eng- 
land, 218 

Schooling, 27 

School journeys, see Excursions, 
school, and Journeys, school 
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School life, English, 496 f. 

Schoolmaster, the English, 492 f. 

Schutzgemeinschaft fiir die héheren 
Schulen, 304 

Science, need of, in Chinese education, 
121 f: 

Science, report on, England, 491 f. 

Scouts, Boy, 493 f. 

Scuola Rinnovata della Pizzigoni, 349 

Sea training, South Africa, 407 

Secondary Education, 17 ff., 46 ff., 
55 f.,.71- ff.,.118° 1607) 1647s 
203 f., 215 ff., 256 ff., 303 ff., 342 ff., 
365 ff., 399 ff., 422, 452 ff., 486, 
505 

Secondary Education for all, 213 

Secondary school, use of term, South 
Africa, 399 

Secular schools, Germany, 282 ff. 

Self-activity, 515, 518 

Self-education, 531 

Self-government, 494 f., 618, 625 

Sellares, Mme. Marie Sola de, 602 

Seyffert, Professor, 521 

Shansi, compulsory education, 115; 
enrollment, 116 

Shan-shan, Children’s Home, 135 

Shantung, enrollment, 116; voca- 
tional guidance, 126 

Shensi, enrollment in, 116; vocational 
education, 125 

Shih-tao, Yuan, 115 

Silesia, 149 

Sinkiang, enrollment, 116 

Siu, Chan Tu, 101 

Size of classes, 289 f., 322, 396, 505 

Slovakia, see Czechoslovakia 

Smith College, 475 

Smith-Hughes Act, 435, 458 

Sobors, school, Bulgaria, 41 f. 

Social ideas and education, 504 f. 

Social work in schools, 28, 51 f., 135 
ff., 186. f., 232 ff., 273 fies iiein. 
377 f., 415 f., 464 ff. 

Société Pédagogique Romande, 619 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 7 

Society and the individual, 542 
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“Soft pedagogy,” 576 

Sokol, 187 f. 

South Africa, Education of Euro- 
peans, 383 ff.; Administration of 
Education, 385 ff.; Bibliography, 
429; Bilingualism, 345; Central- 
ization, 385 ff.; Compulsory at- 
tendance, 393 f.; Consolidation of 
schools, 396, 399; Educational 
finance, 390 f.; Educational tests 
and measurements, 414; Elemen- 
tary education, 393 ff.; HExamina- 


tions, 402 ff.; Fees, secondary 
school, 400; Inspection, 391 f.; 
Intermediate education, 397  ff.; 


Joint matriculation examination, 
401; Kindergarten, 393; Local 
control of education, 389 f.; Medi- 
cal work, 415 f.; Pensions, 414; 
Population, 387; Preschool educa- 
tion, 393; Religious instruction, 
394; Rural education, 395; Sala- 
ries, 411 ff.; Secondary education, 
399 ff.; Size of classes, 396; Social 
work in schools, 415 f.; Statistics, 

_ 417 ff.; Teachers’ certificates, 408 ff. ; 
Tenure and status of teachers, 
414; Training of teachers, 408 ff.; 
Union government and education, 
388 f.; University education, 416 f. ; 
Vocational education, 405 ff. 

South Africa, Education of Natives, 
420 ff.; Administration of educa- 
tion, 421; Agricultural schools, 
423; East African Education Com- 
mission, 424; Educational finance, 
423 f.; Elementary and _inter- 
mediate education, 421 f.; Second- 
ary education, 422; Statistics, 424; 
Training of teachers, 422; Union 
government, 420; University edu- 
cation, 423 

South African Act, 388 

South African Native College, 420 

South African Teachers Association, 
405 

South Australia, see Australia 

South Carolina, 440, 461 
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South Dakota, 440, 449 

Southeastern University, China, 110, 
135; training of teachers, 129 f. 

Southeastern University | Middle 
School, vocational guidance, 126 

South West Africa, education 
425 ff. 

Spanish in German schools, 304 

Spearman, E. C., 230, 497 

Special classes, 159, 378 

Special method, 505, 522, 551 f., 559 f. 

Spelling, methods of teaching, 587 

Sprague, Professor, 524 f., 538 ff., 543 

Staatshiirger-K unde, 301 

Stanford Achievement Test, 469 

State College for Teachers, Norway, 
379 

State Physical Culture School, Nor- 
way, 374 

State School of Agriculture, Norway, 
379 

State Technical High School, Norway, 
379 

Statistics, 30 ff., 52 f., 88 f., 190 ff., 
240 ff., 275, 332 ff., 417 ff., 424, 
473 f. 

Steiner, Rudolf, 539 

Stellenbosch, University of, 417 

Stenquist, mechanical aptitudes test, 
468 

Stern, William, 315 f., 537 

Strayer, George D., 441, 446 

Students, external, 238 

Students, loans for, France, 274 f. 

Study-groups, teachers’, 548 

Study, How to, 560, 561 

Sub-Carpathian Russia, 149, 154, 186 

Subject matter, conception of, 574 ff. ; 
and method, 484 

Subsidized schools, Norway, 16 

Suggestions for the Consideration of 
Teachers, 488 

Suggestions for the Making of Courses 
of Study, 546 

Summer schools, England, 488, 489 

Sun Yat-sen, Dr., 94 

Superintendents, state school, United 
States, 439 f. 
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Superintendents, school, Germany, 
292; influence of, 565, 568, 569 

Supervision, see Inspection 

Supervisors, 535 f., 569 f. 

Surveys, 558 f. 

Swarthmore College, 472 

Swaziland, Protectorate, 
in, 387, 427 f. 

Swift, F. H., 442 

Sydney Teachers’ College, 24 

Sydney Technical College, 21 

Sydney, University of, 28, 30 

Szechuen, administration of educa- 
tion, 105; educational finance, 
108; enrollment, 116; vocational 
education, 125 
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Tagore, Rabindranath, 102 

Tasmania, see Australia 

Teachers as civil servants, 291 

Teachers, age distribution of, Ger- 
many, 325 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 447, 458 

Teachers in service, training of, 180 f., 
488, 489, 548, 566 f. 

Teachers Institutes, Bulgaria, 50, 56 f. 

Teachers’ institutes, United States, 
566 f. 

Teacher rating schemes, 565 f. 

Teachers, manual instruction, Ger- 
many, 516 

Teachers’ pensions, 26, 51, 78, 184 f., 
298 f., 271, 313 f., 374, 414 

Teachers’ Registration Council, 503 

Teachers’ salaries, 25, 50 f., 109, 131 f., 
182 ff., 226 ff., 271, 288, 312 f., 348, 
374, 376, 411 ff., 461 f. 

Teacher, self-government of, 293 

Teachers, tenure and status of, 26 f., 
50, 54 f., 183, 179 f., 229 f., 314 f., 
374 f., 414, 462 f. 

Teachers, training of, 24, 50, 76 f., 
86 f., 126 ff., 179 f., 182 f., 222 ff., 
266, 268 f., 310 ff., 312, 343,f., 348, 
373 ff., 408 ff., 422,459 f., 502:f., 
548 ff., 590 

Teaching load, 315, 530 
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Technical colleges, South Africa, 407 

Technical education, see Vocational 
education 

Technical Education Act, 
63 f. 

Technical high schools, South Africa, 
407 

Technical Institute, Italy, 348 

Technische Hochschule Deutsch- 
lands, 308 

Tennessee, 445, 461 

Terman, Professor, 135 

Tests and Measurements, see Educa- 
tional tests and measurements 

Texas, 445 

Textbooks and method, 550 f., 587 f.; 
selection of, Italy, 340 

Then and now in Education, 451 

Theory and practice, 557; English 
attitude to, 492, 493, 496, 500 

Thomson, Godfrey, 498, 499 

Thorndike, 539 

Thuringia, 286 f., 311, 520, 526 f. 

Thurstone, L. L., 26, 468 

Tolstoy, 520 

Trade schools, see Vocational educa- 
tion 

Traditional 
with, 605 

Training college, England, 483, 486 

Training of teachers, see Teachers, 
training of 

Transportation to school, 15, 87 

Transvaal, see South Africa 

Transvaal University College, 417 

Traveling schools, New South Wales, 
15'f. 

Trevelyan, C. P., 197 f., 207, 216, 221, 
226 

Tsai, Chancellor, 139 

Tsankoff, Premier, 12, 54 ff. 

Tsing Hwa College, 107; Vocational 
guidance, 126 

Tsou Kun, President, 193, 194 

Tsu Yih School, 135 

Tuan Chi-Shui, Marshal, 94 

Twiss, G. R., 121 

Tyrs, J., 187 
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Undersecretaries of Departments of 
Education, Australia, 5 f. 
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Uniformity in education, 546, 564, 
567 f. 
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and education, 388 f.; and native 
education, 420 

Union Native Affairs Commission, 
South Africa, 420 

United States Congress and the Boxer 
Indemnity, 96 

United States, 431 ff.; Administra- 
tion of education, 488 ff.; Bibliog- 
raphy, 477 ff.; Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 433 f.; Bureau of Naturali- 
zation, 436; Child labor legislation, 
437; Children’s Bureau, 435; Com- 
pulsory attendance, 448; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 485; Educa- 
tional finance, 441 ff.; Education 
and national income, 443 f.; Edu- 
cational tests and measurements, 
467 ff.; Elementary education, 
448 ff.; Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, 483 ff.; Federal 
Department of Education, pro- 
posed, 487 f.; Federal participa- 
tion in education, 483 ff.; Honors 
courses, 472; Illiteracy, 449 f.; 
Indian schools, 436; International 
coéperation, 476 f.; Junior College, 
471 f.; Junior high schools, 456 ff. ; 
Kindergartens, 447 f.; Medical 
work, 464 ff.; Method, problem of, 
555 ff.; Nursery schools, 447 f.; 
Preschool ediication, 447 f.; Pri- 
vate schools, 451; Public Health 
Service, 485; Progressive educa- 
tion, 475 f.; Revenues, sources of 
school, 445; Salaries, 461 f.; Sec- 
ondary education, 452 ff.; Social 
work in schools, 464 ff.; State 
legislation, 4388; State school of- 
ficials, 489 f.; Statistics, 473 f.; 
Tenure of teachers, 462 f.; Train- 
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Universities and secondary schools, 
305 

University education, 28 ff., 138 ff., 
188 f., 235 ff., 318 ff., 349 f., 379 f., 
416 f., 469 ff. 

Urban schools, Czechoslovakia, 156, 
157 f., 160, 170, 182 

Urban District Councils, 
485 

Utah, 445, 449 
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Vacation Colonies, 28, 187, 488, 604 

Vaccination in Chinese schools, 135 f. 

Vancouver junior high school, 72 

Variety in Education, 487, 572 

Verband Deutscher Hochschulen, 308 

Verein der Freunde des humanistischen 
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Vereinigung der Preussischen Land- 
gemeinden, 291 

Vermont, 445 

Veterans Bureau, United States, 436 

Victoria, see Australia 

Village education, China, 116 

Village normal schools, China, 129 

Visits, observation, 567 

Vitalism, 541 

Vocational education, 21 f., 49 f., 
Lemp cees eh pelle Chere 21 Obi: 
263 ff., 299 ff., 405 ff., 458 f. 

Vocational guidance, 124 f., 187, 222, 
264, 500 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 435 

Vocational teachers, 34 f. 

Volkshochschule, 287 

Vorschule, 279, 529 
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War Department, 
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Washburne, Carleton W., 583 f., 608 

Washington, State of, 445, 449, 450, 
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Weiss, Professor, 518 
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Wells, H. G., 496 

Western Australia, see Australia 

Western Australia, University of, 
Perth, 28, 30 

West Point Academy, 436 
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schools in, 489 

West Virginia, 445 

Wickersdorf, 612, 619 

Will — temperament test, 469 

Wilmersdorf, 309 

Winch, W. H., 498 

Winchester, 486 

Winnetka Plan, 475, 583, 614 

Winnipeg, 71 f., 78, 84, 85 
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265 

Wisconsin, 445, 462 f. 

Witwatersrand, University of, 417 

Women’s Industrial School, Norway, 
374 

Wood, Edward, 197 ff., 226 

Work and education, 514, 516 
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Wu Pei-fu, 94 
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Yunnan, administration of educa- 
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